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THE NEW PRIME MINISTER. 


A CHARACTER 


BY T. P. 
R. BALFOUR is at once the 
most transparent and the mosi 
elusive of our public men. He 
is candid in speech—so candid as to con- 
stantly create among the extreme men of 
his own party a sense of Laodicean in- 
difference ; the expression of his face, and 
especially of his eyes—the windows of the 
soul—is as limpid as that of a rustic 
stream ; and his manners are the perfection 
of simplicity. Of pose there is nota trace 
in any of his words, in any of his acts, 
in his demeanour. Sometimes, indeed, his 
simplicity is that of a schoolhoy. When 
he finds himself in either a tight Parlia- 
mentary place or when some _ harmless 
personal allusions to his obstinate bachelor- 
hood are made, he can blush like a school- 
boy, and tuck down his head with the 
delightful confusion of a schoolgirl receiv- 
ing a compliment. If he be irritated— 
and his serene temper is rarely irritated — 
he shows his irritation; if he have a 
personal resentment—and he has few, and 
they are transient—he forgets prudence 
and plunges into danger without care as 
to results ; if he be tired, he lolls with his 
legs stretched along the floor in front of 
the Treasury Bench; in short, here, if 
ever, is a child of nature, whose emotions 
are reflected on his face and in his manner 
as faithfully and as promptly as the hues 
of a changeful April sky on the surface 
of the lake. And, therefore, everybody 
thinks, and has always thought, that he 
understands Mr. Balfour. ‘The truth is 
that very few people do understand him. 


SKETCH. 


O’CONNOR, M.P. 


The Mr. Balfour of the public form and 
reputation is constantly being found to be 
very different from the Mr. Balfour of 
reality. But that does not prevent the 
public, with its defective psychology, still 
feeling confident that it understands the 
man; and often—either to the good 
fortune or to the bad of Mr. Balfour—the 
public insists that its idea of his character 
is more real than the reality. 

Take, for instance, the reputation of 
Mr. Balfour when he undertook, and his 
reputation when he gave up, the office of 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. I do not, of 
course, abate one bit of my own political 
dissent from his career as Chief Secretary ; 
but I am considering the man and not the 
politician. I remember distinctly the 


shouts of derision that arose from every 
quarter---shouts in which I loudly joined 
myself—when it was announced that Mr. 
Balfour was to succeed to the vacancy 
which the ill-health of Sir Michael Hicks- 


Beach had created. Up to that hour 
Mr. Balfour had always been underrated ; 
and of all offices that of Chief Secretary 
was one which seemed most out of accord 
with his character and qualities. Here 
again, as in so many other cases, the fault 
was largely Mr. Balfour’s own. He had 
then been a member of Parliament for 
thirteen years, and it may be said without 
injustice that during all that period he had 
never done anything in particular, and 
that if it had not been for his close 
relationship to the Prime Minister, and 
for the knowledge that statesman had of 
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his real abilities, his appointment to a 
Cabinet office would have been impossible 
and even something of a scandal. 

Mr. Balfour now says that he never 
was of the Fourth Party, though he was 
in sympathy with it. The statement is 
undoubtedly correct. Indeed, the un- 
certainty of his attitude to the Fourth 
Party was one of the things which seemed 
to justify the reputation Mr. Balfour then 
and long afterwards enjoyed of indiffer- 
ence, half-heartedness, want of thorough- 
ness. It would always have been 
impossible for a man like Mr. Balfour 
to have been a thorough-going ally of 
a man of the type of Lord Randolph 
Churchill. That remarkable man drew 
something of his force from his superiority 
to the ordinary considerations of public 
life. He sometimes reminded the ob- 
server of one of those characters in Balzac 
that regarded the world as a_ battlefield 
between him and all the rest of man- 
kind, placing his own personality, am- 
bitions, fortunes, as higher than God or 
demon or country or all the multitudinous 
hosts of men. Such a man would have, 
beside his supreme daring, a disregard 
for the feelings, interests, position of 
other men; the ordinary compunctious 
visitings which weaken resolution and 
baulk ambition would not exist for him ; 
there would be no name too venerable 
to obtain his veneration, for the power 
of venerating would not belong to him. 
And Mr. Balfour, with his modest self- 
estimate, with his instinctive delicacy, 
with his perhaps too scrupulous regard 
for the feelings of other people, was just 
the antithesis of all this. And yet there 
was something in Lord Randolph Churchill 
which compelled a certain adhesion, 
especially from one who was about the 
same age. Mr. Balfour and he were 
united in hostility to the existing Govern- 
ment, and had more or less the same 
class of opinions. All this inner conflict 
in Mr. Balfour revealed itself in his re- 
lations to the Fourth Party. Sometimes 
he acted with them; sometimes he 
separated from them ; usually he sat 
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with them ; often he sat aloof and apart 
from them. I have often told of that 
curious afternoon when Mr. _ Balfour, 
rising, not from the place on the Front 
3ench below the Gangway. where Lord 
Randolph Churchill sat, but from the 
Third Bench above the Gangway, was 
received with a tumult of ironic cheers. 
The Front Bench below the Gangway is 
the Alsatia of the House of Commons: 
in the days of Radical opposition it is 
occupied by a_ free-lance like Mr, 
Labouchere ; in times of Unionist op- 
position it would be fitly filled by a 
Conservative of the type of Mr. Gibson 
Bowles. ‘The benches behind the Front 
Benches on both sides represent, on 
the contrary, the steady-going, orthodox, 
docile supporters of the party leaders. 
Mr. Balfour, speaking then from the ‘Third 
Bench above the Gangway, proclaimed to 
the world his abjuration of the days of 
revolt and independence. ‘This break-up 
of a small party into even more in- 
finitesimal atoms was too much for the 
House of Commons, which has a very 
keen sense of the ridiculous, and there- 
fore there came that wild outburst of 
laughter and ironic cheers. 

I can see Mr. Balfour as he was at that 
strange moment in his life as distinctly 
as though it were but yesterday ; and if 
his career should ever be illustrated by 
pictures of its various significant moments, 
that moment might be selected as repre- 
senting his nadir. The tall form, with 
the almost delicate girlishness of neck, 
the deprecatory blush, the handkerchief 
sticking out from the breast pocket of the 
coat, the readiness to join in the laugh at 
his own expense, which one might see in 
his face—all would give the true idea of 
what Mr. Balfour then seemed to the 
world, and, what was perhaps more impor- 
tant, what he seemed a little to himself. 

If anybody at that moment had told 
the whole world, Mr. Balfour included, that 
he would in some seventeen or eighteen 
years from that time be the Prime 
Minister, he himself would have perhaps 
been the first to laugh the idea to scorn. 
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If the world did not appreciate Mr. 
Balfour’s powers, it was because he did 
not appreciate them himself. He is emi- 
nently a man who requires the pressure of 
external circumstance to bring out his 
powers. Left to himself, he is self-dis- 
trustful, indolent, even indifferent. He 
might have 
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dreamed his life 
away, have passed 
among his friends 
as aman of great 
intelligence who 
had missed his 
mark, and by the 
public been looked 
down upon with 
that _ half-pitying 
contempt’ the 
world gives to 
those who might 
have done some- 
thing and haven't. 
His course has 
been rapid and 
unchecked in its 
prosperity after a 
certain point in 
his career; and 
yet it was more 
than usually slow 
in its earlier 
growth. He was 





eleven years a 
member of Parlia- 
ment before 
he received 
any office; he 
was even more 
years before he 
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it seemed to be hopelessly bad. Indeed, 
the speech was so great a failure that for 
some time it seemed as if for once a 
Minister would fail to carry his party with 
him. It was not till Mr. Goschen spoke 
that the situation of Mr. Balfour became 
even tolerable. Mr. Goschen had exactly 
the same brief as 
Mr. Balfour. And 
yet with his prac- 
tised Parliamen- 
tary skill, his “go,” 
his passion, he was 
able to sweep the 
House, to carry 
Mr. Balfour’s 
policy triumphant- 
ly. And I can 
still recall the 
delight on the face 
of Mr. Balfour as 
he listened to Mr. 
Goschen doing for 
him what he had 
been utterly un- 
able to do for him- 
self. 

Mr. Balfour is 
now—as every- 
body knows—one 
of the most skil- 
ful, ready, and 
convincing 
speakers of the 
House of Com- 
mons ; but, as has 
been seen from 
this example, his 
powers of speech, 
like his other gifts, 








made a single 
speech which 
arrested the attention of the House. 

I remember distinctly that awful first 


night when he announced the policy of 


Coercion which, as Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, he had to propose. ‘The speech 
was delivered amid a tempest of angry, 
contemptuous, and not wholly undeserved 
interruptions. The case may have been 
good or bad ; as presented by Mr. Balfour 


The late Prime Minister. were of long 


growth and but 
slowly recognised. I remember once, 
in the old ’eighties, that another member 
of Parliament was chatting with him ; but 
after a few moments Mr. Balfour, in his 
pleasant, polite way, asked to be excused 
from continuing the conversation ; he 


was laboriously making notes for a little 
speech he was about to make in reply to 
Mr. Forster, The member asked Mr. 
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Balfour, in genuine surprise, whether he 
really had to prepare so laboriously for so 
small a performance, saying that he never 
thought of doing so. Mr. Balfour’s reply 
was a compliment to the readiness of the 
person he was addressing, and a pathetic 
little complaint as to his own unreadiness. 

When, then, Mr. Balfour took the office 
of Chief Secretary, the world had an 
entirely false impression of his character 
and of his fitness for the office. It will be 
seen that Mr. Balfour was largely account- 
able for this mistake himself. The first 
thing, then, to realise about Mr. Balfour 
is that he is a very complex temperament, 
with many invisible depths, with points 
of view not very common among the 
general ruck of politicians, with much 
conflict of forces within the frontiers of 
his soul, and with a great power of 
seeming otherwise than he is. 

A more remarkable example of this 
being the true view of his character was 
given during the recent war. ‘There 
were plenty of inept speeches during 
the earlier hours of gloom and disaster, 
but undoubtedly the most inept were 
those of Mr. Balfour himself. It is 
no exaggeration to say that some of 
those speeches of his in the awful period 
of disasters were regarded by many people 
—and by friends of Mr. Balfour among 
others—as making it almost impossible 
for Mr. Balfour ever again to hold a high 
place in the confidence of his party or 
his country, and as marking with cruel 
emphasis the mood of flightiness, and even 
decadence, into which the country and its 
rulers had fallen. Mr. Balfour recognised 
when too late the mistake he had made ; 
and when any reference was made to these 
unfortunate speeches in the House of 
Commons, he displayed a restlessness and 
an irritability which are not common with 
him, and a certain self-abasement which 
comes now and then when one of his 
schoolboy fits of shyness overcomes him. 

The universal impression created by 
these speeches was that Mr. Balfour was, 
after all, what his critics had declared—a 
mere dilettante politician, without serious- 


ness, without purpose, almost without 
heart ; and the spectacle of such a man 
holding almost the loftiest position in the 
councils of the Empire at the very moment 
when the Empire was reeling under blow 
after blow, with all the hostile world 
looking on in scorn and malign delight, 
was almost an intolerable culmination to 
a nation’s sense of humiliation and im- 
And yet what was the real 
truth about Mr. Balfour and the war? 
The full story has not yet been told; 
but everybody inside a certain circle of 
policitians knows it. And the truth is 
that of all the Ministers who were then 
responsible for the guidance of the 
country, Mr. Balfour stood out in 
courage, in solicitude, in industry and 
energy ; no man felt more deeply than he 
did the humiliations and the perils, and 
his own responsibility and that of his 
colleagues. Anybody who was in London 
at that time must often have seen Mr. 
Balfour as he walked down Pall Mall 
several times a day coming and going 
between his house in Downing Street and 
the War Office, and there was something 
in the deeper stoop of the shoulders 
which revealed his anxiety of mind. He 
was at the disposal of his colleagues in 
the War Department — helpful, sym- 
pathetic, and at the same time, quiet, not 
fussing, not fault-finding, but just the 
true friend that stands by one in an hour 
of trouble, and is often most helpful 
when silent. A little glimpse of this is to 
be found in the pages of the Zimes’ 
“ History of the War.” If you want to 
understand this epoch and Mr. Balfour’s 
part in it, read the pages in the chapter 
on Colenso, and especially those pages 
which describe the collapse of Sir Redvers 
Buller after the defeat, and that counsel 
of despair which, recommending the 
surrender of Ladysmith, was near giving 
to the Empire the most staggering blow it 
ever received since Cornwallis surrendered 
at Yorktown. ‘At home,” writes the 


potence. 


historian of the 77mes, “ Buller’s message 
created the utmost consternation. Especi- 
ally was this the case in the War Office, 
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which, overwhelmed by the successive 
tidings of disaster, seemed almost inclined 
to acquiesce in his conclusions. For 
once the much-abused politicians showed 
themselves stronger men than the soldiers. 
Most of the Ministers had left town for 
Christmas. But Lord Lansdowne had 
stayed on at the War Office, and for- 
tunately he had at his side, in Mr. 
Balfour, a colleague on whose firm support 
and courageous counsel he could rely at 
this critical moment. A message was 
immediately cabled to Sir R. Buller 
directing him to persevere, or, if un- 
willing to do so, to hand over the Natal 
command to one of his subordinates and 
to return home. Later in the day Lord 
Salisbury arrived, and at an_ informal 
meeting of such Ministers as were in 
town it was resolved, without waiting to 
consult Lord Wolseley at the War Office, 
to offer the command in South Africa to 
Lord Roberts, with Lord Kitchener 
to accompany him as Chief of the Staff.” 

Looking back on the events of that 
momentous and tragic epoch with the 
knowledge we now have, it is clear that 
the decision of that informal meeting of 
the Ministers prevented the surrender of 
Ladysmith, and perhaps the entire loss 
of South Africa; and probably the main 
personal factor in producing this result 
was Mr. Balfour’s presence in London 
and counsel at Pall Mall. 

Is it not a curious light on the character 
of our public political life as well as on 
that of Mr. Balfour, that, these being the 
facts, there was no Minister—not even 
excepting Lord Lansdowne, the Secretary 
for War—against whom the tide of popular 
feeling ran so strongly at that moment 
as Mr. Balfour; that the main cause of 
this was the feeling that he was indolent 
indifferent, irresolute, while, as a matter of 
fact, his industry, energy, patriotic anxiety, 
were among the factors which at the 
fateful parting of the ways pointed to the 
path to salvation and victory ? 

It is part of this impression of in- 
difference and indolence that Mr. Balfour 
should be regarded as careless of the 
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interests of his political friends. There 
was something like a groan of disappoint- 
ment—almost of disgust—when it was 
seen that in the earlier periods of the 
present administration Mr. George Wynd- 
ham’s name found no place in the lists 
of Ministerial appointments. It was 
known that Mr. Wyndham had very dis- 
tinguished Parliamentary gifts ; that as an 
orator he held one of the first places in 
the House ; that he was also a keen man 
of business, and that he had the inspiring 
fire of ardent, personal ambition and of 
a long line of great Parliamentary and 
historic ancestors. Further, it was known 
that Mr. Wyndham had been Mr. Balfour’s 
right hand during all that terrible period 
when Mr. Balfour was fighting the 
tremendous combination of the National 
League in Ireland and the Liberal Party 
in England, and of two such ‘Titanic 
forces as Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell. 
And yet it was seen that while every small 
politician in the Birmingham radius was 
remembered, Mr.Wyndham was forgotten. 
And the young Parliamentary aspirant 
reflected that it were safer to follow the 
fortunes of Mr. Chamberlain who remem- 
bered than of Mr. Balfour who forgot. 
Again the impression became strong 
that Mr. Balfour was one of the charming 
personalities who have beautiful manners 
and no_heart—selfish indolence was 
declared to be his chief characteristic. 
And yet here also there was room for a 
suspension of judgment. For the fact 
remains that there are no people who 
love Mr. Balfour more than his intimate 
personal friends ; that amid all changes 
they are devoted to him; and that if 
you asked one of them what Mr. Balfour’s 
main personal characteristic was, their 
reply would be, his absolute devotion to 
his friends. And they would immediately 
proceed to tell you stories of personal 
attention, and even of personal tender- 
ness, which Mr. Balfour was constantly 
displaying—how he would go every day 
and sit for a long time at the side of a 
secretary that was dying ; of how, when- 
ever a friend did anything that was a 
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success, Mr. Balfour hastened to compli- 
ment him in terms exaggerated by the 
glow of friendship; and how, when a 
friend seemed to fail, Mr. Balfour was 
more wounded than the friend himself. 
The truth is that Mr. Balfour's 
standards of conduct and of judgment 
are not those of the ordinary man, It is 
at once a virtue and a defect that he has 
not the typical politician’s temperament 
or mind or point of view. ‘Things that 
other people consider important he con- 
siders of littlke moment; the things of 
moment to him are not the ordinary work 
or the day-to-day fortunes of the politician. 
It would scarcely occur to him that it 
made much difference to a friend whether 
he held office or not ; for office does not 
appear to him a very momentous thing, 
and certainly not a thing that brings 
much personal satisfaction. He has not 
a particle of the spirit of the condottiere, 
of the bold leader fighting for spoil, who 
has to see that his due share of the 
plunder falls to each of the swashbucklers 
whose swords have helped him to success. 
But, on the other hand, if a friend ke in 
trouble or anxiety, if he demand susten- 
ance and help through what Mr. Balfour 
regards as the realities of life, and not 
the phantasms of ambition and _ power, 
he is held to be the truest, the most 
devoted, and the most helpful of friends. 
Where is one to seek the core and 
essence of Mr. Balfour’s being? I have 
always thought that he was in politics in 
the House of Commons rather than of 
it; that often his mind, and usually his 
spirit, were far away and remote from it ; 
and that their dwelling-place was aloft 
and afar. Curiously enough, the politician 
whom in many respects he most re- 
sembles is Mr. Gladstone. In both the 
Scotch blood is the dominating factor. 
The temperament is Scotch; the point 
of view is Scotch ; and, above all things, 
in both the religious spirit is the con- 
trolling and supreme force. By religious 
spirit I do not mean mere points of 
doctrine ; on these points the two men 
had perhaps little in common, for Mr. 
Gladstone always leaned to the opulent 
in religious service, while Mr. Balfour 


is indifferent, if not hostile, to colour and 
to ritual. ‘The one man, indeed, was 
always a fervent Churchman ; while the 
other has remained in his essence Presby- 
terian in spirit. But with both there is 
the abiding and haunting sense of the 
reality of religion as the most moment- 
ous factor of life, and religion as_ it 
strikes the Scotch imagination and mind. 
It will seem a paradox; but I have 
always found in creeds and characters as 
opposite as Calvinism and Catholicity, 
Scotchmen and Irishmen, an identity of 
the religious point of view. If I were 
disposed to push the paradox further, I 
would say that the Oriental Buddhist has 
certain points of affinity in his mental 
outlook to both. ‘The transience of life, 
its emptiness, its abiding sadness, its 
inner core of unchangefulness and sombre 
silence, in contrast with the noise, struggle, 
tumult of its outer life—this is the spirit 
of all these races, and of their different 
and hostile creeds. 

If that be the innermost spirit of Mr. 
Balfour, it will explain much in_ his 
character, though it may make it some- 
what more difficult quite to understand 
his extraordinarily successful career. It is 
true that now and then he forgets the 
name of a Departmental Bill; that now 
and then he regards with indifference 
things which other men would spill blood 
for; that the ambitions of others and his 
own do not appear to him of mighty 
moment, and apparently bring to him 
little of the joy of battle or the madness 
of victory. In that home in Scotland, in 
Scotch mist and mountain, in Scotch 
seriousness and spirituality, the roots of 
Mr. Balfour’s being really lie. This is 
what gives to him his detachment, his 
benignity, his breadth of outlook, his 
calmness of temper, and his sweetness of 
manners. When you have found this key 
to his character, you can understand how 
it is that he has remained modest amid 
all the brilliancy of his success, and 
how thus, for almost the first time in 
Parliamentary history, his attainment of 
the mightiest political office in the world 
brought something of personal satisfaction 
to all men—to foes as to friends. 
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BRITISH MEN OF LETTERS THROUGH AMERICAN GLASSES. 


The following article 7s from the pen of a well-known American writer who prefers to remain 
IS y 4 
anonymous.—Ed. P.M.M.] 


HETHER the world or those 
\W hundreds of thousands of its 
best inhabitants who read this 
magazine have much curiosity about men 
of letters seems a little uncertain. And 
nothing is more difficult than to gratify a 
curiosity which does not exist—it is like 
creating the appetite you have to appease, 
However, the men of letters are perhaps 
interested in each other, and they are 
numerous enough to constitute an audience 
by themselves; unhappily, but necessarily, 
a critical audience. ‘The late Mr. Traill, 
one of the most accomplished and, vulgarly 
speaking, least successful of modern 
writers in England, once wrote an article 
on “The Minor Poets of the Day.” ‘There 
were sixty-seven of them, by themselves 
a respectable and ready-made public. 
But I have heard it said—this was in 
London—that authors in the flesh are 
disappointing when met in society. Society 
expects them to be as clever as their 
books, but if they have put the best of 
themselves into their books, as they are 
bound to do, how much is likely to be 
left for social purposes ? 

Sometimes, no doubt, a great deal. 
Thackeray had enough for all purposes, 
but Thackeray was a giant—a_ great, 
healthy, hearty, human being as well as 
the first—and by far the first—writer of 
modern fiction. Browning was another. 
He wrote each morning versified studies 
in psychology, and every night of his life 
while the London season lasted, dined 
out and dined well, and talked with 
prodigious energy in a strident voice ; 
sometimes, if his companion so willed, of 
the weather—more often of music and 
books and men (and women), and of 
philosophy, religion, and _ other high 
matters. Perhaps he was a little prone 


to discourse, to monologue rather than 
talk, and certainly he liked a gallery. 
‘Thackeray I never knew; he had said 
his last good-bye to England before I 
ever set foot on its shores. Browning I 
saw often and in many ways. I have 
curious books which he gave me and 
letters he wrote to me; of which I shall 
say something hereafter. But I suppose. 
I met him most often at dinner, and often 
he dined with me; and London is a 
place so vast, even social London, that 
the company is never twice the same or 
nearly the same ; so that I saw Browning 
tried in all ways. ‘There was no company 
in which he did not shine. 

Possibly it will seem odd to his admirers, 
but he was, as a rule, least admirable 
when other writers were of the company. 
I will suggest it as a rule for young 
entertainers that it is a false ambition to 
write for too many lions at the same 
table; their joint roar is apt to be 
discordant. ‘There arises a sense of 
competition ; a thing fatal to that harmony 
which more than anything else is, in social 
life, an element of success. Challenged, 
Browning could, be aggressive, and a 
dinner table is not a convenient place for 
carrying on military operations, whether 
of attack or defence. I could name, but 
will not, a host who delighted to collect 
about the same board with Browning, 
Matthew Arnold, Lowell, and one or two 
other celebrities. ‘The atmosphere was 
always alittle hot. Each of these eminent 
men of letters had a just sense of his own 
place in the world and in society, which 
he was by no means disposed to relinquish 
in favour of others. Each of these would 
make the concessions expected of well- 
bred men in social intercourse, but there 
they stopped. Lowell had the honour of 
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the flag to maintain as well as his own ; 
he was in a country not his own and the 
representative of hisown. Besides which, 
a habit of correcting the errors of his 
pupils at the University clung to him in 
the world, which he regarded as a larger 
University. His impatience of inaccuracy 
showed itself heedlessly among people to 


gift with freedom, with and upon eachother 
as well as in general society. ‘They were 
each and all brilliant exceptions to the 
general rule or theory that the writer has 
not enough both for his books and for the 
best table with his fellow-men and with 
women. Browning was the most argumen- 
tative and the most fond of bringing heavy 





W. M. Thackeray. From the sketch by Samuel Laurence. 


After a photograph by Messrs,.' Walker & Cockerell. 


whom pedantic accuracy in mere dates 
and facts, or even in the pronunciation or 
use of a word, seemed less vital than ease 
and security in convivial moments. He 
had, as all those I have named had, a 
delightful courtesy of manner and wasalike 
a delightful host and a delightful guest. 
But, of course, no rebuke stings so sharply 
as the rebuke courteous. ‘They all had 
repartee, and all practised this dangerous 


artillery into action. Arnold, in conver- 
sation as with his pen, found humour a 
more effective weapon, and his humour 
could be merciless, sportive, and charm- 
ing, as it was when his mind had free 
play and his ascendancy was undisputed. 
Lowell had wit, between which and the 
humour he liked best there was no very 
clear dividing line ; at any rate, when you 
were dazzled and perhaps a little alarmed 
































by his conversation you hardly cared to 
distinguish one from the other. When that 
Damascus blade began to perform conic 
sections in the air, the victim was lucky if 
he knew enough to get out 
of the way of the lightning, 
which flashed around him. 
Not a spark of malice, nor 
any deadly intent whatever, 
nor any enjoyment of pain or 
terror—Lowell simply sat in 
the judgment seat and de- 
livered judgment, which his 
innate kindness would temper 
with mercy if sentence had 
to be pronounced. Still, for 
social and_ conversational 
ends, the judicial bench is 
not the best model, nor the 
Old Bailey the best school. 
Lowell himself after a time 
felt this, and his manner and 
methods softened. England 
taught him much. He used 
to say it certainly taught him, 
among other things, the 
habit of toleration. He 
learned to keep the critic 
and the pedagogue under, 
and to be himself; with charity to all 
and that abounding love for others and 
sympathy with others and absolute un- 
selfishness which were among his best 
traits. I should say the same of Arnold ; 
once let him satisfy his literary conscience 
and he became altogether lovely and 
lovable. He knew perfectly well that 
the best talk is never controversial. 

I have been speaking of those three— 
srowning, Lowell, Arnold — together, 
because each brings out the other in 
relief. Browning was perhaps the most 
overpowering personality of the three; 
the one who most obviously took possession 
of the company and kept it. Certainly 
he was, of the three, the greatest social 
figure and for the longest time. Lowell 
became social in obedience to the demands 
of his official position ; abandoning be- 
cause he must, and for a long time only 
because he must, the better-loved library, 
his favourite and scarce edition of “ Don 
Quixote” in red morocco, the converse of 
the single friend or two he loved to have 
about him, and his pipe. Perhaps Sir 
Leslie Stephen was as often to be met 
there as any one; Du Maurier, also, and 
one or two men less known. Lowell’s 
likings ran wide, and his tolerance had no 
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ascertainable limits where bores were 
concerned, provided the bores had done 
something in literature, could talk on 
their own subject, and did not misquote. 





James Russell Lowell. 
From a photograph by Messrs. Elliott & Fry 


Perhaps Arnold was the best loved of 
the three ; best by his intimate friends if 
not by those for whom his superiorities 
were not always kept in check. I do not 


know a more touching proof of the 
affection he won than a remark of the 
late George Smith—that prince among 


publishers, to whom we owe the “ Diction- 
ary of National Biography.” We owe it 
in more senses than one, since George 
Smith paid many scores of thousands of 
dollars out of his own pocket to carry it 
through. He neither expected nor cared 
to make money by it, nor ever supposed 
it would pay for itself. ‘The banker, the 
shipowner, the proprietor of the Apolli- 
naris Company and of the Aylesbury 
Dairy, with a yearly income computable 
by hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
published books as an amusement and 
his dictionary because he wanted to leave 
behind him an enduring monument; as 
he has done—ere perennius. Well, he 
published some of Matthew Arnold’s 
books, and he loved Arnold, who was 
often his guest. ‘You know,” said Mr. 
Smith to me one day at dinner, when 
Arnold had been expected but detained, 
“TI gain one thing by his absence. When 
he comes, I give him my best wine, and 
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Matthew Arnold, by @. F. Watts, R.A. 


From a photograph by Frederick Hollyer. 


he likes the wine, but he likes me to 
drink it with him, andI do. ‘The result 
is I have an attack of gout next day. 
But I had rather have the gout than not 
have Arnold.” 

To Browning, also, George Smith was 


a frequent host, during a long series of 


years, though Browning was in_ such 


demand that he had to be asked weeks 
in advance if you would be sure of getting 
him. Browning loved port before all 


other wines. He would drink no other 
if he could get that. “I gave him,” said 
George Smith, ‘“‘my 1820 port while it 
lasted; then 1834; then 1847 till they 
were exhausted ; then finally 1851. Now 
you know that the 1851, though a great 
wine, is not equal to any one of the 
others. Browning drank the 1820 and 
the rest in silence, but when I set before 
him the first decanter of 1851 he said, 
for the first time, ‘Ah, that’s a good 
wine.” For Browning also, Smith was 


publisher, and it was 
many years before 
any volume of verse 
by Browning proved 
profitable to either 
publisher or author. 
Not for that or for 
any other reason did 
the poet swerve from 
the path he had 
marked out for him- 
self; or which had 
marked itself out for 
him. He could live 
without _ royalties ; 
without pen in hand 
each morning he 
could not live. He 
had a message, and 
that he must deliver. 
For fame he did not 
care, and cared the 
less because it came 
late. ‘‘ There are,” 
said the late Lord 
Houghton while he 
was still ‘“ Dicky 
Milnes,” “but two 
lines in ‘Sordello’ I 
can understand—the 
first and last—‘ Who 
will may hear Sor- 
dello’s story _ told,’ 
and, ‘Who would 
hath heard Sordello’s 
story told” And 
both are false.” But the passion for 
obscurity never died out of Browning’s 
mind. I find myself wondering what 
has become of the house in Warwick 
Place where he lived so long, with his 
sister, a woman of fine character, and of 
the library where he read and thought 
and wrote. Many of his books came to 
him from his father. Some of them were 
rare, and interesting for other reasons. I 
said so to him one day. “You know 
I don’t care for a book,” he answered, 
“because it is rare; still less because it 
is curious or well bound. Except those 
which were my father’s you may have 
them all and welcome.” Indeed, I wish 
I had accepted some of them as souvenirs 
of a wonderful writer and a good friend. 
If I am to speak of living men of 
letters in England in their personal or 
social relations, it is impossible not to 
remark on the different social position 
they hold in London, from the social 
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position of American men of letters in 
New York. Mr. Howells has lately told 
us that the attitude of American writers 
toward New York society is one of 
exclusion. ‘The writers exclude — the 
“smart set” from their society. It is 
not, therefore, society which holds aloof 
from the men who produce books—the 
Four Hundred are acquitted of that 
charge. Upon this dangerous ground I 
do not care to tread. I leave it gladly to 
Mr. Howells. But if his view be true 
of New York, it certainly is not true of 
London. ‘The English writer does not, 
as Mr. Howells says the American writer 
does, hold himself superior to society ; 
nor, on the other hand, does English 
society refuse to stretch out the hand of 
good-fellowship to him who lives by pen 
and ink, provided he lives well and attains 
to a certain distinction in his business of 
book-writing. For English society is 
eclectic; it chooses out the best, and 
means to be composed of the best, and 
the best only, in many differing kinds. It 
does not readily tolerate eccentricity, or 
ill-manners, or outlandish dress, since 
conformity in such matters is necessarily 
a condition of admittance. If a man 
does not choose to wear a dress-coat, it is 
presumed he does not care to drive where 
dress-coats are worn. But Mr. Howells’ 
idea that between the best society—in the 
conventional sense—and the best writers 
there is an impassable gulf, finds no 
acceptance in London. From what I have 
said above, it will be seen what place the 
great men of letters of the immediate past 
held, and how they valued it. And will 
anybody explain how the novelist who 
deals with social life is to deal with it 
accurately if he never finds himself in 
contact with it? How could ‘Thackeray 
have written “Vanity Fair” if he had 
always dwelt outside of Vanity Fair? 
And how could Mr. Anthony Hope have 
written the “ Dolly Dialogues” if he had 
had no acquaintance with the Carters and 
Lacy Micklehams of actual life ? 

Mr. Howells himself, turning his back 
resolutely on the people of fashion whom 
he holds unworthy to mingle with the 
people of letters, contents himself with 
describing the life he sees at a Saratoga 
hotel or on a river steamboat, which he 
does with admirable fidelity. Mr. Henry 
James has, or long had, a different method. 
Less intolerant of the unlettered world 
than Mr. Howells, he has spent a good 


part of his life in the various societies of 
Boston, of New York, of Paris, of Rome, 
Florence, Venice, and of London. His 
novels are exact and admirable studies of 
these societies, or they were until he chose 
to concern himself with a world neither 
he nor anybody else can do much more 
than guess about. It is something more 
than a coincidence that the changes in 
his methods of work and of life occurred 
about the same time. He _ renounced 
London, where for many years he had 
been known and sought after ; where every- 
thing was open ‘to him; where clubs and 
drawing-rooms knew him almost equally 
well. Because he thought there would be 
more leisure for writing if away from all 
these sources and inspirations of his own 
kind of writing, he banished himself to 
Rye. ‘There he lives the life of a recluse, 
tempered by the visits of friends. Needless 
to say that the social attractions of this 
little port on the Channel do not distract 
him from literary pursuits. It is perhaps 
for this reason that he has turned his 
mind inward. What is there to observe 
outwardly ? The marshes which stretch 
from his rear windows to the Channel ; an 
ancient steamer threading its way to port ; 
a few smail coasting vessels or fishing 
smacks ; dingy relics of a past when Rye 
was, as indeed it still is, one of the Cinque 
Ports of England. ‘The railway whistle 
and the scream of the seagull vie with 
each other in shrillness ; a cyclist or two 
wheel pass, a golf-player with his burden 
of clubs may be seen in the distance, 
The town itself is a town of shops and 
shop-keepers ;_ close-built, with devious 
streets ; with solid brick houses and solid 
brick garden walls, massive enough for 
a fortress, so that you almost expect a 
challenge from a sentry as you pass, 
Instead of which you find an open door 
and a welcoming host—or would, except 
that he has met you at the railway station 
and taken charge of you and looked after 
your luggage, for which and for you he 
has had a cab waiting. The house is 
airy, old-fashioned, with a garden, with 
rooms charming in their simplicity and a 
certain antique taste. From the time you 
enter till you depart you feel the genial 
presence of the owner, and perhaps are 
only reminded of the writer as you hear 
him dictating to his stenographer, a habit 
acquired of recent years and acquired 
with pain, after much experimenting. If 
Mr. James does not tell you, somebody 
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ceive of Mr. Glad- 
stoneas a man seldom 
much influenced by 
anybody, and _ still 
more seldom giving 
any part of his con- 
fidence to anybody 
not, like himself, a 
staunch believer, and 
a Churchman; and 
especially a Church- 
man, for it is doubt- 
ful whether Mr. 
Gladstone held a Dis- 
senter or an Agnostic 
in the greater ab- 
horrence. Two 
things, I imagine, 
attracted him to Mr. 
John Morley; the 
remarkable _ intellec- 
tual powers Mr. 
Morley brought to 
bear on subjects not 
his own, and his pro- 
found sincerity of 
character and con- 
viction, Mr. Morley 
had both, and Mr. 
Gladstone valued 
both. 

Yet no _ training 
could have seemed 


Robert Browning, by G. F. Watts, R.A. less promising for 


From a photograph by Frederick Hollyer. 


else will, that it is a tradition of Rye that 
the tenant of Lamb House has always 
been Mayor of the town. So perhaps 
that high dignity awaits Mr. Henry James 
also. 

Were Mr. John Morley offered his 
choice whether to be dealt with as man 
of letters or man of politics, I know not 
which of the two he would elect. He 
has been both. He has won a permanent 
renown in literature. What he has won 
in politics it were more difficult to say, 
unless we are content to accept a vulgar 
standard and to regard a man as successful 
because he found his way into the Cabinet, 
and to the front bench of the House of 
Commons, and to Dublin Castle. He 
had, indeed, a triumph greater than all 
these. To him belongs the credit, if 
credit it be, of having more strongly in- 
fluenced Mr. Gladstone toward Home 
Rule than anybody else. ‘To measure 
the value of that, you must try to con- 


public life than Mr. 

Morley’s. He never 
likes to be reminded, with reference to 
the conduct of affairs, that he was first of 
all a student and a writer. ‘The anti- 
thesis between books and affairs he holds 
cheap. Perhaps journalism, in which for 
some years he was eminent, may be re- 
garded as transitional between the two. 
It touches literature, not always with a 
sure hand, and must deal with affairs. 
Thiers said of journalism that it was a 
good profession provided you got out of 
it soon enough ; and in this Mr. Morley 
seems to have agreed with Thiers. King- 
lake said of it that a first-rate leading 
article, or what we call an editorial, ought 
to be in the tone of a Cabinet Minister’s 
speech. I don’t know that Mr. Morley 
will think it a compliment if I say that as 
between his leaders in the Pall Mall 
Gazette and his speeches in the House, 
the tone of the Cabinet Minister is as 
marked in the former as in the latter, 
There was, at any rate, in both, the 
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honest effort to get at the root of the 
matter, and the penetration of view which 
seconded well the moral aspiration. 

-Probably it is by pure perverseness of 
fate that this historical student should 
seem unable to take anything but the 
modern view. ‘The fault of his learned 
book on Cromwell is that he applies to 
the acts of Cromwell in the seventeenth 
century and during a Civil War, the test 
which he applies to events in the nine- 
teenth or twentieth centuries in time of 
peace. He cannot rid himself of the 
moral notions which, in this child of a 
new era, have become embedded in his 
nature. On that side of him he is austere, 
unbending, uncompromising, at times 
narrow, and at all times a fanatic, a man 
who would go to the stake for his own 
ideas, or send you there for yours. 

And yet on the personal side he has 
a sweetness of nature and a sweet reason- 
ableness in talk which I can only call 
lovable. Reconcile these contradictions 
how you may, they are inherent in the 
man. Nor is any man all of a piece. 
“There,” said the author of “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” when he saw a sinner on his 
way to gaol, ‘‘there but for the grace of 
God goes Richard Baxter.” If the words 
are not quite what would come from Mr. 
Morley’s lips, he 
would at least ad- 
mit that it is not 
easy to decide, in 
his ownoranother’s 
case, which is the 
master element of 
character. He im- 
presses the men 
who are most un- 
like him with his 
fairness of mind 
and fairness of pur- 
pose. Years ago 
occurred a _ con- 
versation between 
Mr. Morley and a 
man as unlike him 
in most points as 
can be conceived, a 
Conservative and a 
Scotland lad. They 
talked freely and 
parted friends. 
“You seem to get 
on well with Mor- 
ley, Radical as he 
is?” said a_ by- 





Mr. John Morley. 
From a private photograph. 
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stander. He answered, “If all Radicals 
were like Morley they would be easy to 
get on with.” Then he added, “and 
perhaps there would be fewer Conserva- 
tive.” Yet Mr. Morley had been implac- 
able in argument. What had impressed 
and softened the Conservative was this 
very sweetness and sweet reasonableness, 
with which the mere Radical or mere 
doctrinaire is so seldom endowed. 

He looks a Puritan and talks like a 
philosopher. Better than that, his 
talk, his presence, his life persuade you 
that here is a man who cares for men, 
and for humanity. He puts emotional 
conceptions into sparkling epigrams, as if 
to dazzle you into the belief that the 
sentimental view of affairs is the practical 
view. ‘There is a hint of the millenium 
in his political teaching, nor is it always 
quite clear whether his Radicalism does 
not slide imperceptibly into Socialism. 
He has written the best book extant on 
Burke, unless Mr. Payne’s Preface to the 
“Select Works” be an exception. Yet 
Mr. Morley’s is not the real Burke. He is 
the apostle of the Socialistic Radicalism 
of the eighteenth century in France, and 
he taught the doctrine of “sombre 
acquiescence” in the anarchy and terror 
to which it led. And now he is writing 

“The Life of Mr. 


” 


Gladstone,’”’ to 
whom all these 
things were pro- 


foundly repugnant. 
It will be a unique 
piece of biography 
—the biography of 
a believer by an 
unbeliever ; of the 
real adroit  pro- 
fessional politician 
of his times by a 
political amateur ; 
of an Imperialist 
by a Little 
Englander; of a 
bon-vivant by an 
ascetic ; of a great 
orator by a writer ; 
and a_ biography 
by a real man of 
letters of a man 
who had literature 
indeed, and much 
literature, andwrote 
many books, yet 
never a book which 
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the world would not willingly let die. It 
has been the work of two busy years and 
will be ready in the spring. ‘‘The Life 
of Cobden,” in two thick volumes, is said 
to have been completed within two 
months, in a lonely Scottish moor. 

Mr. Morley was for many years the 
“reader” to Messrs. Macmillan: and is 
still, I think, their literary adviser. There 
could be none with more literature, few 
of sounder literary judgment, or with a 
more conscientious sense of responsibility 
in letters. He is 
a student of his- 
tory as well as of 
literature. He 
cares for books, 
not as books, but 
as literature. It 
is characteristic of 
him that in his 
study of Voltaire 
his references are 
to a discredited 
and obsolete edi- 
tion. He asked 
for a book once at 
Bains’, the well- 
known little book- 
shop in the Hay- 
market. ‘‘ Which 
edition, sir?” ‘‘Oh, 
any edition is good 
enough for me, 
and any copy.” 
What he cared for 
was the substance, 
not the form. 

The most care- 
less sketch of liv- 
ing authors would 
not omit the Poet 
Laureate. I give 
him the style and 
title of the dignity 
he holds, the style he prefers. You may 
hear it as the servant throws open the 
door of the room where dinner guests are 
assembling: ‘‘The Poet Laureate and 
Mrs. Austin.” It may provoke a smile, 
but Mr. Alfred Austin has long since 
made his appeal to posterity rather than 
to the present. Criticism, even ridicule — 
quite undeserved —falls off from him and 
leaves him unscathed ; his confidence in 
himself unimpaired; his faith in the 
justice of the unknown future is wholly 
unshaken. Well, in days when we are 
all supposed to expect the immediate 





verdict of the democracy and to abide by 
it, there is something fine in the attitude 
of a poet who regrets it with contumely, 
and goes his way and writes more verse 
to be met with real dispraise. 

In truth, Mr. Alfred Austin has written 
much more prose than verse, and prose 
of high merit in a particular way. He 
was for many years a leading writer on 
the Standard. He would not, I imagine, 
reject the general verdict of his fellow- 
journalists in England on their editorial 
prose. ‘They rank 
it with the very 
best ‘‘There 
never was any- 
body,” said an ex- 
pert, “‘who could 
deal with an im- 
portant — subject 
more rapidly, more 
firmly, more _at- 
tractively, or with 
a better gift of 
making his points 
clearly, broadly, 
convincingly.’’ 
The writing of a 
good editorial 
article is so much 
an art by itself, 
and so. difficult, 
that even a Poet 
Laureate need not 
disdain such a 
tribute to his 
powers. He be- 
gins his letters to 
the Prime Minis- 
ter, “My dear 
Salisbury.” On 
the other hand, 


Mr. Alfred Austin. Lord Randolph 
From a photograth by Russell & Sons. 


Churchill, when 
leader of the 
House of Commons, used the style, 
“My dear Lord Salisbury,” although his 
chief wrote to him, ‘‘ My dear Randolph.” 
Mr. Gladstone did not like to be called 
“My dear Gladstone”—he had _ been 
known, in reading to the House a letter 
from a colleague which omitted the “ Mr.,” 
to restore it, as more consonant with the 
general nature of things and the dignity 
of his office and of himself. However, 
Mr. Austin is the friend of many persons, 
whom his caprices do not alienate, and a 
guest at many well-known houses. He 
has a house and place of his own in the 
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lovely county of Sussex, and perhaps in 
his prose-books on the country and on 
the charms of Nature and on gardens 
there is as much poetry as in his books 
of verse. He has been rather hardly 
dealt with by the American press. Yet 
to this country he has proved himself a 
friend. 

Mr. Swinburne, to whom the Poet 
Laureateship would naturally have fallen 
had he not chosen to make himself im- 
possible as a candidate, is, even to the 
world of letters, more a name than a man. 
He has lived a life apart. One staunch 
friend, Mr. Watts-Dunton, has been his 
guardian angel ; a few others are admitted 
to his acquaintance ; 
he may be met at a 
Royal Academy pri- 
vate view, where 
many a finger points 
him out, and there 
are houses where 
also he is to be met. 
But his real life is 
among his books 
and with himself; 
an ideal life in 
certain ways ; with 
a wide, sound 
scholarship as one 
basis of it, and a 
lifelong communion 
with the Greeks, 
whose literature he 
deeply admires and, 
except by way of 
experiment or ad- 
venture, refrains 
from taking as a 
model. Nobody is 
more modern; and if he be not entirely 
modern, his literary godfathers need not be 
sought farther back than the Renaissance. 

It was not merely as a Republican that 
he put himself out of the running as Poet 
Laureate. ‘The Queen, to whom the 
Prime Minister had to submit the name 
proposed for that honour, was understood 
to hold that Mr. Swinburne’s verse had at 
times failed. to conform to the standards 
of strict decorum which she enforced to 
her own court and desired to see prevail 
throughout her realm. ‘The eulogist of 
Théophile Gautier was scarce likely to be 
a favourite with the late Queen. But 
Mr. Swinburne has shown often enough 
in his own poetry that he holds himself 
bound by no conventional law of propriety. 





Mr. A. C. Swinburne. 
From a private photograph. 
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The author of “Elizabeth and_ her 
German Garden” and of ‘A Solitary 
Summer” has revealed so much of herself 
in those books that it may not be indis- 
creet to lift another corner of the veil 
Those books are, in truth, autobiographies 
on autobiographical fragments ; or, in a 
phrase which has become hackneyed, 
human documents. Her ideas, her emo- 
tions, her relations to other persons, 
including her husband—many of those 
matters which we are wont to regard as 
personal and intimate—are handled freely ; 
hence the charm of the book. As Pascal 
says, we are delighted and astonished to 
find not only an author, but a living 
human being. 
Well, this _ living 
human being and 
mother of the April, 
May, and_ June 
babies is the Coun- 
tess von Arnim, 
Her husband is son 
tothat Count Arnim, 
once German Am- 
bassador in Paris, 
whom Prince Bis- 
marck felt obliged 
to crush. He flung 
down a diplomatic 
gauntlet to Prince 
Bismarck. ‘Too 
rashly that accom- 
plished and agree- 
able German 
measured himself 
against the Iron 
Chancellor, and in 
that unequal conflict 
was destroyed; as 
befell so many others who miscalculated 
their strength and his. 

The wife of this present Count Arnim 
is English, and before her marriage was 
Miss May Beauchamp. She was staying 
in Rome, and her habit was to go often 
to one of the Roman churches to play 
the organ while there was no service. 
Count Arnim, passing one day, heard the 
organ and went in to listen. He loved 
music, and the organ especially, and 
presently came to love the organist, whom 
there were other opportunities of meeting. 
“Man of Wrath,” as she chooses to call 
him in her books, she makes plain enough 
her devotion to him; it is writ so that all 
men may read. 3etween them was a 
certain difference of age ; at which love 
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laughs. ‘They were married, and the 
German took his English wife to live in 
Berlin in one of those stately but sombre 
palaces, and amid a stately but sombre 
society, which she did not like. Her 
heart was in the country, with the flowers 
and blue skies and fine forests. Presently 
it appeared that Count von Arnim had an 
estate in the north, not far from the 
Baltic; a place, to his mind, quite un- 
inhabitable. ‘They journeyed thither to 
have a look at it, when lo! to her mind 
it appeared not only habitable, but a 
Paradise. ‘They went there as an experi- 
ment, and stayed there finally as in the 
home both liked best. 

Out of this came the first book, which, 
I hear, was published not only anony- 
mously, but unknown to her husband. 
German counts are not all lovers of 
literature, nor would all of them care that 
their own wives should be producers of 
literature. It was not till her first book 
had won public favour and piqued the 
public curiosity, and taken a place of its 
own—TI think a permanent place—with 
the judicious as well as with the general 
to whom such delicate writing is too often 
caviare, that the wife confessed her 
authorship to her husband. 

But “Elizabeth and her German 
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Garden” was a success from the be- 
ginning; much more because of Elizabeth 
than because of the German Garden. 
Edition followed edition, and presently 
“A Solitary Summer” followed the 
“German Garden”; with better fortune 
than sequels usually have. More distinctly 
in the second than in the first is seen the 
true critical gift this lady possesses, and 
her true feeling for literature. And now 
comes ‘*The Benefactress,” for which, 
they tell you in London, the publishers 
paid $5,000 down. Meantime, the 
April, May, and June babies have been 
succeeded by a fourth; of what month 
I know not. The new book is no longer, 
like the two others, a cawserte, but a 
novel. It is also a study of German life, 
curiously minute, vivid, and true. But 
a first novel, whatever else it may be, is 
necessarily an experiment. The American 
reader may presently find an occasion of 
saying to the author, if he likes, whether 
he thinks her experiment successful or 
not. On the same authority on which 
rest these few personal details, I am 
allowed to say that the Count and 
Countess von Arnim will visit the United 
States early next year. There can be 
no doubt of the welcome that awaits 
them. 


BEATA BEATRIX. 


BY CONSTANCE BIDDLE. 


OO mystic deep for smiling is thy bliss ; 


For gentle Death, with passionless, cold kiss, 


Hath touch’d thy lips. 


After love’s fulness empty ! 


Thy hands unaching rest 


Passing blest 


The peace which on those eyelids broods, whose eyes 


Have seen the sad last vision that makes wise. 
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BY HENRY SETON-KARR, M.P. 


* © NAY, are you satisfied with your 
trip?” asked Jack Roberts, the 

a hunter. 
“We've done well enough with elk, 
deer, and antelope —that’s certain,” 


answered I; “but I want to see and kill 
some good big-horn rams and a grizzly 
or two another year. Where can we go 
to get them ?’ 

“You killed a sheep in Rattlesnake 
Canyon last week, and trapped a grizzly 
on the Main Divide. What is the matter 
with them anyway ?” 

“They were all we saw of the kind, 
Jack. Besides, the ram was a small one ; 
you know that well enough. As for the 
bear, he broke all his teeth on the trap, 
and showed no fight when we found him. 
I want to kill a grizzly in a fair stalk.” 

“Wal,” drawled Jack, “if you’ve lost 
any b’ar, I guess I can show you where 
to find ’em all right enough.” 

**Where’s that ? ” 

“In the Big-Horn Mountains, ’way up 
north. I was trappin’ there two years 
ago, and ‘saw all the b’ar I had any use 
for, and we weren't hunting them either. 


You may have to take some chances with 
the Indians, mebbe.” 

‘I thought the Indian troubles were 
over ?” said I. 

“Theyre quiet enough just now,” 
returned Jack, “ but I wouldn’t trust the 
varmint a yard. ‘That Cheyenne tribe 
has been restless for some time past. 
But we won’t borrow trouble anyway. If 
you want a trip to the Big-Horn next 
summer, I'll take you all right, and 
chance it.” 

August of the following year saw me 
landed from the Union Pacific west-bound 
train at the same little western town, 
Fort Steele on the North Platte River, 
intent, with a friend, on a hunting trip to 
the Big-Horn Mountains of Wyoming. 
This district, in the ’seventies, was 
practically a ¢erra incognita to all but a 
few adventurous trappers and prospectors, 
and to certain Indian tribes who, under 
their chief, Sitting Bull, were at that time 
still inclined, naturally enough, to look 
upon North-western Wyoming as _ their 
rightful hunting grounds, and to resent 
the intrusion of the white man. We were 
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amateur white hunting-party 
that had ever entered this particular 
region. At that time, for some three 
hundred miles or more north of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, the territory of 
Wyoming (now a State), from the North 
Platte River to the Montana boundary, 
was a wild western country, uncivilised, 
to all intents and purposes uninhabited 
by white men, a paradise for game. Miles 
of upland prairie and rolling foothills, 
covered with grass and sage brush, are 
interspersed here and there with deep 
and precipitous canyons, and with rugged 
pine-clad mountain ranges running up to 
ten thousand feet or more in_ height. 
Here, in a country magnificently grassed 
and watered, and with open deserts for 
winter range, were at that time to be found 
thousands of elk (wapiti), buffalo, blacktail 
deer, and antelope, as well as the range- 
grizzly, the big-horn sheep, or ov7s montana, 
and an occasional puma or mountain-lion. 
For smaller game, wild duck and geese 
were plentiful in the numerous lakes and 
rivers; while sage hens, grouse, hares 
and rabbits (jack and cotton-tail) abounded 
on the prairies and wooded foothills. 
This was part of the fair domain, then 
teeming with wild animal life, that the 
ruthless civilisation of the white man has 

let us not cant about it—wrested by 
brute force from the red man, its original 
and rightful owner; on the principle, let 


the first 
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requiring some amount of forethought. 
Once started away from the railroad and 
civilisation, anything forgotten must be 
done without. ‘There is no convenient 
store round the corner from camp where 
the missing article can be obtained. I 
have seldom, if ever, started on a hunting 
expedition without forgetting something 
or other—usually a civilised necessity of 
sorts. On one occasion, for example, 
it was tea. Fortunately, on that particular 
occasion the omission was discovered 
and made good at a convenient ranche not 
far from the starting-point. The prime 
necessities of camp life—namely, salt, 
matches, ammunition, and blankets— 
were never allowed by our guides to be 
forgotten. All else besides these, in 
the eyes of an old-timer, were regarded 
as luxuries, agreeable, no doubt, but not 
indispensable, excepting, perhaps, an axe 
and cooking-pot, and—it might be—a 
bottle of whisky. ‘This latter article we 
took in limited quantity, did not husband 
it, and when it was finished, happily went 
without. On the eve of our departure 
from Fort Steele our party were gathered 
in the main saloon of the town, when 
Jack perceived through the window a 
well-known and dissipated local character 
approaching, apparently bent on a drink. 
Some one had recently brought a small 
and rather rare kind of water-snake a few 
inches long up from the river in an old 

















A good game country. 


us take it, of the survival of the strongest 
and the fittest. 

On arrival at Fort Steele we spent a day 
or two in purchasing stores and generally 
arranging the details of our outfit,a process 


tin can. ‘See, boys,” said Jack, ‘ here 
comes old ‘Timberline Jones: we'll have 
a game with him,” and he rapidly inserted 
the water-snake into the glass water-bottle 
on the counter. ‘To the assembled party 
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there enters, an instant after, our dissipated 
friend Jones, obviously recovering from 
the effects of a recent debauch. Would 
he join the boys ina drink? He didn’t 
mind if he did, and promptly poured out 


tents, convoyed by our party on horse- 
back—my friend and myself, two guides, 
a cook, and a ‘‘ horse-wrangler,” with the 
spare horses intended to be used as pack 
animals. Some ten miles from the start 
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a whisky straight. As he raised the glass 
to his mouth his eye caught sight of the 
water-bottle on the bar counter, with the 
water-snake squirming inside. Solemnly 
replacing his untasted glass, he gazed 
steadfastly at the glass jug. After a 
pause: “‘ Boys, d’yer see anything in that 
jug?” Not a muscle in the watching 
faces stirred. Presently a matter-of-fact 
voice replied: “‘ What's up, ‘Timberline ? 
the water’s all right anyway, I guess.” 
‘** But don’t yer see the snake ?” persisted 
Jones. ‘What snake?” replied the 
chorus: “you're shaky this morning, 
pard ; that’s only good spring water.” 
Slowly replacing on the counter his un- 
tasted drink, and muttering to himself, 
“Great Cesar! I’ve got ’em again,” 
Timberline Jones at once left the saloon, 
evidently under the intended and sober- 
ing impression that the snake was a 
phantom of his imagination. 

Next day our party started north from 
Fort Steele for our happy hunting 
grounds. ‘The first stage was to a small 
outlying ranche on the North Platte River, 
about sixty miles away. <A four-horse 
waggon carried our ‘stores, baggage, and 


in camp. 


our waggon upset on a_ steep hillside 
and turned completely over. Luckily no 
damage was done beyond a broken pole 
and one bottle of pickles smashed, the 
soft bedding on the top saving the cargo. 

The second day out we reached our 
ranche, the last roof we were destined 
to see for some two months; and _ here 
a few days were spent in selecting 
pack-horses, fitting pack-saddles, and 
arranging the packs. <A_ considerable 
amount of care and forethought, coupled 
with the knowledge only gained by ex- 
perience, is required for a well-ordered 
pack:-train. Badly fitting saddles and ill- 
balanced packs mean sore backs, kicking 
ponies, general delay, bad language, and 
loss of temper. In our case, nine hardy 
little western ponies carried stores and 
cooking outfit, baggage, spare ammunition, 
camp tools, and two A tents ; and it took 
my friend and myself about a month 
to learn the mysteries of the diamond 
hitch, in which the ropes form a diamond 
on the top of the pack. 

For the first week of our trip we 
travelled steadily northwards at the rate 
of fifteen to twenty miles a day, crossing 
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the Rattlesnake Range and a forty-mile 
desert beyond, and one fine evening 
pitched our camp at the foot of some 
hills that our guides informed us were 
the southern spur of the Big-Horn Range. 
Antelope had been everywhere visible since 
we had left the ranche, and had supplied 
us daily with fresh meat and the best 
possible rifle practice. On the Rattle- 
snake Mountains we had seen our first 
band of elk, some thousand strong, and 
had left them severely alone. ‘They 
would keep, if necessary, until our return. 
On the edge of the desert we found 
our first buffalo. Almost every day we 
amused ourselves by running one or two 
old bulls, but were content to kill only 
a couple of the oldest and shaggiest we 
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his dark body and great size always gave 
him away to the sharp-eyed hunter in 
the open ground which he always insisted 
on frequenting. I have constantly run 
solitary old bulls on a grey fourteen-hand 


pony that was my favourite hunting 
mount, and only once failed in any 


serious attempt to overhaul the buffalo. 
Dear old Pinto, what a free and gallant 
steed you were! You have even at times 
bolted with me, on scenting buffalo. or 
elk, being as keen as I was to get near 
the game. 

What usually happened on_ these 
occasions was that, after a good gallop 
of one or two miles, I would get within 
twenty yards or so of the buffalo, generally 
on an uphill grade; and the then in- 

















In the heart of the Rockies. 


could find, in order to preserve their 
heads as trophies. This characteristic 
wild animal of North America, which once 
roamed the western prairies in millions, 
and was the mainstay of the Indian tribes 
for food, robes, and tent-covering, is now, 
as every one knows, practically extinct. 
A few still exist in the National Park, 
and also here and there in captivity, 
Zvery naturalist and sportsman must 
deeply regret this destruction, and yet 
it is difficult to imagine how, in a wild 
and originally somewhat lawless country, 
it could have been prevented. To a 
man mounted on a good horse, and 
armed with a breech-loading rifle, this 
shaggy-fronted, ferocious-looking old im- 
postor was the easiest possible prey ; and 


dignant bull would raise his ridiculous 
little tufted apology for a tail, turn round, 
and—if approached too close— endeavour 
a charge, an attack which never succeeded 
while the horse kept his legs, which mine, 
I am glad to say, always did. After 
a good look at, and some amusement 
with, our buffalo, we usually left him 
unmolested. ‘There was always, to my 
mind, something humorous, and _ also 
slightly pathetic, in the: contrast between 
an old bull-buffalo’s ferocious, shaggy- 
fronted appearance, and the impotence 
of his attack upon a man on horseback. 
I once succeeded—this was on another 
hunting trip—in company with a western 
hunter, in driving a_ bull-buffalo some 
miles towards camp. He had _ been 
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slightly wounded by one of our party, 
and by riding behind and on either 
flank we moved him at a trot for several 
miles in the desired direction, in order— 
as my companion remarked—to please 
the boys in camp. But the bull finally 
tired of the process, and turned to bay 
in a steep gully, out of which nothing 
would dislodge him. 
the steep bank above him I might have 
sprung on his back, and could touch 
him with the muzzle of my rifle. Having 
duly admired his massive proportions 
and the savage way he drove his horns 
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21 
gaze at the strange intruders, went off 
at a lumbering gallop, and with a good 
start, over a long downhill stretch of 
prairie. A single buffalo can run down 
hill or on the flat at a pace that will 
stretch the best cow-pony that ever lived, 
but uphill his heavy fore-hand soon brings 
him to bay. It so happened in this case 
that the prairie stretched downhill for 
many miles, and I never got within a 
hundred yards of that bull. I may 
mention that I never fired a stern shot 
at a buffalo: this would have been 
useless cruelty. For a clean kill it was 
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into the bank, we left him in peace, and 
I have no doubt he eventually recovered 
both his health and his temper. 

The one occasion on which I failed 
to catch a buffalo, and ran Pinto to a 
complete standstill in the attempt, was 
when we were crossing the desert already 
mentioned. We were travelling with our 
pack-train, when out of a gully about two 
hundred yards ahead of us emerged a 
solitary old buffalo bull, one of the largest 
I have ever seen. My horse was fresh, 
and I promptly gave chase. I wanted 
to kill that particular bull. By the time 
I was over the gully, the shaggy old 
monster, having stood for a moment to 


necessary to have a fair broadside chance, 
and shoot him low behind the shoulder. 
Some three miles farther on, Pinto, 
with legs a-straddle, heaving flanks, and 
loosened girth, was standing absolutely 
pumped out—the pace had been severe— 
while his rider sat on the prairie and 
watched with some annoyance a dark 
speck disappearing over the horizon in 
a cloud of dust. 


But we were now approaching the 
home of the grizzly and the big-horn 
sheep. Next day we travelled on and 


upwards along the spur and well into 
the heart of a rough and thickly wooded 
country, and pitched our first regular 
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camp in a beautiful grove of firs by the 
side of a mountain stream. During that 
day’s travel we came across the only man, 
outside of our own party, that we were 


that occasionally come off when wanted, 
and a splendid pair of fat haunches 
subsequently hung in camp that night. 
It was our pride all through the rest of 
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destined to see for some two months. 
Jack and I had ridden ahead to look 
for a blacktail buck—an animal which 
supplies the most delicious venison of 
the Rockies. Coming suddenly to the 
edge of a small gully, there below us was 
a prospector’s camp, whose owner was 
washing some gravel by a stream. We 
rode close to him unobserved, and his 
startled look as he turned and saw two 
men, armed with rifles, close behind him, 
I shall not easily forget. His mind was 
soon relieved, but he subsequently con- 
fessed his fear of Indians, and that for 
a moment his scalp felt loose. Yes, he 
guessed he was alone, and washing for 
colour. His pard had gone into the 
nearest settlement for stores. In answer 
to inquiries about game, he calculated 
he hadn’t lost any bear himself, but that 
we should find all the grizzlies we had 
any use for farther up the range. Had 
we a chaw of ’baccy? We had, and gave 
it, and so passed on. Soon after, riding 
through an open park, we jumped a fine 
blacktail buck with a clustered head of 
many points. Before I was out of the 
saddle the deer was going with the bound- 
ing gallop peculiar to these animals for 
all he was worth to the cover beyond. 
I broke his neck just as he was entering 
the timber with one of those lucky shots 


that hunting trip never to be without fat 
blacktail venison in the larder. 

That night for the first time we pitched 
our A tents. Hitherto, having been 
travelling steadily every day, we had been 
satisfied, in glorious August weather, to 
make our beds on the prairie under the 
stars, 

Next morning we started in different 
directions: Jack and I down the lip of 
the valley before-mentioned, the others 
towards the west. Every now and then 
we dismounted and carefully examined 
the valley below us from the rocky ridge 
above. About the third time of doing 
this, as I stood on a slab of rock at the 
very edge of the cliff, a terrific scuffling. 
took place on the rough hillside below), 
me, and the next moment a three-parts+ 
grown bear sprang on to the ledge nat.) 
twenty feet from where I stood, ang 
made for the thick timber beside us. 1° 
lost no time in breaking his back with a 
500-bore express bullet, and finished him 
with my second barrel as he scrambled 
towards me, evidently with hostile intent. 

From that day onwards our saddles and 
the camp outfit generally reeked of the 
smell of bear, much to the annoyance 
and disgust of some of our dogs. The 
nervous systems of one or two of our 
horses were completely upset by this 
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pervading odour of a successful bear- 
hunting camp. ‘They never got quite 
reconciled to it, as a scattered pack 
and occasionally a dismounted rider 
would every now and then testify. We 


continued our progress down the valley, 
thinking that if we could not find sheep, 
jumping grizzlies from under the cliff 
was sport enough in itself. Later in 
the day we were engaged in eating the 
wild raspberries that grew in profusion 
along the hillside. I had left Jack and 
the horses a little way behind, and, rifle 
in hand, had gradually eaten my way 
along a ridge of raspberry-bush-covered 
rock overhanging a thickly-wooded glade, 
when I again heard the rush of some 
heavy animal below me. I cocked the 
rifle and peered down through the bushes 
and trees. Through an opening I 
presently saw a black bear some sixty 
yards below, who—unfortunately — for 
himself—undertook to stop for a moment 
and look up towards the noise that had 
disturbed him. ‘The chance was a pretty 
one. I fired straight down at the centre 
of a black furry back, heard a scuffle and 
a moan as the bear passed out ot sight, 
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seen, and found him stone dead. He 
happened to be the only black bear we 
shot during the trip. This variety is 
distinguished from the ordinary range- 
grizzly by a smaller head and claws, a 
smaller body generally, a milder dis- 
position, and silky coal-black fur. The 
cubs of the black bear are occasionally 
brown, but they invariably, as I believe, 
turn black in colour with maturity, 

One day I was fortunate enough to 
secure four old ram sheep of the largest 
size, and during the process of stalking 
and shooting them ran against almost 
every variety of Rocky Mountain fauna. 
I was out with our chief guide, Jack, and 
early in the day had spied with our 
glasses a band of rams on a rocky hill 
about a mile distant. Riding through 
some scattered timber towards the foot of 
this hill, we disturbed in succession a band 
of elk, a buck antelope, two old buffaio 
bulls, and one of the finest old blacktail 
bucks I have ever seen. ‘This latter 
animal simply would not get out of our 
way—because, I suppose, we did not want 
him ; and he even threatened at one time 
to spoil our stalk of the sheep. We 
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and all was still. We cautiously made 
our way down to the cover below, and, 
equally cautiously, crawled through the 
bushes towards where the bear was last 


eventually managed, after a long climb on 
foot, to get within shot of four old rams, 
killing one and wounding another that we 
afterwards secured. Meantime, during this 
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pursuit, we came on the rest of the band, 
who saw us and ran. ‘They paused for a 
moment on the crest of the hill, and I 
knocked over a third ram—a long shot— 
before they disappeared, and wounded a 


stream at its foot, with the heads of the 
three rams already killed. But our morn- 
ing’s sport was not yet over. My first 
wounded ram—evidently a good one, with 
a fine head—was shortly spied on the re- 
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fourth. We ran on to the ridge of the 
hill, but the wounded ram_ had dis- 
appeared. Following downhill the general 
direction the herd had taken, 1 then 
jumped a grizzly out of a gulch, and 
missed him handsomely as he galloped 
away. <A very exhausted and_ broken 
winded biped struggled back up the 
hill again—the elevation was probably 
over nine thousand feet—and as_ luck 
would have it I came unexpectedly on 
my last wounded ram lying down among 
some rocks. He sprang up and ran down 
the hill past me within easy range. With 
a desperate effort I managed to hold the 
sight on to him long enough to break his 
back, and then sat down on the hillside 
fairly exhausted. Jack presently appeared 
leading the horses. 

Having somewhat recovered from our 
exertions, and Jack being of opinion that 
we had had a “strong adjective” of a 
time with the sheep, our thoughts naturally 
turned to lunch. We rode slowly down 
and round the hill towards a convenient 


verse slope. Again leaving my companion 
with the horses, I approached through the 
rocks and cover to within a hundred 
and fifty yards, and for the fourth and 
last time that day managed a clean kill ; 
though at the shot the ram moved round 
the hill out of sight, and I thought at first 
I had missed him. — Finding and following 
a strong blood-trail, we found him a few 
hundred yards distant stone dead, shot 
just over the heart. We returned slowly 
to camp that afternoon, with a pair of 
big-horn heads slung behind each saddle. 

For some weeks after this we proceeded 
to work slowly north and west through 
the range, camping here and there for 
a few days at a time, adding steadily to 
our pile of furry bearskins and curved 
ovts montana heads meanwhile ; and at 
the same time steadily reducing our stock 
of groceries. 

Among other incidents of our trip, I 
once was unwillingly compelled to spend 
a night out on the mountain-side. It 
happened thus. Bob Snell, our second 
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guide, was hunting with me on_ the 
west side of the range, in a country 
intersected by the deep and _steep-sided 
canyons characteristic of the Rockies. 
We had spied two good rams feeding 
on the far side of one of these canyons, 
which we had spent the whole morning 
in crossing. ‘The far side was flat, and 
offered no convenient cover for a stalk, 
except high grass. I managed, never- 
theless, to effect an artistic approach. 

By the time we reached the flat on 
the far side of the canyon the rams were 
lying down, and I could just see their 
great curving horns over the grass. I 
slowly approached up wind in a sitting 
posture, with my head just clear of the 
grass. When some two hundred yards 
away, the rams caught sight of me and 
sprang up, standing for a moment to 
look—broadside on, ‘Taking a full sight 
on the back of the largest, I was lucky 
enough to break his spine, but missed 
the second ram as he ran—like a streak— 
for the canyon. By the time we had 
returned with the head across the canyon 
back to our horses it was getting late. 
Idly spying up the gorge with my glass, 
before setting out for camp, there we saw 
a large bear coming down a game-trail 
on the other side. ‘The opportunity was 
too good to be lost. Again we scrambled 
down the canyon side, caught the bear 
feeding on wild cherries at the bottom, 
put an express bullet down her throat 
as she gazed upwards at the intruders 
looking at her—it was a large female 
grizzly—over a rock; and finally, after 
skinning her, regained our horses just 
as it was getting dark. We being then 
in a hurry, my horse, of course, shied 
at the bearskin—broke away and _ bolted 
—had to be followed and caught, and I 
shortly after realised the reason of Bob’s 
accompanying profanity. A mountain 
mist descended upon us, and_ before 
we were a mile on our road home it 
was pitch dark and_ raining heavily. 
Presently I could not see my horse’s 
head. We camped perforce that night 
in the open, supperless and smokeless— 
everything on us being soaking wet 
with saddles for pillows, and covered by 
the fresh bearskin. At the first streak 
of dawn we started for camp, and got 
back in time for breakfast, none the worse 
for our outing. But all that night I 
had, for the first time, envied Bob’s 
capacity for chewing tobacco, 
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We had now killed about a dozen 
bears without any serious difficulty. 
‘*Where are your fighting grizzlies ?” we 
one evening asked our guides, with all 
the insolence and confidence of youth. 
“We thought these Big-Horn grizzlies 
of yours could fight.” 

“This yer shootin’ picnic ain’t over 
yet,” growled the men in return; ‘‘there’s 
some old grizzlies about this range that 
would take much to rile, and don’t you 
forget it. You may happen on one yet 
before you're through, and then you'll 
find out all right what a b’ar fight means.” 

The opportunity came sooner than I 
thought. Jack and I had spent the next 
morning cleaning bear-hides, and_ after 
lunch we rode off north into some rough 
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country where I had previously seen 
much bear sign, and presently came to 
the top of a hill commanding a distant 
view. From here we spied, with the glass, 
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a bear in the distance. We promptly 
hustled off in pursuit, and after a ride of 
a mile or more came to an open park, 
in the centre of which lay a fallen tree. 
The bear seen had been feeding on a 
plateau beyond. 

I chanced to be riding ahead. ‘‘’There’s 
a bear,” whispered Jack, as a big grey 
head appeared over the fallen tree. What 
followed in the next few moments takes 
longer to tell than it did to happen. As 
I sprang from the saddle to shoot, an 
enormous grizzly of the largest kind 
quite a different animal from the bear first 
seen—jumped up on the trunk of the tree, 


jumped at the saddle ; my horse, seeing 
the bear close behind me, swerved and 
bolted. Grizzly, now only a few yards 
away, was rising to strike with a gigantic 
clawy, sinewy paw that could, with a 
single blow, break a buffalo’s back or 
tear out all his ribs. With a cold thrill 
down my back, and a sensation at the 
pit of the stomach that reminded me of 
the fourth-form room at Harrow, I also 
swerved and bolted—up the hill—for all 
I was ever worth, in what Jack afterwards 
described as ten-foot strides. He mean- 
while, with unloaded rifle thrown on the 
ground, sat on his horse fifty yards away 
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An old buffalo bull. 


behind which he had been feeding on 
a dead elk. As I pulled the first trigger, 
he sprang down all claws, hair, and teeth, 
and charged straight at us. The shot 
was a clean miss, over his back as he 
jumped down ; and here was grizzly not 
thirty yards away, on a downhill run, and 
obviously intent on first blood. The 
second bullet went home, right in the 
centre of the broad furry breast—as we 
afterwards ascertained. He turned a 
complete summersault and, lighting on his 
feet again, came on, apparently uninjured. 
My rifle was now empty, and there was 
no time to reload. ‘The next few seconds 
were a kind of nightmare. I turned and 


and emptied his six-shooter at the bear, 
without apparent effect. 

I glanced nervously over my shoulder 
as I ran, and then saw that the fight 
was done. Grizzly—obviously mortally 
wounded—having missed his blow, was 
blundering on downhill, probably not 
knowing where he went. Even an old 
king of the Divide, weighing a thousand 
pounds or so of sinewy muscular flesh 
and bone, could not long withstand 
the effects of a half-inch expanding bullet, 
propelled by five drams of black powder 
through a Henry rifled barrel, crashing 
through his vitals. 

I pulled up short, rapidly reloaded, put 
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two more express bullets behind the 
shoulder of the bear, and laid him dead 
at our feet. 

An inspection of the premises showed 
the half-eaten carcase of an elk behind the 
fallen tree in the centre of the open park. 
We had disturbed an old grizzly at his 
dinner, and thus upset his temper. Hence 
the sudden and savage nature of his charge. 
We pulled ourselves together, took the skin 
and skull of our fallen foe ; went on after 
the bear first seen, but failed to find him ; 
returned to find and kill yet another bear 
eating the same elk—this one bolted 
ingloriously for the timber and was shot 
in the process—and so home to camp. 
The laugh round the camp fire that night 
was on the side of our men. 

Soon after, we began to think of return- 
ing southwards. It was towards the end 
of September, and the weather began to 
threaten. A three days’ snowstorm had 
kept us in camp, where we spent the first 
day in building a “ wicky-up” or Indian 
tent with young fir-trees and boughs, and 
the next two days in playing poker therein 
with our men, who entirely convinced us 
—fortunately the stakes were low—that 
poker is a game of skill. On the fourth 
day the weather cleared, and that evening 
some of our party brought back the news 
that they had heard much rifle-shooting 
on the east side of the range. We noticed 
that our guides that night were distinctly 
uneasy, and something was said about 
Indians. Next day Jack and I went out 
to reconnoitre in the direction where the 
shots had been heard. We found the 
carcase of a freshly killed buffalo—also 
numerous horse-tracks crossing the range 
from east to west. ‘These Jack pronounced 
to be those of a party of Indians on the 
war-path : first, because no party of white 
men would be travelling in such numbers; 
second, because the horses were unshod. 
For these reasons they were Indians ; and 
thirdly, having no lodge-poles with them 
—these drag on the ground and leave a 
trail—they must necessarily be Indians 
on the war-path. 

On our return to the railroad some 
weeks later, we found Jack’s deductions 
were correct. A band of red men on 
the war-path had crossed the range a few 
miles from our camp-—fortunately the 
recent snow had concealed our trail and 
our presence—and had subsequently pro- 
ceeded to raid a valley farther west. ‘he 
rifle-shots our party had heard the previous 
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day were no doubt the Indians killing 
some buffalo for meat. 

Our guides declined to do any more 
hunting, and insisted on an immediate 
return. Next day we left our camp, with 
regret, and proceeded to go south in what 
we who had no experience of Indians 
thought to be an undignified hurry. We 
subsequently altered our opinion, and the 
local view was that we narrowly escaped, 
mainly through the luck of the snowstorm, 
an Indian fight. 

But there was yet another bear episode 
in store. I had ridden ahead of the pack- 
train, and was engaged in eating my lunch 
as I jogged along, when, rounding a corner, 
there on an open hillside not two hundred 
yards away was a fair-sized _ silver-tip 
digging for roots. ‘The temptation for a 
shot was irresistible. I jumped from the 
saddle, and with the bridle over my arm, 
opened fire on the bear. My horse had 
recently become rather jumpy under fire, 
and would not stand well. ‘The continuous 
and all-pervading smell of bear’s grease 
for many weeks past had tended to upset 
his nervous system. For one shot he 
stood. ‘This luckily broke the bear’s leg. 
‘Then he dragged steadily on my arm, 
while I continued ineffectually to bombard 
the silver-tip, who at first indulged in a 
variety of uncouth antics, no doubt savage 
and wondering at the strange fly that had 
bitten him; and then, on three legs, 
galloped for a neighbouring belt of timber. 
Meanwhile the whole pack-train had filed 
into view, and our men watched with 
amusement what they were subsequently 
pleased to describe as a circus. But no 
halt was made. Jack and Bob were 
obviously in a great hurry to move on, 
and afterwards explained that they feared 
my shots would be heard by the Indians, 
who might take a notion to follow us. 
No such idea had entered my inexpert- 
enced head. ‘That bear had to be killed ; 
and our party disappeared in the distance 
down the valley as I followed the wounded 
silver-tip—a well-grown two-year-old—into 
the timber; there found and killed him; 
took his skin and claws, and hustled on 
the tracks of our party, whom I did not 
catch up until dark. 

Four days’ steady travelling took us out 
of the Big-Horn Range; but Jack was 
uneasy in his mind and bubbling with 
profanity until we were once again south 
of the desert and the Rattlesnake Range. 
What he chiefly feared was the theft of 
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our horses. Six well-armed men would 
only be attacked by Indians if caught 
napping and taken by surprise. But to 
steal all our horses would have been an 
irresistible temptation and an easy feat 


may have said as to the delightful variety 
of Rocky Mountain big game in those 
days—I am prepared now to affirm that 
the finest wild animal of them all is the 
mature wapiti bull, that magnificent great 

















A halt on the top 


for a redskin marauding band; and to 
compel a Westerner to travel home two 
hundred miles on foot was almost as bad 
as taking his scalp or his life. 

Fortunately nothing of the kind occurred. 
We soon after reached our ranche with 
a goodly load of twenty-two bearskins and 
fourteen big-horn heads, thelargest of which 
latter trophies measured thirty-nine inches 
along the curve of the horn and eighteen 
inches round the base ; as well as a couple 
of buffalo heads and one or two of good 
blacktail deer. For the last week of our 
travel south the stores had run short, and 
we had learnt by practical experience 
how easy it is to do without unattainable 
luxuries. ‘Tea, oatmeal bread and meat 

straight—then made up our bill of fare. 

It was now the month of October, and 
the weather was cold. We wanted one 
or two good wapiti heads to complete 
our season’s bag, and accordingly pro- 
ceeded for a fortnight to explore a range 
of mountains on the east of the North 
Platte River, this time with a waggon 
carrying our stores and impedimenta— 
including a tent stove—in order to obtain 
some of these truly magnificent trophies. 

In spite of all that I have written about 
the attractions of hunting — big-horn 
grizzlies or buffalo—no matter what I 


of the Divide. 


red-deer that I have never yet stalked 
in his native forest without a thrill of 
extreme admiration for his appearance 
and great excitement in his pursuit. 

Imagine Landseer’s “‘ Monarch of the 
Glen,” magnified in size about twice, 
with horns sixty inches long, the three 
top points on each side of his twelve-point 
head not as a crown, but in a plane—the 
first tine of the three being the longest 
and heaviest of all—and there you have 
the ‘‘Monarch of the Divide,” the finest 
deer in the world. More particularly in 
the autumn season, in the time of love 
and war, is he a thing of strength, grace, 
and beauty. Lean in the flank, with a 
great black ruff of long hair round his 
neck, hoarsely whistling and bellowing de- 
fiance to all comers till the forest resounds, 
occupied only in guarding and _ fighting 
for his harem of cows, the old bull-elk 
in October is a joy to behold, and an 
irresistible temptation—in season and in 
reason—to stalk and to kill. 

“Why kill him?” perhaps asks the 
naturalist and philosopher: ‘ why not 
admire and ride away?” Echo answers, 
“Why not, indeed?” As well ask why 


Scotch deer forests command fancy rentals 
and contribute so largely to the rates ; 
why big-game hunters and deerstalkers 
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are drawn from all sorts and conditions 
of men, and are thoroughly representative 
of the genus omo; why the world-wide 
instinct of civilised as well as primitive 
man is to hunt and kill wild game; why, 
in fact, generic man is an omnivorous, 
carnivorous, predatory animal; and why 
prime beefsteak in London is—now, in 
this civilised age—still one shilling or 
more per pound. 

But the big-game hunters, for whom | 
now claim to say a word, have in fact 
done practically nothing to reduce the 
stock of Rocky Mountain big game. 
They have only killed in sweet reasonable- 
ness, for sport and healthful excitement 
and exercise, the old bulls and such-like ; 
and all their combined killing multiplied 
fivefold would have had no appreciable 
effect on the natural increase of the stock, 
unless perhaps in the case of such game 
as wolf, bear, and mountain-lion, where no 
distinctions of age and sex are drawn. 

Hide-hunters, settlers, and Indians, who 


have killed in the past regardless of 


season, numbers, age, or sex, are the real 
authors of that sad diminution of the wild 
animal life of the Rockies that has 
taken place during the past thirty years. 


numbers allowed to be killed per hunter, 
and last, but not least, by the strictly 
enforced game sanctity of the Yellowstone 
National Park. 

To return, then, to our reasonable 
killing. One more episode will suffice. 
We were camped—my friend and I— 
during the sunny, chilly Indian summer 
of Wyoming—at the foot of a mountain 
range then full of deer, elk, etc., now a 
vast summer stock ranche. At might, 
through the pine-woods, the whistling of 
rival bulls was at that time a familiar 
sound. One day Bob Snell and I were 
bent on exploring a certain hill where, 
the day before, a particularly hoarse note 
had betokened the presence of an old 
bull. Presently we came to some very 
fresh tracks of a large herd of elk. The 
whole forest seem to smell of them. “I 
think we'll leave our horses, Bob,” said I. 
Bob agreed. We advanced cautiously on 
foot, and soon came in sight of some 
cow-elk feeding. A patient examination 
of the thick forest through my binoculars 
gradually revealed a good-sized herd—here 
a cow lying down, there another, only the 
head and ears visible—and every now and 
then one or two would feed into and 

















A fair twelve-point head. 


Wapiti have only been saved from total 
extinction by their own natural activity 
and instincts, by the establishment of 
game wardens, by a licence to kill that 
must be paid for; by a restriction on the 


again out of sight. There must be a 
good bull somewhere in charge, we knew, 
if we could only ascertain on which side 
of the herd he stood or lay. Suddenly 
a hoarse challenge on the far side of 
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the cows rang out, higher up the hill, and 
yet again from one spot. Bob and I 
exchanged a triumphant glance. ‘ He 
sounds his own death knell,” thought I, 
as my companion whispered, “That’s a 
big bull, and he’s lyin’ down, I reckon, 
tother side of the herd.” 

We carefully retreated, and made a long 
détour, with a favourable wind, in order 
to approach the side where the bull lay. 
To stalk in thick timber up to a_ bull 
through a herd of cows was an impossible 
task. ‘The country was rough and broken, 
fallen timber lay here and there; our 
progress was necessarily slow, but an hour 
later found us on the far side of where we 
had heard the bull whistle, and the final 
stage of the stalk began. I advanced 
slowly from tree to tree, with picked and 
noiseless step, my companion a yard or 
two behind, my finger on trigger of rifle 
and my thumb on cock, searching with 
anxious gaze every opening through the 
forest in front. We were on a wooded 
hill, which descended rapidly beyond a 
ridge in front. Soon we were near the 
ridge, without a sight or sound of elk. 

My heart began to sink. ‘I believe 
theyre gone,” I whispered to my 
companion; but he shook his head. 
Slowly we crept forward another yard, and 
gained another twenty feet of sight over 
the ridge. ‘Kill that bull,” suddenly 
whispered Bob; and there, some sixty 
yards in front of me through an opening 
in the trees, I saw the dark head and 
ruffed neck of a bull-elk looking straight 
at us. He had heard us, and had that 
moment risen from his midday couch. 

“That’s not the big one, Bob,” I 
whispered, for I could see a pair of horns, 
and they did not look large enough. 


‘** Kill him, I tell yer,” growled Bob, 
“and then run in.” 

I took a fine sight below the chin, 
and pressed the trigger. ‘The forest re- 
sounded with the roar of the express 
rifle, and the head vanished in a cloud 
of smoke. I rushed forward, loading as 
I ran, past the body of a fair-sized 
bull-elk—my shot had broken his neck— 
into a small glade, and ‘‘ There’s yer bull!” 
whispered Bob, as a gigantic yellow-brown 
body rose quickly into view on the other 
side of the open glade, eighty yards away, 
and a splendid old elk of the largest kind 
stood for a moment to gaze at the in- 
truders. He had been lying guarding 
his harem down the hill below him, and 
keeping the younger bull I had just killed 
ata respectful distance. One stride would 
take him out of sight down the hill ; this 
I knew. I also knew that he carried a 
magnificent head, the best I had seen 
that season. I was therefore over-keen 
and jumpy. With eye glued on the 
broad yellow side six inches behind the 
shoulder, I fired a rapid right and left, 
loaded and fired again as he staggered 
forward, stumbled, and then fell with a 
crash, stone dead. 

My first shot—I knew at the time that 
it was high—had just grazed the back, 
and was to all intents and purposes a 
miss. Fortunately a quick second barrel 
had pierced his heart, and the last two 
shots were really unnecessary. He carried 
a noble fourteen-point head of fifty-eight 
inches that now adorns the house in which 
I write. Bob had correctly and rapidly 
diagnosed the situation. Had I not killed 
the smaller bull and run in at once, we 
had never seen his lordly rival and 
master, 
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BY LENA CARRINGTON. 


HE eyes of her, amber glowing, 
a. The hair of her, darkly flowing, 
Her face ivory white, with the dawning light 
Of the soul of her, faintly showing. 


The heart of her, mutely flaming, 
The hands of her, boldly claiming, 
Her mouth crimson dyed with the passionate tide 


' 


Of the whole of her. Mine for the taming! 
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CHAPTER 


XII 


HELD CAPTIVE, 


™ 'TANDISH followed dully, conscious 
only of the relief of the freshening 

a. air and of the ominous resounding 
clank of the guard’s footsteps in the 
vaulted passages. Donnington Castle was 
no such strong keep, he reflected, though 
put in martial array; the more wonder 
that it still baffled the of the 
Cause. And with that there reached him 
a muffled clamour of voices and laughter ; 
a small heavy door was swung open, and 
he was met by a rush of light which 
stopped him like an actual barrier. He 
was standing looking into the great hall, 


soldiers 


where at a table bright with tapers, 
beneath the gusty flare of a cresset, 
was gathered a group of Royalists. 


Standish stared at them with eyes used to 
the gloom of his cell, and would have 
stumbled forward had not one of his 
guards restrained him roughly, laying hand 
on his wounded arm in a way that made 
him wince despite himself. 

“You will abide the Governor's 
pleasure, sirrah,” whispered the man, and 
the little group remained half hidden in 
the shadow of the low-browed doorway. 

The prisoner steadied himself against 
the stone until his giddiness passed slowly 
and he could make out the scene before 
him. Rent and stained was the rich 
attire of the gentlemen, and the goid and 
silver plate was missing from the table 
before them—gone to the hungry mint at 
Oxford and the service of the King’s 
needs. Yet for all that there was enough 
of brilliance, of debonair grace and gaiety, 
to sting the young Puritan with a sense of 
difference. Unshorn and begrimed from 
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his prison, with his sword arm disabled 
and his sword gone, Standish felt himself 
but a sorry champion of his Cause. And 
how assured they looked, these men who 
had kept the Standard flying in defiance 
of Manchester and Cromwell! How 
ready with jest and laugh, and_heart’s 
blood, as the moment should demand ! 
Watching them angrily, and with naught 
to do but watch, Standish saw himself 
resentfully as they would see him, He 
stood there rebel and outlaw, while the 
Royalists, wine-cup or sword in hand, 
sent echoing up to the raftered roof the 
name, the health of their King. Then, 
while he leaned there cursing himself for 
his weakness, and his opponents for being 
what they were, Standish became aware 
of a guarded figure slowly advancing up 
the hall from the wide end-portal. It was 
Cornet Strong, who stood confronting the 
Royalists with unflinching eyes. 

Very sombre and resistant he stood in 
his tarnished soldier trappings, setting 
against the Cavalier ease and raillery the 
quiet of one sure of an_ unassailable 
defence and alliance. At sight of him 
Standish remembered their imprisoned 
hours together, and the fervours which 
had flashed across them. He divined in 
his fellow-prisoner the fire of a loyalty 
more profound and passionate than the 
Cavaliers’ courtly allegiance to a courtiers’ 
King. Shame and pride kindled in him 
together, scorching up those differences 
which had abashed him a moment since. 
He strained forward in a quick desire to 
range himself beside that solitary figure, 
to enroll himself anew in that Army 
which looked to God alone as its Captain 
and its King. The grip of his guard 
restrained him, and the next moment one 
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of the group of Royalists had detached 
himself from the rest and sauntered 
forward in a leisurely fashion to where 
the Cornet stood. 

“So ho, my Puritan,” said Roy O’Neil 
in his silkiest voice, ‘I came hither 
looking for a friend, and, ’zounds, I find 
more than I looked for. ‘There'll be no 
talk of hanging to-day, or at the least not 
of hanging me—ch, Cornet ?” 

He swung a chair round from the table 
and dropped sidewise upon it, scanning 
his captive with an odd narrowing of 
the eyelids. Roy O’Neil it was, though his 
dark hair had been cropped close as any 
Roundhead’s, and though the lines of his 
laughing mouth had grown a trifle set. 

‘How much is your life worth?” he 
asked, when he had finished his scrutiny. 

“That may be lost which is worth 
more than life,” answered Strong quietly. 

The simple words struck white rage into 
O’Neil’s smiling face. ‘* Damn you!” he 
said fiercely, beneath his breath. 

Sir John Boys, the Governor, leaned 
forward from his place at the board-head. 
“Who is the fellow, Master O’Neil ? 
and what is this friendly talk of hanging ? ” 

He spoke courteously, yet with a faint 
note of formality. Another of the group 
pushed the wine nearer to Roy. 

“Drink, man: ’slife, your tale will run 
the more trippingly therefor.” 

But O’Neil shook his head. ‘I’ve 
drunk my measure for to-night. You 
must know I've repented me of my evil 
ways ever since I met with this godly 
gentleman here. I don’t drink now—not 
to say drink—and I do but swear when 
misled by evil companionship,” and he 
glanced round the circle with something 
sinister in his mirth. “The tale—well, 
it’s a brief one, and had been yet briefer 
had Cornet Strong here had his way. 
You must know he caught me soon after 


our great battle in the north. I was 
playing soldier then still.” Roy’s tone 


took an edge despite its lightness. ‘‘ He 
caught me, and finding that I was one 
of the ungodly Papist Irish, would have 
hanged me to the nearest tree.” 

An angry murmur sounded among the 
Royalists. ‘‘ Give him a taste of his own 
rope,” counselled one, and two or three 
voices shouted assent. 

Sir John sat hesitant, staring before 
him with pursed lips and arched eye- 
brows. “’Tush, gentlemen!” he protested, 
** hanging prisoners of war is but butcherly 


business. What say you thereto, Master 
O’Neil ?” 

“T?” drawled O’Neil: “I would have 
no man cut off in his sins; but I’m 
thinking we might try for information.” 

Strong understood the implied threat, 
for it was not unheard of on either side 
that a prisoner should be forced to give 
evidence by the torture of the match. 
He took one stride forward, his face set 
rock-like, and lifted his right arm. ‘‘ The 
Lord can find other hands to wield the 
sword for Him,” he said. 

*’Zounds, O'Neil, this passes,” cried 
one of the Royalists, springing to his feet. 
‘Tet them hang the fellow if need be, 
but torture is a thing forbid.” 

“And why the devil,” another de- 
manded plaintively, ‘‘should they bring the 
matter up before we’ve finished our wine?” 

O'Neil sat reflective, his chin on_ his 
hand. ‘The devilry of his look was still 
alert, but for the moment it seemed well 
to take the matter lightly. ‘ Nay,” he 
mocked, ‘I’ve no thought of hurting 
him, for this present at least. — Faith, 
‘twere pity to spoil such an image of the 
whole army of the Saints.” 

His companions caught up the laughing 
tone, not loth in their easy mood to be 
quit of graver questions. 

“He should cut his hair as short as 
yours, O’Neil,” jested one. 

And Sir John, eyeing his prisoner from 
beneath uplifted brows, said, “Shall I 
have him nearer, gentlemen, for your 
scanning ? ” 

Strong stood moveless ; but the baiting 
drove the blood into Standish’s forehead. 


With a sudden wrench he shook off 


his guards and strode to his fellow- 
soldier’s side. 

“You had us nearer,” he said sternly, 
“and you did not relish it—at Marston 
Moor.” 

Clear on the menacing hush which 
followed rang O’Neil’s voice as he started 
to his feet. 

“You, Standish? “Sdeath! they did 
not mislead me, then, when I rode hither 
to seek a friend.” He laid his hand 
on Standish’s shoulder and faced the 
company. 

“Gentlemen,” he said winningly, “ will 
you grant me the custody of this prisoner ? 
There are old scores to settle between us, 
by which I would not he should be the 
loser.” 


“Faith, with all my heart; so you 
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““He swung a chair round from the table and dropped sidewise upon it, scanning his captive with an odd 
narrowing of the eyelids.” 
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cheat us not in the matter of ransom or 
exchange,” laughed Sir John. 

Standish had made a step 
obedience to the 
Roy’s hand; but now he met Strong’s 
searching and arraigning glance, and it 
was to that he answered. 

““T may not give my parole,” he said 
quickly, ‘“‘and I desire no other entreat 
ment than that which my fellow-soldiers 
must endure.” 

Roy damned his obstinacy with hearty 


forward in 


goodwill, but left his side to go and 
confer with the Governor, and the two 


Parliamentarians were left together. 

‘For God His love,” whispered Cornet 
Strong, but the question strangled in 
his throat. Merely to put it knelled 


dishonour, and he could not face the 
answer. He subdued himself to silence 
then, while Roy returned and with a 


masterful laugh beckoned Standish away. 

“You may not give your parole,” said 
the Cavalier, ‘but you cannot choose 
your imprisonment neither; and I'll be 
hanged—which doubtless is my ultimate 
destiny—if 1 sully my ruffles by visiting 
you in your former abiding-place.” 

Half reluctantly the Captain followed, 
pausing as he passed his fellow-prisoner. 
**T’ll do what I may,” he whispered : ‘‘ say 
farewell at the least.” 

Strong did not raise his eyes from the 
uneven floor at which he stared. ‘‘ God 
be with thee,” he answered, in a shaken 
voice, ‘in mercy or in justice as seemeth 
unto Him good.” 

“'That’s a pretty two-edged blessing,” 
laughed Roy, as he drew Standish with 
him from the hall. “Come now, and 
blame your own folly if I have to see you 
safely locked in. “I'will be at least a 
unsavoury imprisonment. I'll go forage for 
some apparel: tis to be hoped that some 
few of us possess more than the clothes 
we stand in—though, faith! most of us 
could write a history of our campaigns 
from considering the rents in our doublets 
and the breaches in our breeches.” 

While he talked, Roy had been watch- 
ing his companion intently ; and now he 
suddenly slipped an arm about him. 


less 


“Steady, man!” he said, in a completely 
altered tone,—‘ why, how the devil have 


they been using thee? Here, you 
knaves, help the Captain to his quarters, 
and gently too, or I'll see to it that ye 
ride the wooden horse.” 

So, by turns encouraging and swearing, 
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Roy got his captive safely bestowed in 
the chamber assigned to him. Once 
there, he proceeded to make Standish 


drink from the well-filled flask, which 
somewhat belied his own — reforma- 
tion. But, before he took the needed 


draught, the Captain looked up into the 
bright face bending over him. 

“T knew it could not be,” he said 
incoherently. “They said you had 
broken parole—that it was you I all but 
rode down when we marched on Speen.” 

The blue eyes above him did not waver. 

“Are you raving?” asked O'Neil. 
“Content you, I have never broken 
parole ; and ”—he laughed, not quite gaily 

-“*T pledge you my faith I have never 
harmed your cause.” 

Then, dropping his own wine-coloured 
mantle over his companion’s grime and 
tatters, he went off whistling like a black- 
bird to see what he could do in the way 
of plunder. 

Wearied out, and glad of the quiet, 
Standish sank into profound sleep, and 
awoke to think himself on Marston Moor, 
As he roused more fully he discerned a 
woman bending over him, and knew that 
it was the sight of her face which had 
sent him back in memory to the half-seen 
track of the battle and Cromwell’s sub- 
duing presence. 

‘Poor lad!” said Mistress Langley at 
his side: “had it been Roy! Lie still, sir 
—here are only friends.” 

Flushing quickly, Standish made to 
draw Roy’s cloak about him, and the 
movement wrung forth an exclamation of 
pain. With that his hurt was discovered, 
and he found himself given over wholly 
into Mistress Langley’s hands. Far from 
resisting her gentle authority, he experi- 
enced in it an undreamed-of pleasant- 
ness, and watched with a_ half-wistful 
wonder Roy’s jesting reception of his 
mother’s care. ‘The young Puritan, bred 
up among stern abstractions and_ the 
austere devotion to a cause, found a 
home for the first time within his prison 
walls. Mistress Langley came and went 
much as she chose, for her husband had 
been a man of note among the Royalists, 
and none cared to cross her ministrations. 
So she brought her potions and bandages, 
her confections too, making Standish feel 
absurdly like a child in confessing to a 
child’s pleasure in them. And she weuld 


sit near him stitching or broidering at 
some useless bit of Cavalier bravery, and 
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talk gracious nothings as to friend or 
kinsman. Once or twice she had striven 
to speak her thanks for the help Standish 
had given her on that terrible night, and 
for the protection he had extended to 
her son. But her voice had shaken over 
the words, so that they spoke less clearly 
than the glance she gave him. 

For a time Standish was well content 
to have Mistress Langley there, mothering 
him with a sweet unreason which took no 
account of all the unbridged gulf between 
them. He asked no questions, and if he 
wondered whether Mistress Eileen might 
be with her mother, he saw fit to do so 
in silence. Roy O'Neil, he learned, had 
been escorting Mistress Langley from 
Oxford, whither she had journeyed after 
the northern defeat to the shelter of 
Basing House—Loyalty House as_ the 
Cavaliers loved to vaunt it. Learning in 
some unexplained fashion that Standish 
was among the prisoners taken after 
Newbury, he had made for Donnington 
Castle in the desire to requite old kind- 
ness. Of Eileen she did not speak, 
whether her silence were by chance or 
intent ; and Standish was at least left free 
to sweeten his brew of bitter herbs by 
memory of the girl’s skill in such gear. 
But was she herself near? The unuttered 
question met with an unworded answer 
when, one day, while Standish was testing 
his renewed strength by pacing the 
chamber, a snatch of song came floating 
in through the casement. It was too far 
for him to catch a line, but he knew the 
voice and the sweet un-English cadence, 
and thereafter spent much time by his 


window. He could see but little from 
his point of vantage; for though his 
chamber was in one of the towers, its 


grated square of casement looked inward 
along the battlements, and he could win 
no glimpse of hill and river beyond. ‘The 
bastions themselves were deeply ploughed 
and splintered with the hostile cannon- 
shots, and Standish could just make out 
the iron round of a great gun which 
peered in answering defiance from the 
wall. ‘That was all, except an irrelevant 
spray of ivy which tossed its slight, 
unharmed tracery across his window. 
Standish had had time to weary of his 
outlook, and to begin to wonder when the 
tides of war would sweep against Donning- 
ton Castle again and what he should do 
pent within it, when a shadow fell across 
his bars. It was towards sunset of a day 
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of shifting rain and shine, just touched 
with the fugitive gleam of a_ rainbow. 
And after the rainbow came Eileen O’Neil. 
She walked along demurely within the 
shot-splintered parapet, and put out a 
hand for that enticing trail of ivy. ‘‘ Green 
is the gentle colour,” she said, as she 
reached for it; and then she paused: 
“perhaps after all it were pity to pluck it” ; 
and then a pair of eager grey eyes met hers, 

“You will not go?” pleaded Standish, 
as she faltered back a step: ‘look you, I 
am wholly at your mercy,” and smiling, he 
touched the bars between them. 

And Eileen did not go: she remained 
leaning against the deep embrasure, the 
ivy spray just brushing her cheek, while 
they spoke of all that had befallen since 
their parting in the north. 

“Will you not repeat your song for 
me?” asked Standish abruptly, in a pause 
of their talk. ‘‘ These days it hath been 
calling to me from afar.” 

“Tt is a song of sorrow,” answered 
Eileen ; and without more demur she sang 
softly : 

Where the sword-blades of the reeds and rushes 
shiver, 

The feet of chiefs, the steps of heroes tread. 
At the fording, at the fording of the river, 

They have met, the living and the dead, 

Where the ford runs red. 


Gleam the torques where clash the shield and 
quiver ; 
Wave the reeds beneath the wind of fight. 
At the fording, at the fording of the river, 
Friend to friend and race for race they smite, 
Where the ford runs bright. 
will tread the reeds no for 
ever 5 
Unafraid the herons drowse their fill. 
At the fording, at the fording of the river, 
Mourns the victor in the gloaming chill, 
Where the ford runs still. 


One across more 


And it was strange that in the night 


which followed Standish could recall 
little of their actual converse. It slipped 
from him, while over and over in his 


memory echoed the words of the song : 


At the fording, at the fording of the river 
They have met, the living and the dead. 
But he did not forget Eileen’s face against 

the bars and the sky. 

The days which had drifted by so 
easily for Nathan Standish had been 
passed by his fellow-officer in a harsher 
captivity. It was true, as Roy had many 
times assured the Captain, that Strong 
was in no danger of that threatened 
hanging, and that he was being treated 
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with no special severity. But neither did 
O’Neil see need of any special gentleness. 
The hours dragged by with a grinding 
slowness in the cell where the two had 
been imprisoned, but which now to the 
solitary captive seemed weighted with 


its very vacancy. Yet the Cornet could 
better face his lot than Standish had done 
before him. To him, musing in his 


solitude, the shadow and the pressure of 
that loneliness would seem as the very 
shadow and pressure of the hand of God, 
and he was content that no dearest human 
presence should come between himand the 
emptiness which was so filled. Only at 
other times he hungered, if not for the 
nearness of that son and_brother-soldier, 
at least for the certainty that he was still 
serving the Cause. And then a donbt, 
stilled but never wholly slain, would rise 
up, and Strong would abase himself in 
spirit because of the carnal affection 
which cried out and would not be denied. 
In the stillness of the night watches, when 
the loophole was only a blot of blackness, 
or when the stars watched him with tireless 
eyes, the soldier oftentimes lifted up his 
voice out of great anguish and wrestling of 
the spirit, offering his own soul for the soul 
of his child. And then he strove to beat 
down his insurgent heart into quietude, 
bidding it be content that the Lord God, 
the Judge of all the earth, should call that 
soul which he had elected to save before 
the foundations of the world were laid. 

It was after such an hour of conflict 
that the sullen twilight of a stormy day 
brought a new gaoler to Strong’s cell. 
The man entered hesitantly, and stood 
fumbling his keys and staring down at 
his prisoner. Strong for his part took no 
heed, but remained sitting with bent head, 
the iron of his shackled wrists pressed 
against his burning forehead. At last the 
man made a clumsy step forward, and 
Strong, looking up, recognised his own 
former trooper, Gideon Brown. After a 
stern glance at him, he bade the fellow 
begone for a traitor to God and His 
Cause, unworthy even to stand before the 
humblest of His servants. But Gideon 
showed no inclination to obey. 

* Look you here, Cornet,” he began, 
with a kind of grudging respect, “ hard 
words will not help, and they may hurt. 
See you, I would not have troubled you, 
though I hold a good post here,”—he 
threw in with importance,—‘“ saving that I 
have a weighty question to put to you,” 


“What was it turned thy heart from 
righteousness and thy hand from God’s 
service 2?” demanded Strong harshly. 

Gideon shifted uneasily and kept his 
eyes fixed on the sickly gleam of his own 
lanthorn as he answered: “ Master O’Neil 
did promise great things, though ’a hath 
not wholly fulfilled them yet, and a man 
grows weary of being compelled to be 
righteous overmuch.” 

“Then it was O'Neil,” Strong broke 
in, “and that perilous witch his. sister. 
Man, had you no fear for your own 
portion of eternal damnation ? ” 

“No more of that!” said Gideon angrily ; 
‘nor had I left you so soon, saving for 
you yourself and your finding that paper.” 

Strong sprang to his feet with a quick 
indrawn breath. ‘What paper?” he 
cried, staring hungrily into the man’s 
half-averted face. 

“The pass,” Gideon muttered—*“ the 
pass Master O’Neil gave me when I swore 
to serve him. I hid it in the Captain’s 
Bible, being sore affrighted, and I saw 
you take it thence.” With the last words 
he suddenly flung off his respect for his 
former officer. ‘I must have it back,” 
he cried: “I must. I dare not face his 
questions. I can show you indulgence, 
unlock your fetters and bring you food 
and wine, or ”—his voice sank to a savage 
whisper—‘‘ or I can stint your rations 
till you do my will.” 

So, half whining, half threatening, the 
turncoat advanced till he stood close 
beside his prisoner, and stretched out a 
hand as though to wrench open his_ buff 
coat. But, with a cry of terrible thanks- 
giving, Strong lifted his shackled wrists. 

“This be thy pass!” he cried, “ and 
God judge betwixt us.” And he brought 
down the iron of his fetters full on the 
renegade’s temple. 

In the dead of night Nathan Standish 
was awakened by a_ whispered call 
and the flash of a lanthorn, while a 
hand on his lips silenced his cry of 
surprise. Rousing with a soldier’s instant 
alertness, he scanned the figure before 
him, and made out at first only a broad 
slouched hat, loose cloak, and flowing 
hair. But the next moment a slant of 
light revealed Cornet Strong’s face. 

‘“*] bring thee freedom,” whispered the 
newcomer. “ Rise and follow; but be 
swift, for I have sought thee long and at 
no small hazard.” 

“But how in God’s name come you 
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thus?” demanded Standish, instinctively 
making himself ready. 
Strong touched the keys at his belt. 


*T take the gacler’s place. He himself 


lies dead in my cell.” 

“ By your hand ?” 

“ By my hand.” 

Standish paused, and looked with a 
sense of fear at the dark summoning 
figure. Surely his Cause sent its sternest 
herald to call him from a captivity so 
little stern. 

“What if I do not go?” ‘The words 
seemed to speak themselves aloud, with 
no will of his. 

Strong pointed from the casement. 
“Then the morn brings my death, for 
the night wanes and I go not forth alone.” 

Standish caught the absolute ring of 
his voice, and knew that he spoke truth. 
“ But the gates?” he objected. 

“Here is that which shall open them.” 

Standish looked down at the paper 
put in his hand, and the signature flashed 
out upon him—a name _ wherewith to 
break barriers. 

He returned it without a word, and 
Strong’s hand closed on his own. 

**Come with me, my son, my son !’ 

The broken words were but half heard 
and dimly heeded by the young Captain 
in his struggle. And yet what struggle 
need there be? Before him lay hazardous 
freedom indeed, yet freedom ; and behind 
him-—only a mocking semblance of home 
fashioned in his prison by his enemies. 
Roy’s frank, equal comradeship of youth, 
his mother’s gentle tendance, Eileen half 
seen beyond the severing bars: how the 
thought of them plucked him back! Yet 
he must leave them, and in a_ fashion, 
a companionship, to strike another final 
gulf between them. For an instant his 
will poised between consent and denial. 
Then he drew himself erect, with a long 
breath. Because it was so hard, so 
unreasonably, traitorously hard, he must 
the more surely go. Because his fancies 
had so veered, he must be the swifter on 
the straight path. 

“Come, then,” he said simply, and 
reached his hand to Reuben Strong. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
PRINCE RUPERT'S PASS, 


As the two prisoners passed out together 
among the betraying echoes of the stone 
corridors, Standish roused himself to 


consider the likelihood of their situation. 
He had at first obeyed Strong’s call 
unquestioningly, and almost — without 
understanding. 

“But, Strong,” he whispered protest- 
ingly, with a detaining touch on the 
other’s arm, ‘“bethink you what you 
would do. Willeven your pass serve us at 
the gates without the word? Sign and 
countersign are needed ere one may issue 
from the King’s castles.” 

“The King’s heart is in the hand of the 
Lord,” answered Cornet Strong : “ shall the 
King’s soldiers oppose the Lord’s will ?” 

Standish acquiesced mutely, feeling, not 
for the first time, how policy and reason 
were borne down by this absolute faith, 
He made no further demur, therefore, and 
they threaded the dark ways together, 
now guided by the lanthorn’s hesitant 
glimmer, now by a flicker which struggled 
faintly through an emblazoned casement. 
They held their course unchecked and 
unchallenged till they reached the gate- 
house and the forty feet of stone passage 
which must be traversed before coming to 
freedom and the outer world. ‘There the 
portcullis struck its fangs across their path, 
and two falconets commanded the passage 
with their grim muzzles. It was a very 
death trap, and Standish felt a presaging 
chill along his veins. But Strong moved 
straight forward, confident as a_sleep- 
walker. 

Once face to face with the guard, 
howbeit, the young Captain’s soldiership 
sprang alert. Without awaiting the chal- 
lenge, he advanced upon the men, calling 
to them peremptorily. One of the 
soldiers, with the weariness of dawn 
already heavy upon him, demanded the 
word, and blinked uncomprehendingly 
when Standish held out the Prince’s pass. 
For a dragging desperate moment it 
seemed that their weapon was powerless, 
and Standish was conscious of an irrele- 
vant anger, which included His Highness 
Prince Rupert and Cornet Strong. 

*’Sdeath !” he cried fiercely, and with 
an inward relish for the Cavalier oath : 
“you made not such stand and parley at 
Donnington, when His Highness came to 
your gates with food and men, and now is 
Prince Rupert grown so inconsiderable 
that you stand and gape on his pass ?” 

He had raised his voice with a con- 
vincing disregard of caution, and the 
stone passage-way volleyed back reverbera- 
tions of Rupert’s name. ‘The appeal was 
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not unheard, for a soldier came limping 
stiffly to the scene of dispute. 

‘How now, knaves? what’s to do?” 
he growled, as the soldiers saluted the 
captain of the guard. ‘Who called on 
His Highness ?” 

“That did I,” answered Standish, with 
his head high. “I am not wonted to 
have men make demur at service when I 
carry a Prince’s orders.” 

At a sign from him, Strong swung his 
lanthorn full upon the paper, while the 
Royalist bent to scan it, his bearded 
shadow bobbing grotesquely on the wall. 

“Zum Teufel!” cried he at last, and 
wheeling irately on his soldiers, ‘* What 
insolency have we here? why did you 
not make speed to serve His Highness’s 
messenger ?” 


“The countersign,” ventured one of 
the men surlily. 
“Ts not the Prince’s pass sign and 


countersign enough?” puffed the other 
indignantly. ‘‘ Did I not ride behind His 
Highness before the Devil’s own ill luck and 
a lame knee set me here to serve among 
you English volunteers? Aye, and did I 
not fight for him overseas ? and do I not 
know his German R and t—counterfeit 
and who should know if not 1?) What is 
it you are pleased to command, sirs?” 
This with a complete change of tone to 
Standish and his companion. 

“Two horses, and furnish us with your 
best,” commanded Standish.  ‘ Doubt 
not that your good service shall be re- 
membered.” 

Standish had time to repent him of his 
audacious demand as minute after minute 
dragged by intolerably, and it seemed at 
each heart-beat that day must break on 
them, blazoning the truth. The Parliament 
Captain glanced at the south tower holding 
ward on his right hand, and he remembered 
how once already his escape had been 
almost consummated, and Prince Rupert 
himself had swung down that. staircase 
to baffle it. And now—God, would those 
horses never come? Would not the 
whole garrison have time to wake and 
find them there ? 

And with that, suddenly as a dream 
shifts, Donnington walls were behind, not 
around them. ‘They were engirded only 
by the pentagonal earthworks, and here 
and there on that fiercely assailed and 
defended eminence lifted the great unper- 
turbed trees, which men said had shadowed 
Chaucer’s musings ‘The road cut north 
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and south close in front of the Castle ; and, 
once riding freely there, there could be 
no fear but that their pass would stead 
them with any chance-met Royalists. 
Standish looked back in the dusk of dawn 
at the pointed casement which eyed them 
serenely from between the two towers. 

“Farewell to Donnington,” he said, 
with a note of regret oddly mingled with 
his triumph. 

They rode northward, passing the well 
for which besieged and besiegers had 
contended so stubbornly, and had reached 
Snelsmore Common, and the place where 
their own Parliament batteries had stood, 
before they drew breath and accounted 
themselves safe from pursuit. 

Here, after a brief debate, they 
wheeled, making a wide loop in their 
course and heading for Newbury, where 
they thought to learn something of the 
position of the armies, and where at the 
least they would not be easily tracked. 

Riding thus from the stronghold of 
their enemies, Standish drew free breath, 
with a sense that he had come again into 
his soldier self. Behind him, merged in 
the gloom of those frowning ramparts, was 
that captive life, which he had been 
dismayed to find taking on a reluctant 
Now his work called him, and 
all his manhood sprang erect at the sum- 
mons. He looked into his companion’s 
face, expecting there some response to his 
own eagerness, and wondered to find it 
sombre, and to divine a shadow almost 
of terror across its rigid resolve. 

“Are you not content, Strong?” he 
asked, with youth’s impatience of an 
uncomprehended mood. 

“T am rejoiced,” answered Strong 
slowly—‘“‘yea, if the Lord count me 
worthy to strike once more in His cause. 

3ut now make speed, for the avenger of 
blood follows hard upon us.” 

‘They mended their pace, indeed ; yet it 
was on arandom course, for they could not 
know where to look for friends, or to avoid 
enemies. As they dipped down from the 
height towards the Kennet the new day 
brightened about them. When last they 
had crossed that ground it had been in 
the mist of an autumn twilight and the 
sullen fierceness of a doubtful battle. 
Now all was wide peace around them 
and the freshness of the breathing world. 
Spring was abroad by heath and hedgerow ; 
spring which had only peered furtively 
in at the loopholes of the Castle. Here, 


sweetness. 
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as the light strengthened, sparks of early 
blossom flashed in the grass. ‘The hedges 
were a weaving of young, adventurous 
green, where even the holly made its new 
spikes silken to the touch. 

Standish looked around with a quick 
gladness, as of taking possession, though 
even so he was alert for any possible stir 
on the winding distant roads. ‘The tense 
lines of Strong’s face relaxed, and he 
forgot his texts of war and judgment. 

“Thou settlest the furrows thereof,” he 
murmured, half-aloud, “Thou makest it 
soft with showers, ‘Thou blessest the 
springing thereof.” And his memory 
turned to a plot of Western earth barely 
snatched and hardly defended from the 
wilderness. 

Finding Newbury perilously astir, they 
pushed on for Wallingford, and were still 
holding a hurried though a doubtful course, 
when the swinging trot of mounted men 
sounded on the road behind them. 

Pursuit or help? ‘They could only 
guess. 

“Dragoons, not Horse,” muttered 
Standish, as from a hastily sought ambush 
they scanned the advancing troop.“ And 
they are friends,” he cried, with a great 
leap of the heart, as the horsemen drew 
nearer. “Truly, I tell you there are no 
troops which keep that order save only 
our own. 

As he spoke and watched, the young 
Captain was again part of the Army which 
had done great things for its Cause. But 
Strong spoke warningly. 

“ Beware lest it be said of us, as of the 
unrighteous of old, ‘They are men and 
not God, and their horses flesh and not 
spirit,’ for verily we shall conquer while 
that the Lord is with us, and when He 
departs from us we shall be”—he halted 
for a moment, smiling strangely—‘ we 
shall be no more than I before His call 
came.” 

It is to be feared that Standish but 
half heard the remonstrance, for as the 
Parliamentarians advanced he rode forth 
to encounter them. ‘There was a quick 
command, a jar of halting, and then a 
voice rang out sharply, ‘“‘Sese the 
Malignant.” 

Before Standish could find words in 
his angry amaze, his bridle was caught 
and he was led forward facing the officer 
of Dragoons, a bulky, stern-visaged man 
who was wholly unknown to him. 

“Sir,” exclaimed Standish, ‘‘ what 


treatment is this of a fellow-soldier but 
now escaped from captivity among the 
Royalists ?” 

His captor eyed him from head to foot 
with exasperating slowness. 

“You have as little the air of a prisoner 
as of a fellow-soldier,” he said at last, 
whilst Standish realised afresh how well 
disguised he was in the suit brought 
together by Roy’s “ plundering,” and with 
his hair floating loose upon his shoulders. 
He was silent for an instant, in sheer 
anger at this unlooked-for reception, and 
the dragoon proceeded with his drawling 
commentary: “If you be indeed of our 
party it would appear that you must needs 
have been doing service as a spy. Now, 
though it be doubtless lawful, being that 
Moses by God’s own appointment sent 
out twelve, whereof one was Caleb and 
another Joshua, to spy out the land of 
Canaan, and spies were likewise sent into 
Jericho, which same were saved by 
Rahab 

“Sir,” cried Standish hotly, “I am no 
spy, Wherefore you may spare those godly 
ensamples. Lam Captain Nathan Standish, 
of Whalley’s regiment in the Army com- 
manded by the Earl of Manchester.” 

“There is no such Army,” returned 
the dragoon composedly. 

Standish’s heart leaped to his throat. 
“No such Army,” he gasped: “in God’s 
name ” He choked, trying to find the 
most urgent in a huddle of questions. 
Then, reason awaking, he asked more 
soberly: “Who, then, commands the 
Armies of the Parliament?” 

“Friend,” returned the dragoon, with 
maddening serenity, “’tis not for the 
prisoner to put interrogations ; moreover, 
thou shouldst surely know, if that thou 
art indeed a chosen vessel and a sanctified 
weapon of the Lord, how that God hath 
seen fit to appoint a leader for His people, 
even as Gideon, that trumpet of the Lord, 
or as Joshua, at whose bidding the sun 
stood still in the vale of Ajalon.” 

As the dragoon paused to draw breath 
in his exhortation, Cornet Strong pushed 
his horse forward to his Captain’s side. 

‘* Look you to it,” he said sternly, “that, 
while taking the name of the Lord upon 
your lips, you make not a mock of His 
servants. If Lord Manchester leads the 
Armies no longer, it must be that he hath 
been weighed and found wanting. Who 
then takes his place? and who are you 
that stay us?” 
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“JT am Major Okey, holding office 
in this New Model Army, whereof the 
Lord General, Sir Thomas Fairfax, is 
even now at Windsor.” 

Okey answered with more civility, for 
Cornet Strong, despite the long hair 
darkly framing his countenance, might 
well pass for the Puritan he claimed to 
be. 

“ Fairfax!” exclaimed both the prisoners, 
each feeling perchance that another name 
might more fitly have been spoken. 

“And what of General Cromwell ?” 
asked Strong. 

“ He holds his post as yet,” answered 
the Major curtly, “‘and I am now bound 
to join his forces.” 

“As yet”—the phrase had a sinister 
ring; but Okey gave them scant time to 
ponder on it. 

Wheeling round on Standish, whom he 
regarded with continuing disfavour, ‘ You 
must be searched,” announced the dragoon 
harshly. 

The blood flew to Standish’s forehead, 
and he caught his clenched hand to his 
breast. In an instant he was in the 
grip of the soldiers, and their search soon 
disclosed the paper which had served as 
key to Donnington Castle. 

The Major’s face grew thunderous as 
he scanned it. “Servants of God and 
His cause!” he cried, “and ye bear 
with you the sign manual of that Prince 
of ungodliness, that profane plunderer 
and oppressor of the righteous? What 
hinders that I deal with you straightway 
as with spies and traitors? ” 

Standish and his Cornet gave differing 
reasons in one breath. 

“Because you would needs answer it 
to Cromwell,” returned the Captain 
fiercely. 

“Because,” replied Reuben Strong, 
“the Lord hath protected and will 
protect us for His good purposes.” 

Okey eyed them doubtfully, and as 
though much inclined to forthwith carry 
out his threat. In the end, however, he 
commanded that they should be kept 
with the party, strongly guarded. And 
the Dragoons swung off at an easy trot. 

To Standish’s no small amaze, the 
troop pushed forward into the Royalist 
regions of Berkshire. ‘They were hard 
on Faringdon before they began to come 
in sight of outposts of their own party, 
and Standish roused from his_ sullen 
mood to watch eagerly for some familiar 
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face. This was not the triumphant return 
he had pictured, but at least it was 
clearly desirable that Prince Rupert’s pass 
should not end its work by hanging its 
bearer. 

And it chanced before long that Major 
Okey fell in with another officer whose 
dress and demeanour bore — sufficing 
witness to the strictness of his principles. 
It was, in brief, Lieutenant Flynt, who 
at sight of his quondam fellow-officers 
raised surprised brows, but made no other 
comment. 

“Truly, Major Okey,” he observed, 
with an elaborate snuffle, “there have 
been great doings in your absence, for 
we have smitten the enemy at Islip, and 
many have fallen, and many ‘have been 
whelmed in the river, even as Pharaoh’s 
Egyptians in the Red Sea. But, I pray 
you, how is this that my good brothers- 
in-arms ride with you in the guise of 
prisoners ? ” 

The Major glanced at his captives in 
some discomfiture. “Verily,” he answered, 
“they did claim to be of our party, yet 
had I no assurance thereof, the more so 
since one of them beareth a pass from 
Prince Rupert. Also we have passed 
divers of the Army, and to none have 
they appealed for witness.” 

“IT appeal to Cromwell,” broke in 
Standish. 

“You must content you with a lesser 
testimony,” smiled Flynt. “Will you 
release our friends on my _ warranty, 
Major?” 

Okey made no demur, and in brief 
space Standish found himself free, though 
still in somewhat stormy mood. 

“And now,” said Flynt cheerfully, 
“ride we on together, that I may learn 
of your adventures whilst in the hands 
of the Philistines.” 

It fell to Standish to narrate the story 
of their imprisonment and escape, which 
he did with an impatient brevity, helped 
by an occasional question from Flynt. 

“So,” observed the latter, “’tis like 
His Highness would scarce approve his 
soldiers’ zeal; they say he can hold his 
men strictly in hand. You were indeed 
favoured by fortune.” 

“Our passage was by the hand of the 
Lord,” Strong rebuked him. 

Flynt nodded reflectively. ‘And your 
pass was by the hand of Prince Rupert,” 
he commented. ‘A noteworthy conjunc- 
tion of opposing planets, which harmless 
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reflection I pray you report not,” he added 
in an aside to Standish. ‘Our new 
discipline makes free with a red-hot iron 
through the tongue.” 

“Our new discipline !” cried Standish. 
“What dark speeches of change are 
these? and will no man tell me of the 
present ordering of our Army ?” 

“That I will do with all reasonable 
speed,” returned Flynt, settling himself 
more at ease in his saddle. “You are to 
know that after Newbury fight and its mani- 
fold mistakings, our Army went into winter 
quarters, whilst that our generals repaired 
to London, where each made it plain how 
that the blame of our shortcomings rested 
wholly on the other. It was there 
evidenced to all men that a reformation 
was needed, and a severing of the chosen 
soldiers from the unprofitable servants 
even as Gideon made division betwixt the 
men which lapped water from their hands 
and the men which drank from the 
stream side.” 

“Nay, now, Lieutenant,” Standish pro- 
tested, ‘“‘ consider, I pray you, that I am 
new come from the hands of the Malig- 
nants, and scarce fitted for a so Scriptural 
speech. Tell me what has chanced in 
plain terms, and I will endure that your 
next citation be from Sir Thomas.” 

“Truly,” answered Flynt, “I have 
practised my language with some care, 
being that our new Army is possessed of 
a very fervent spirit of godliness. Indeed, 
we have had months of most earnest 
enlisting, drilling, and ordering, until now 
the Army, being modelled on that of the 
Eastern Counties, which did such good 
service, is a strong weapon to our will. 
For, see you, here are no more regiments 
of the north and the east, ready but to 
fight in their own neighbourhood, and 
no more generals which be half politicians. 
The forces are welded into one, and 
these it is purposed shall be well armed 
and well paid. And that our leaders may 
have no divided interests, a Self-Denying 
Ordinance hath been passed in Parliament, 
whereby ’tis decreed that no member of 
the Houses shall hold military office. So 
are we courteously rid of our Lord of 
Manchester.” 

* But Cromwell is a member of the 
House,” cried Cromwell’s soldier, aghast. 

“Cromwell is at this present besieging 
Bletchingdon House,” answered Flynt. 


Standish bent his brows in angry per- 
plexity. ‘The contradiction clashed with 
his clear sense of right, though he could 
not think of the Ironsides with Ironside 
himself away. 

Flynt observed his discomposure with 
relish, and lingered somewhat before 
beginning his explanation. ‘‘‘The Lieu- 
tenant-General,” he proceeded, “ was 
naturally desirous of leaving this grievous 
work of bloodshed and going back to the 
peace of his flocks. But it becoming 
apparent that he was still needed among 
us, the Honourable Houses, wholly without 
his consent or understanding, saw fit to 
extend his time among us.” 

‘For how long ?” demanded Standish. 

“It was to be for some forty days,” 
replied Flynt: “’tis like it will be——” 
His mocking tones dropped to sudden 
gravity. ‘Cromwell is a great man,” he 
ended ; “it will be till the term of his 
greatness is reached.” 

For a little space the three rode in 
silence, and then Standish asked, with a 
touch of bitterness: ‘‘ And are our places 
filled in this Army ?” 

“J think not so,” Flynt reassured him, 
“but of that you will learn more fully 
when that we reach our leaders. Here 
you must know we have only horse and 
a handful of Dragoons wherewith to sweep 
the country bare about Oxford. I myself 
have of late commanded a noble force of 
draught-horses, which cannot now be used 
to draw His Majesty’s guns.” 

“But how can you besiege Bletching- 
don without foot or artillery?” asked 
Standish. 

Flynt glanced back towards Cornet 
Strong, who was riding sunk in a profound 
abstraction. 

“Your comrade there,” smiled Flynt, 
“would bid you remember the fall of 
Jericho. Now we cannot beat down the 
walls of Bletchingdon with horsemen’s 
pistols ; but the General is even now 
sounding the trumpets before them, which 
is to say he is threatening the garrison 
with the extremities of war if it do not 
presently surrender. ‘The Children of 
Light have no such profane scruples of 
honour, as those which men say do 
prevent His Highness Prince Rupert from 
summoning a place unless he be prepared 
to storm it. Let us on now and learn 
whether the walls of Jericho be fallen.” 


““ 


(70 be continued. ) 
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MIME TIC 


[ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS By J. J. 


BY PROFESSOR 


HE most casual observer who takes 
the trouble of watching living 
animals of any class among their 

natural surroundings cannot fail to have 
come across instances of adaptation in 
colour and marking between the animal 
and its environment. Such cases have 
struck naturalists from time immemorial. 
All sportsmen are familiar with the con- 
cealment of grouse among heather, and 
of partridges among stubble. As a 
natural phenomenon this colour adapta 
tion is widely spread ; it is not limited 
by size in either direction, neither is it 
connected with zoological 


INSECTS. 


WARD.] 


RAPHAEL MELDOLA. 


a sketch of the various aspects of the 
phenomenon, and to endeavour to explain 
how these marvellous adaptations have 
been brought about. 

The first point that must be raised in 
considering the explanation of the facts 
with which we have to deal is whether the 
resemblance in colour and pattern between 
an insect (or other animal) and its environ- 
ment is of any use to the creature thus 
adapted. | Everybody who has seen such 
cases must admit that the general effect 
of the arrangement of colour and_ pattern 
is to make the insect inconspicuous—in 

other words to conceal it. 





affinity or position in the 


scheme of animal classi- 
fication. ‘The tiger is as 
perfectly concealed by its 
tawny hide and __ black 


stripes among the herbage 
of the jungle, as is the 
smallest green striped cater- 
pillar which feeds among 
the grasses. It is evident 
that there is some agency 
at work in Nature which 
has brought about these 
resemblances. A little con- 
sideration will show that it 
is highly improbable _ that 
this agency is of a purely 
physical or chemical kind. 
We know of no physical 
or chemical manifestation of 
force capable of bringing 
about such resemblances to 
their surroundings in such 
very diverse structures as 
the feathers of a bird, the 
hair on the hide of a 
mammal, or the diversified 








Now concealment may be 
of use toa species in two 


ways: it may enable the 
insect to escape detection 
by its enemies, or it may 
enable it to es ape being 
detected by its prey ; in 
other words, it may, by 


virtue of its guise, be en- 
abled to secure a supply of 
food much more readily 
than if its colour were 
out of harmony with its 
surroundings. ‘Thus’ the 
two great functions of exist- 
ence—to eat and to avoid 
being eaten—are fulfilled 
by such colour adaptations, 
and we therefore claim that 
they are of distinct wse in 
the life of the species 
adapted. But if the prin 
ciple of utility be admitted, 
| we may further claim that 
the origin of these resem- 
blances is best explained 


SO 








pattern on the scale-clothed 
wing of a moth. It is pro- 
posed in this article to give 


Fig. 1. 
Caterpillar of Thorn 
semblance to twigs, 


by the theory of Natural 
Selection as propounded 
by Charles Darwin and 
Alfred R. Wallace in 1859. 


Moth; re- 
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The illustrious founders of modern Evolu- 
tion both foresaw that it was applicable 
to such cases, and Wallace in particular 
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purpose of escaping detection as “ pro- 
tective resemblance,” while those cases 
in which the disguise is obviously for the 


purpose of minimising risk of being 
seen when approaching prey are de- 
scribed as “aggressive resemblance.” 
It is not always possible to decide off 
hand in every case the category to 
which the particular instance belongs, 
because we do not in all cases know 
the life-history of the species, and we 
may never have had an_ opportunity 
of seeing it among its natural surround- 
ings. Of course we meet with the 
most perfect instances among species 
inhabiting the tropics, where the 
struggle for life is keener, and where 
the details of the resemblance have 
accordingly been worked up to a 
higher degree of finish. But the few 
examples given in the accompanying 
illustrations—all of which have been 
photographed from British specimens 
—will serve to illustrate the principles 
of protective resemblance by an appeal 
to instances which are commonly to 
be met with here. 

To begin with caterpillars, the 
cylindrical bodies of which are par- 
ticularly well fitted for such adapta- 








Fig. 2. 
Caterpillars of Privet Hawk Moth feeding on privet. 


has since developed this application of 
the theory. 

‘The resemblances which we are here 
dealing with have not therefore been 
brought about by any imaginary direct 
action of physical and chemical forces, 
but by the preferential survival of small 
variations in colour and pattern, in the 
direction of concealment. From = genera- 
tion to generation the individuals best 
concealed have tended to escape exter- 
mination or have gained an advantage 
by securing a better supply of food. And 
so the finishing touches have been added 
step by step from the first rough general 
resemblance to an adaptation so perfect 
that, as in the case of some tropical leaf. 
insects, the most keen-sighted observer is 
not sure of the insect nature of the species 
till he sees it move. ‘Thus Natural 
Selection has been the agency bringing 
about these adaptations, irrespective of 
the inner mechanism producing — th 
colour and pattern. 

It is now customary among naturalists 
to speak of cases of adaptation for the 


tions, we know of many species which 
in appearance and attitude very closely 
resemble the twigs of the food-plant 
among which they live previous to their 
transformation into chrysalids (fig. 1). ‘The 
colour and the thorn-like elevations on the 
body, together with the attitude, all com- 
bine to heighten the resemblance. 

Or take again a large caterpillar such as 
that of the Privet Hawk Moth, shown in 
natural size in the illustration (fig. 2). 

Nothing short of a coloured picture 
can do full justice to the subject, but it 
may be mentioned that the body of this 
caterpillar is bright green, and, owing 
to its size, the insect would be fairly 
conspicuous among the foliage of the 
privet were the uniform green surface not 
broken up by the oblique stripes. ‘These 
stripes are white with purple edges, which 
shade them off in a most perfect way, so 
as to destroy sharpness of outline. ‘The 
whole effect is a very perfect resemblance 
to the lights and shades of colour thrown 
by the leaves of the food-plant, and every- 
body who has seen this caterpillar among 
its natural surroundings is aware of the 
fact that, in spite of its size, it is very 
difficult to detect. 
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Turning now to the perfect insects— 
the butterflies and moths which come 
from caterpillars after passing through a 
quiescent or chrysalis stage—here also we 
meet with all kinds of colour adaptations. 
Some butterflies, like our Peacock and 
‘Tortoiseshell, or Red Admiral, are beauti 
fully decked with coloured patterns on 
the upper surface of the wings, but 
mottled with dull browns, greys, and 
black on the under surface, so that the 
insect when at rest with closed wings is 
admirably concealed on the surface of the 
bark of trees. Other species fold up their 
wings so as to resemble bits of stick or 
broken splinters of the surface on which 
they rest. The Buff-tip Moth, shown in the 
illustration (fig. 3), has the wings mottled 
with silvery greys and browns with buff- 
coloured patches at the base and at the 
tip of the fore-wings. The position 
during flight is shown in the upper figure, 
while the lower figure shows the insect 


in its natural attitude of rest; the buff 


tip to the wing, the position of 
the head and upper part of the 
body and the whole “get-up” of 
the moth produces a most effective 
resemblance to the broken-off end 
of a small lateral branch or twig. 
Here again it is obvious that 
colour is necessary to make this 
resemblance appeal with full force 
to those who are not familiar with 
the moth itself. 

As another illustration, atten- 
tion may be called to those moths 
which conceal themselves among 
dead foliage, and in which the 
wings are more or less adapted 
in colour to their surroundings. 
The shades of brown, yellow, and 
orange, prevalent among autumnal 
foliage, for example, are very 
common among the moths which 
are out at that time of the year. 
The Lappet Moth, shown in the 
figure on next page (4), is quite 
remarkable for the special resem- 
blance which it bears to dead 
leaves. ‘The wings are mottled 
with rich shades of brown, and 
the upper wings, when the moth 





close resemblance to a dead and withered 
leaf. 

Pursuing this idea of protective resem- 
blance, illustrated by the examples taken 
from our native species, it is evident that 
bright colouring would be disadvantageous 
so far as concerns concealment ; and yet 
it is a familiar fact that many species of 
insects are brilliantly coloured. In some 
cases—particularly among butterflies and 
moths-—the disadvantageous nature of 
brilliancy is declared in very plain terms by 
the sober mottling or marking of the fore- 
wings, which overlapandcompletely conceal 
the hind-wings when the insect is at rest. 
Our common red-underwing or yellow- 
underwing moths, for example, show no 
trace of the bright red or yellow hind- 
wings when at rest, but present respectively 
a mottled-grey fore-wing, admirably con- 
cealed on bark, or leaf-like shades of 
brown. And yet, when all such cases of 
concealed brilliancy have been considered, 
there still remain whole tribes of insects 








is at rest, as shown in the lower 
insect, are folded in a_ roof-like 
form, while the brown lower 
wings with jagged edges project from 
under the roof-like upper wings, the 
whole effect being a most extraordinarily 





Buff-tip Moth ; resemblance to broken stick. 


of all orders which are more or less 
brilliantly coloured, and which take no 
precautions to hide themselves either at 
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Fig. 4. 
Lappet Moth’; resemblance to dead leaf. 


rest or during flight. It is obvious that the 
explanation of protective resemblance just given 
cannot apply in these cases. But if the doctrine 
of Evolution by Natural Selection demands. that 
the characters of an organism should be of use in 
order to have survived, it may be asked whether 
this brilliancy of colouring is not a violation of the 
doctrine. According to Dr. A. R. Wallace, bright 
colours are really of use because the species have 
some distasteful quality or qualities which render 
them unpalatable to insect-eating enemies. They 
may possess nauseous secretions, or acrid and evil- 
smelling juices, or penetrating hairs or spines, or 
wing-cases of extreme hardness, or other objection- 
able characters. It is clearly of advantage for a 
species protected by any such means to declare at 
once that it is unpalatable. According to this view 
the gaudy colours and striking patterns are danger 
signals, and the species thus protected can afford 
to flaunt their brilliancy openly in the face of 
insectivorous foes, because they are comparatively, 
although not absolutely, exempt from persecution, 
and are generally spoken of as “ protected species ” 
or as having “warning colours.” ‘Thus, while 
Natural Selection has been adapting the colours 





of eatable species to their surroundings, the same 
agency has been working in the opposite direction 
in the case of| inedible species, and has developed 
gaudiness as an indication of danger. ‘This ex- 


planation was suggested in the first instance by Wallace, to account for the bright 


colours of certain caterpillars ; 


and it has now been gradually expanded so as to 


apply to all brightly coloured insects or animals generally. It must not be supposed 
that the theory of “warning 


colours” is only a theory: 


etc., the general result of 


experiments being to confirm 
theory of Wallace, that bright 
colour is associated with distasteful | 


qualities. 


With these two conceptions in | 


] 


mind we can now pass on to another 


I 


group of facts closely connected 


with protective resemblance and 
warning colours. Some of these | 
facts are quite startling when the | 
reader is confronted with them for 

the first time. It is possible to intro- | 
duce this aspect of the subjec talso | 
by an appeal to British insects. 


There is a fly which is very common 


in the autumn, called the “‘« 
fly,” and which is so like a 


t 
advanced originally in a speculative | 
way, as so many advances 
science are made, and was then sub 
mitted to the test of experiment. 
Systematic observations have been 
made in this country and in India 
with insects and birds and _ lizards, 


rone Fig. 5. 


was 


in 


hese 
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bee Bee Hawk Moth and Humble Bee. 
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superficially that it is generally mistaken 
for a bee by the uninitiated. Any 
person who was not an_ entomologist 
would hesitate to touch the fly for fear 
of being stung. But it is really harmless, 
and belongs to a quite different order, 
and has no sting. ‘The resemblance to 


a bee is superficial only. ‘There are 
numbers of similar instances known 
in this country. ‘There are flies like 


humble-bees, moths like hornets, beetles 
like wasps, and moths like humble-bees. 
One of these is shown in the figure, 
photographed from a_ preparation in 
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produced in this case. The wings have 
lost the scaly covering characteristic of 
the order, so as to become transparent. 
The Hornet Clearwings are equally good 
imitations of hornets both in transparency 
of wing, in their yellow-banded bodies, 
and in their attitude when alarmed. 
These are cases of what is called 
‘“‘mimicry” or ‘‘mimetic resemblance,” 
the adaptation being between an insect 
and another insect. In order to under- 
stand the explanation of mimicry we must 
go back to a certain point in the history 
of the subject—viz., to the year 1861, 


now 














Fig. 6. 


A. Methona confusa. 

B. Thyridia psidit. 

C. Dismorphia orise ; male, showing white 
band on right side, concealed by overlap 
of fore-wing during flight. 





Tropical 
America. | 


the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington, 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to point 
out that the moth and_ the 
absolutely distinct—they belong to  per- 
fectly different orders, and the bee-like 
appearance of the moth is produced by 
the hairy covering of the body and the 
transparency of the wings, combined with 
which characters the mode of flight and 
above all the colour—which of course can- 
not be shown in an ordinary illustration 
all tend to perfect the resemblance between 
the two insects. A very extraordinary 
departure from the moth type has been 


bee are 


D. Pontia brassica ; male. 

es ¥ 

The English Large Cabbage White ; same family as 
Dismorphia. 


female. 


when the late Henry Walter Bates, the 
author of “The Naturalist on the 
Amazon,” published a memoir containing 


the results of some very remarkable 
observations which he had made in that 
region. 

Among the butterflies which Bates 


brought home from South America there 
were specimens which, in the hurry of 
collecting, he had placed together as 
being the same species. On 
examination, however, it was found that 
the resemblance was only superficial, and 
that species belonging te different families 
were so much alike as to be absolutely 


closer 
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indistinguishable when on the wing. He 
found, moreover, that the departure in 
type had generally been in the direction of 
certain groups of species belonging to 
genera and families quite characteristic of 
the New World tropics. ‘These mimicking 
species had assumed the guise of the 
predominant butterflies of the region 

the resemblance often being of the greatest 
degree of exactness; and when the imitated 
form or model varied locally from one 
district to another, the mimics followed 


from persecution, and that the mimics, 
which belonged to unprotected groups, 
derived advantage from the mimetic re- 
semblance—just in the same way that 
it is of advantage for a harmless moth 
or fly to be mistaken for such a formidable 
insect as a bee or hornet. ‘The gaudy 
colours of these models are, in fact, of 
the same character as the ‘warning 
colours” previously described. ‘The 
agency which has brought about this 
mimetic resemblance is, as before, Natural 
Selection, and it is of interest to 











note that this was the first success- 
ful application of the Darwinian 
theory to a new set of facts. 
‘The discovery thus proclaimed 
from the South American butter- 
fly population was soon confirmed 
from other quarters of the world, 
and examples of mimicry are now 
known by hundreds. ‘The facts 
are obvious and cannot be 
gainsaid. ‘The term ‘‘ mimicry ” 
has been objected to as imply- 
ing conscious imitation, but the 
explanation advanced by Bates 
does not imply that the imita- 
tion is voluntary. What effort 
or exercise of will or of conscious- 
ness could cause the colour and 
pattern on a butterfly’s wing to 
become modified so as to re- 
semble another butterfly? ‘The 
result has been brought about by 
the usual operation of Natural 
Selection—by the survival through 
generation after generation of 
those varieties which in any way 








Fig. 7. 
A. Anosia plexippus. \ 
B. Limenitis archippus. J 
C. Limenitis artemis. Manitoba. 


Chicago. 


suit and varied in a corresponding manner. 
The result of these discoveries was a 
theory of mimicry which brought that 
phenomenon into line with the phenomena 
of protective resemblance, ‘The models 
or imitated forms are abundant’ in 
individuals, slow in flight and_ often 
gaudily coloured or barred and _ striped 
in very characteristic patterns. ‘They take 
no precautions to conceal themselves, and 
they are marked and coloured in a similar 
way on both sides of the wings, so that 
they must be as conspicuous when at 
rest as during flight. Bates suggested 
that they were ‘‘protected” forms, exempt 


resembled the model; and the 
tendency towards resemblance 
having once been set going, the 
details are perfected step by step, 
as in ordinary cases of protective 
resemblance. It is true thatthe resemblance 
extends in its most perfect developments 
to habit as well as to form and colour. 
The mimic often copies the peculiar flight 
of the model. In good examples of pro- 
tective resemblance the habit is often 
correlated with the resemblance in such 
a way as to enhance the deception. <A 
stick-like caterpillar, for instance, holds 
itself rigidly in a stick-like attitude, and 
examples might be multiplied indefinitely 
showing that Natural Selection can deal 
with habit, when of use, as well as with 
any other character. 

The illustrations will put the reader 
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into possession of the facts of mimicry in 
a more satisfactory way—allowing for 
absence of colour—than any further 
explanation. In fig. 6 the Jethona 
and Zhyridia are the models, and the 
Dismorphia the mimic. ‘The amount of 
departure from the family type is shown 
by comparing the Désmorphia with its 
near non-mimetic relatives on the right— 
our own common Cabbage Whites. Note 
particularly how the family character, the 
white opaque wing, is retained on that 
portion only of the hind-wing which ts 
not seen during flight (compare 


of individuals have to be sacrificed by 
“protected” species during this acqui- 
sition of experience by their enemies. 
Now, the larger the number of individuals 
over which this loss is distributed, the 
smaller the relative loss to each species. 
In other words, it is advantageous for a 
number of different species to be mis- 
taken for one another, and that is why 
we find such a general similarity in 
colour and pattern among whole groups 
of such protected species. It is because 
the relative loss to each species is mini- 





the right and left-hand pairs of 
wings of the Désmorphia). The 
reason why there are /zo models 
will be explained subsequently. 
Figs. 7 and 8 show another 
example, from North America. 
In this case the Axnosia is the 
model. ‘The colour is tawny 
brown, with white spots and black 
veinings, strongly pronounced on 


the under-side. Both sexes of 
the Limenitis are mimics, the 
amount of departure from the 


family type being shown by com- 
paring B with C, the latter being 
the ordinary type of Lémenitis 
(non-mimetic), the colours, as in 
Limenitis stbylla, our own White 
Admiral butterfly, being prepon- 
deratingly deep brownish black 
and white on the upper surface. 
Referring again to fig 6, it 
will be seen that the two models, 
Methona and Thyridia, which be- 
long to two different groups, are 
so much alike as to be indis- 














tinguishable during flight. They 
are mimetic, and yet they belong 
to “protected” groups. Bates 
noticed cases of this kind, but 


did not explain them. This out- 
standing difficulty in the theory was 


cleared away by a German. naturalist 
resident in Brazil, the late Dr. Fritz 
Miller, in 1879. He proved that it 
must be advantageous for even protected 
species to resemble each other, because 
such species, although comparatively, 
are not absolutely exempt from attack. 
Owing to the fact (since independently 
proved by the experiments of Lloyd 
Morgan) that young birds, etc., do not 
inherit a knowledge of what they may 
eat and what they may avoid, but have 
to learn by experience, a certain number 





Fig. 8 


A, B, C, same as in the preceding figure, showing under-sides. 


mised by their possessing a common type 
of colour and pattern which has to be 
learnt, instead of a number of different 
inedible types. The experience gained 
at the expense of an individual belonging 
to one species holds good for another 
species that looks like it superficially. 
Thus Natural Selection is again operative 
in the two kinds of mimicry, Batesian 
and Mullerian; and Professor Poulton, 
Hope Professor at Oxford, to whom the 
writer is indebted for having arranged all 
the mimetic groups of butterflies shown 
in the accompanying illustrations, has 
suggested the term “common warning 
4 
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Fig. 9. 
A. Limnas chrvsippus Klugti. 
Bb. Hypolimnas misippus, 
female. 
C. Hypolimnas mistppus, male. Malvern, Durban, 
Natal 


British East Africa. 


colours” for these Mullerian groups. Let 
us now pass on, armed with this new 
idea, to a few other examples. 

The model in these two figures is the 
Limnas, A. ‘The colour is tawny brown 
with white spots, and the mimic, B, is 
similarly coloured and marked. ‘The 
female alone is in this case a mimic, and 
the degree of deviation from the family 
type will be appreciated on comparing 
the mimetic female with her non-mimetic 
mate, C. ‘The latter is velvety blue- 
black, with large white spots surrounded 
by brilliant iridescent purple margins. 
Mimicry by females only is not at all 
uncommon, and is explained by the greater 
need of protection required by that sex. 
The females, especially during oviposition, 
would be exposed to attack unless possessed 
of warning colours. ‘The tawny brown of 
Limnas is one of the commonest types 
of protected colouring among the Old 
World butterflies. They belong to a dis 
tasteful group, and as the mimicking 
Hyfolimnas also probably belongs to a 
distasteful group, the mimicry is in this 
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case most likely Mullerian and not 
Batesian. Note also that in fig. 10, 
where the model has in Egypt varied 
so as to develop white hind-wings and 
more pronounced white splashes at the 
tips of the fore-wings, the mimic has 
followed suit. 

It is not always possible to say off- 
hand whether a particular case of 
mimicry is Millerian or Batesian, be- 
cause we do not always know whether 
a mimic belongs to a distasteful group 
or not. <As our knowledge of life- 
histories is extended, and, above all, 
as systematic experimental observations 
are made, the vast array of mimetic 
forms will be capable of being referred 
to their proper divisions. But since 
the introduction of the ‘idea of 
“common warning colours” the belief 
has been gaining ground among many 
naturalists that this form of mimicry 
is the predominant one. ‘The advan- 
tage gained by persecuted groups of 
species presenting one common type 
of colour to their enemies is sufficiently 
obvious now that the idea has been 
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Fig. 10. 


. Limnas chrystppus ; alctppus. Egypt. 
. Hypolimnas misippus, female ; alctppoides, Aden. 
’. Hypolimnas mistppus, male. Malvern, Durban, 


Natal. 
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Fig. 11. 
1, 2,3. Acrea Doubledayi, males. 6. Acrawa nohara, female. 9, 10.Acrea violarum, females. 
4 » ” female, 7 »»  caldarana, male. Il. od rahira, male. 
5. i nohara, male. 8. ® 9° female. 12. - a female 
launched. In the case of related species actual mimetic resemblance, which may 


it is evident that the work of Natural 
Selection would be facilitated by the kin- 
ship of the species. ‘Thus, in the accom- 


panying figure, there are five species of 


the same African genus, Acr@a, a genus 
known to be distasteful. 

All these twelve specimens were caught 
on one day at Salisbury, Mashonaland, by 
Mr. Guy A. K. Marshall, and are now in 
the Hope Museum at Oxford. They are 
all similarly coloured, semi-transparent, 
tawny brown with black spots and margins. 
The general type is for all purposes iden- 
tical, and it would be impossible to distin- 
guish between them when they were flying. 

The further study of such mimetic 
groups has of late years brought to light 
some still more remarkable aspects of the 
phenomena which form the subject of this 
article. From groups of species within 
the same order, such as butterflies and 
moths, groups of different genera of wasps 
or beetles, and so forth, we can gather 


a more widely abstract idea of types of 


common warning colours common. to 
whole tribes of insects, irrespective of the 
orders to which they belong. In other 
words, we can discern over and above the 


be more or less exact, a kind of general 
similarity in design which suggests that 
certain “ypes of pattern have been fixed 
by the action of Natural Selection as out- 
ward and visible signs of distastefulness. 
Thus the yellow and black-banded pattern 
so frequently observed in wasps, flies, 
beetles, etc., is a very good example of a 
common warning type of pattern.* ‘This 
latest and most general development of 
the theory of mimicry cannot be adequately 
illustrated without colour. But the idea 
will be sufficiently grasped after this 
explanation, and it is only necessary to 
add that from the insects inhabiting one 
district it is often possible to detect similar 
arrangements of colour and marking among 
beetles of various families, flies, 
and bees, bugs, and moths,—a most 
heterogeneous assemblage of orders, none 
of the species being exact mimics of each 
other in the strictly Batesian or Millerian 
sense, and yet all presenting a general 
uniformity of colouring and pattern. Such 
groups can be studied inthe Hope Museum 
at Oxford by those who wish to learn 
more about the recent discoveries in this 
most fascinating field of insect bionomics. 


Wasps 


* For recent experimental confirmation of this view see Lloyd Morgan’s ‘* Animal * Behaviour,” 


Arnold, Ig0t ; p. 164: 





































A The ~ PARSON of 


Pa BNorchwaite Town 








(BEING AN ANCIENT SONG OF THE WESTMORLAND WRESTLING 
RING.) 


BY MARY GREGSON. 


a 
“1 H, the sport was rare, an’ ye’ve thrawn him tair—Ah can wrestle a bit 
mesel’ ! 
But ah knaws a lile Passon i’ Northwaite Town as could fling ye ower 
t’ fell! 
Sae Hurrah fur the Narth!”-—cries the Northwaite lad—and the Blackton colliers 
frown, 
“Ye doot ah’m leein’? Ye’re just afeard ut lait en 1’) Northwaite Town!” 
Afraid? When the collier’s tall and stout, and the round was so _ lightly 
won ? 
When they call him King of the Wrestling Ring, and as Champion he stands 
alone ? 
When he won the belt ’gainst a score of odds, and held it three years and 
three ? 


Oh, he laughs, “ There’s never a Passon born daur get into holds wi’ me!” 


Il. 

Across the plains and across the downs and round fair Morecambe Bay, 

And up towards the bonny Furness Fells the collier takes his way. 

Through brave old Lancaster's narrow streets —o’er heather and field and 
vale— 

And the Furness folk give him welcome free wherever he tells his tale! 

** Ah’ve held the belt 7’ th’ wrestling ring fur the last six year,” says he, 

“An’ they say there’s a Passon i’ Northwaite Town wad wrussle a_ round 
wi’ me!” 

And the Furness lads, when they heard the word, would challenge him: ‘Come 
—a fall!” 


But with might and main they strove in vain, for he grassed them one and all. 
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THE PARSON OF NORTHWAITE TOWN. 


Il. 
Oh, the blithe little Parson of Northwaite Town—was there ever his like before ? 
His sermons were such as folk flocked to hear,—they were sermons, in days of 
yore ! 
He’d preach two hours, and he’d name their faults, reproving them straight and 
strong, 
Then take his stand with a merry band and wrestle the whole day long ! 
He was all the pride of the country-side for his wisdom and ancient lore, 
And his matchless skill in the wrestling ring was a byeword in days of yore! 
They named him “ King of the Wrestling Ring ”—and its annals hold his name. 
And rare were the sports in the North Countrie that he stood not for Northwaite’s 
fame. 
IV. 
Oh, the blithe little Parson of Northwaite Town with a worshipful company, 
Came up from his cottage in cassock and gown, stepping slow and soberly, 
As beseems a Parson on Sunday morn, with sexton and clerk beside, 
And his flock around him, before—behind—and gathering far and wide: . 
The dignified Squire—a Knight of the Shire, and their ladies fair to see! 
The statesfolk too, and the townsfolk—true, a worshipful company ! 
And the blithesome lads from the Grammar School—and mettlesome lads were they, - 
And dainty maids that were fair and fresh as the flowers that grew by the way! 


v. 

Up the hill, through the old churchyard, towards the grand old church they move, 
And the Parson passes the cheery word that won him the people’s love ! 
O’er the grass and the daisy stars towards the porch they make their way 
Up towards the sound of the chiming bells—when a mighty voice cries, “Stay ! 
Ah’ve trampt fro’ Blackton to Northwaite ‘Town—Ah’m a wrussler tried and 

true ; 
Dost see as t’ Lonkysher Champion waits to wrussle a round wi’ you? 
Call tha’ a wrussler? Ha—ha—ha! If tha’s ‘Cock o’ th’ Narth’”—says he, 
“Wull, it doesn’t say mitch fur t’ lads tha’s thrawn! <A bonny poor lot they'll be! 


V1. 

“Soa, lads, mak’ room!” and he elbows through — so stalwart and stout and 
strong, 

Up to the. Parson in cassock and gown—and the villagers round them throng, 
Standing beside the old church door—and laughs in his face with glee, 
And the bells swing free as the ringers pause and haste to the door to see ! 
The Parson’s the centre of every gaze—and oh, but his eyes are bright, 
Glowing and keen with an eager fire, and his muscles are strained and tight! 
The Westmorland blood boils in every vein,—and “ After church,” says he, 
“T’ll toomble ye ower t’ churchyard wall, an’ t’ foaks ‘il be there to see ! 
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VIL. 
“Dos’t think ah’m gammoning? Here an’ now tha’ mun wrussle as best tha’ may ! 
After church? Eh, ah'll preach mesel’! Ah’m fittest, th’ foaks ‘Il say! 
Dos’t think they'll hark tull a frighten’d lad? It’s them as can act, suld: toak ! 
Kh, t? Passon’s dodderin?! Ha—ha-—ha! Them Passons is timorous foak ! 
Come, ah’ll toomble ye ower t’ churchyard wall.” But the Parson calls, “A ring ! 
Come, Northwaite lads—for the Church’s fame—e’er ever I read or sing, 
I'll show him if Parsons be timorous foak—I’ll show him, as best I can, 


That the likeliest lad fray ayont the Sands is nae match for a Lakeland man! 


VIII. 
“A ring—a ring!”—and they cluster round—the statesmen, bent and grey, 
Richest and poorest, high and low—for who are so keen as they, 
As Northwaite lads, for the wrestling ring? And out of the church they came! 


“A ring—a ring!” “Oh, he’s leeter far!” ‘Nay, he’ll thraw him, fur North- 
waite’s fame !” 

‘ront to front in the wrestling ring—and the Parson must strive his best, 

He’s four stone less, and his shoulders broad scarce reach to the collier’s chest! 

“Shall you hold ma gown? D’ye think ah’d doff, when ah stand fur the Church’s 
name ? 


Ah’ll wrussle a round on the Church’s ground, an’ t Church shall have all the fame ! ” 


i 
Front to front in the wrestling ring—the Parson with girded gown, 
And the collier towering stout and tall—and the sun came over the down, 
And kissed the roofs of old Northwaite ‘Town, and a schoolboy’s flaxen head, 
And over the graves the shades looked on of wrestlers long since dead. 
And the mountains spoke to him silently, “Stand fast for our fame and long ! 
Will you let the deed of an alien breed o’ershadow our sons? Be strong!” 
And oh, how the lads of Northwaite Town and the wrestlers tried and old, 


With beating hearts watched the Parson stout and the collier “get into hold”! 


xX. 
‘Hurrah fur t’ Passon of Northwaite ‘Town!” ‘ Nay, he’s leeter, lads, by far!” 
“He's lithe and lish as a willow-tree!” “By gum, but yon turn was nar!” 
“Why, t’ collier’s nobbut ut grup en fair.” “Eh lad, but I think he’s gone!” 
“*Nay--nay ! Wha’s match fur his swinging hype? Hurrah—fur t’ collier’s down!” 
“Hurrah fur t’ Passon of Northwaite ‘Town !—did iver ye see sic a fall ? 
3ut Lakeland lads caps a’ t’ off-comes, an’ t’ Passon’s t’ best on ’em all!” 
Chair him around the old churchyard, past graves where old wrestlers lie! 
They'll smile in their sleep for the wrestling ring, and its honour that ne’er 
shall die. 
* * + * * * * 


And the chronicler grave that writ the tale as they told it in days of yore 


Says the sermon that morn was more learnéd far, than had ever been heard before ! 
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THE BIRTHPLACE 


BY ALYS AND T. 


os 
a 
Renan. 
After a photograph taken in Italy 
| 3 
COUNTRY where railroads are 


not, and where one must travel 
in a jolting stage-coach between 
pine-crowned hills and through many 
lost hamlets till everywhere is left far 
behind: a ccuntry bounded on the one 





The Quay Treguier. 








PILGRIMAGE. 


OF RENAN. 


EYRE MACKLIN, R.B.A. 


side by the flat sad sea 
that washes the shores of the 
Cotes du Nord, and on the 
other by dense pine-forests 
where Merlin was bewitched 


by Vivien and lies buried 
under a stone: a country 
where heights covered with 


Druidic remains slope to 
dep:hs whose fastnesses hide 
tumbledown chapels dedicated 
to unknown and_ fearsome 
saints whom the peasants still 
worship with strange nites: 
a country whose people are 
more 7vre de Dieu than those 
of any other part of Brittany, 
who walk by day with an air 
of praying as they go, and 
see wondrous visions of saints 
and angels o’ nights: that is 
the country where Renan was 
born, 

In the very heart of this 
country lies Tréguier, the birth- 
place of the author of the “ Life of Jesus.” 
‘Time was when Tréguier sat a queen on 
her wooded height, dressed in the regal 
state of one of the nine bishoprics of 
Brittany, counting her rich monasteries 
and convents, her castles and manors by 
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the score; and for baser affairs, with a 
{uropean reputation for her manufacture 
of canvas and linen. But that was long 
ago, and she has grown old; so old, her 
memory is all but gone. Of her holy 
childhood, when she grew round the 
monastery founded by Irish St. ‘Tugdual ; 
of the tragedy of her youth, when almost 
all her life-blood was drained from her by 
the pillaging Normans; of those feverish 


The House in which Ernest Renan was born, Tréguier. 


days when the Wars of the Succession 
made her for over a hundred years a sea 
of armed men whose waves were never 
still; of those fourteenth-century — in- 
vadings of the English whose swords so 
often reddened her breast with the blood 
of her best-born sons; of the descent in 
1592 of the flaming Spaniards who left 
her almost in ruins; of the Revolution 
that finally gave her her death-blow by 
suppressing the Bishop, guillotining him 





had he not preferred to flee by night to 
Jersey—of all this, of all, indeed, save her 
son who “sits at the right hand of God,” 
St. Yves, the patron saint of Brittany, she 
has but faintest remembrance. 

And even St. Yves’ Cathedral, built 
high upon the summit of the hill on the 
site of St. ‘lugdual’s monastery, and 
splendid as it still is, no longer suggests 
the crown it must once have appeared. 
With the trees reaching 
half-way up its walls, it 
{ooks shrunken, and seen 
from a distance is weirdly 
like some bird of antique 
fable brooding over a nest 
from which the nestlings 
have long since flown. 
{xcept when the weekly 


market makes a_ sullen 
va-et-vient, the silence of 
moribund old age dwells 
on the narrow _ twisting 
streets which run from 
the Cathedral like veins 
and arteries from a heart. 


Silence envelops in a kind 
of poetic mystery the white- 
robed nun with downcast 
eyes, the ascetic priest with 
never a crease in the waist 


of his soutane, or the 
sombre black and _ white 
peasants who make up 


the sparse population ; and 
silence lies like a weight 
on the quay at the foot of 
the hill, This quay in 
particular tells the story of 
‘Tréguier’s fall and decay. 
Broad, bordered with fort- 
ress-like houses that. still 
bear the iron hinges of 
gates which once protected 
the town, it is dignified 
enough to adorn many a 
modern city. Yet except 
when the potatoes are 
loaded off for Jersey-—-their export makes 
the mainstay of the place—it is as de- 
serted as that of a plague-stricken port. 
And as ‘Tréguier is now, so to all 
intents and purposes it stood in February 
1823, when Ernest Renan opened his 
eyes to the half-light of the black old 
kitchen in one of the oldest and quaintest 
of its many old and quaint houses. It 
was asad coming. The father, “mild and 
melancholy,” had been born unfortunate 
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where business matters 
were concerned, and the 
coasting-vessel he traded 
in was of but little 
material help. Indeed, 
the maintenance of the 
family had for some time 
devolved upon the 
mother, and she made 
but a scant existence out 
of the little general shop 
in front of the kitchen. 
There were already 
children; and born a 
couple of months before 
he was expected (as, by 
the way, was Victor 
Hugo), the little Ernest 
was fragile to the last Room in which Renan was 6orn. 

degree. Small wonder 

that at first the overworked mother “wept of all houses ; barely a child that has not 
that there was another mouth to fill”! Yves, or its ferninine, Yvonne, for one of 
She was, however, a practical, capable its names; hardly a spot for miles round 
woman, and before long she had nursed where he did not, during his lifetime, do 
the poor little morsel of humanity into a something noteworthy ; few the occasions 
hold on life. A Gascon by birth, 
she had the hopefulness that is so 
opposed to the melancholy fatalism 
of the Breton; and when, a little 
later, her husband was drowned, she 
took her boy on a pilgrimage to 
St Yves’ Chapel, determining that 
this new trial should be turned to 
as much of a_ blessing as possible. 
In this Chapel stands the worn little 
stone image of the Virgin and Child 
before which the mother of St. Yves 
is said to have devoted the future 
saint in babyhood to the service of 
Marie. Here, on her knees, the 
widow made the future author of 
the “Life of Jesus” a ward of 
St. Yves, praying great “ Champion 
of the Poor,” the “ Protector of 
Widows and Orphans,” that the child 
might some day be a priest. 

It has been already said St. Yves 
is the one glory that remains to 
Tréguier. ‘The Cathedral, whose 
building he instigated, is dedicated 
to him; his relics and tomb are 
its chief treasures, his litanies and 
psalms its principal services, his 
yearly festival, to which hundreds 
from all parts flock, the one occasion 
on which the town rouses itself from 
its death-stupor and wears some 
semblance of life. His statue adorns : 
the outside of most, and the interior 




















Saint Yves. 
After statue in Tréguier Cathedral 
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Tréguier Cathedral from the graveyard. 


in conversation or points in argument 
when some precedent or precept of his 
cannot be quoted by the poorest peasant. 
In short, St. Yves is the very soul of 
Tréguier, and it was but natural that 
he should become the centre to the wheel 
of Ernest Renan’s child-life. Delicate, 
over-sensitive, of a most retiring nature, 
and thoughtful to the last degree, the 
child had no liking for the society of the 
sturdy peasant boys who would have been 


his companions in the ordinary course of 


things; and almost as soon as he was 
able to go about alone, his steps turned 
to the solitude of that part of the outskirts 
of ‘Tréguier that is more particularly “ St. 
Yves’ Country.” This has for centre the 
Manor-house, in which, in October 1253, 
the saint was born, and where in 1303, 
“as a May morning was dawning, he 
turned his eyes upward from the crucifix 
and gave back his soul to God.” Al- 
though the house had long been used as 


a farmhouse, practically 
nothing had been altered 
since the saint’s time. 
And in that © saint’s 
favourite seat, 6ne made 
by the trunk of a decrepit 
old hawthorn in the 
rambling garden, the boy 
loved best to spend his 
long hours of dreaming 
that took the place of 
play. 

They were hours that 
would have been full of 
charm for a much less 
poetical nature than that 
of the delicate imagina- 
tive boy. Through a 
wilderness of rose-bushes, 
laden in summer with 
great purple-black flowers, 
could be seen the quaint 
old house, beautiful in 
its weather-worn age. 
Historic as well as holy 
associations were not 
wanting. St. Yves was 
of noble birth. ‘Through 
that arched doorway his 
father had come many 
times on errands similar 
to that which took him 
at the head of his re- 
tainers to the Crusade in 
which St. Louis “fell 
gloriously under the walls 
of Tunis.” Then St. Yves himself, apart 
from his saintship, is, as Renan says, 
“4 most interesting historical character.’ 
Fellow-student with Dante, he had a 
brilliant career at the University of Paris, 
where he studied law. Following his 
footsteps in the triple calling of judge, 
lawyer, and priest, one walks in high 
places, and catches many a thrilling 
glimpse of the chivalrous valour and 
literary glory that made the thirteenth 
century so brilliant an epoch in France. 

Beyond, the monotony of the sparse 
hilly fields that encircle St. Yves’ Country 
is broken only by very occasional farm- 
houses, which are but the poorer for the 
round tower and remains of a courtyard 
that show they once were manors. In 
these the chimneys of the shadowy 
kitchens yawn blacker than in any other 
part of the Cotes du Nord, quite swallow- 
ing up the carven oak settles ; here the 
wall-beds are highest, so high one wonders 
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how their owners get into them; here the 
babies are ‘‘miotted” more tightly than 
elsewhere, fed on greasy cabbage-soup 
from birth, wear strings of threaded garlic 
about their necks, or are swung round by 
the feet as a cure for colic, and are locked 
into the armoires to sleep; here at sunset 
time toothless old women, in coiffes like 
windmills, sit in arched doorways spinning 
on wheels as antiquated as themselves ; 
here one hears oaths that have come down 
from Druidic times, oaths that deal with 


the flames and thunders and priests of 


Jupiter ; here more Church Latin than 
French is known, and men would be 
savages, brutes, were it not for the re- 
ligious superstitions that hold them in 
iron grip. 

Here, above all, the sadness of Brit- 
tany, land of iron rocks and passionless 
treacherous sea, of cold violet distances, 
of weary hills crowned with pines that 
frown at the beauty of 
the summer sky and 
scowl as the sun drops 
majestically behind them; 
land of taciturn peasants 
who labour from sunrise 
till sunset for twelve sous 
with a hopeless ‘‘il faut 


prendre ce qu/arrive ” 
for sole complaint, no 
matter what the mis 


fortune ;—here Brittany’s 
poetic melancholy reaches 
its culmination. No 
echo of sound from any 
outer world penetrates 
St. Yves’ Country, and 
it has no music of its 
own save the church- 
bells that chime oftener 
for funerals than baptisms. 
The dying breath of the 
Christs who agonise 
everywhere on _ tall 
Calvaires hangs heavily 
over the land, and under 
its influence the rare 
artist quickly loses his 
joy in living and _ paints 
funeral processions, old 
age waiting for death, 
homely scenes of pathos, 
or melancholy land- 
scapes ; while the poet’s 
muse forgets the heights 
that give glimpses of 
some more hopeful world 
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beyond, and sits in the valley singing 
wistfully of what life ever strives after, 
and ever misses. 

The little Ernest, however, had inherited 
the cheerfulness of his mother’s Gascon 
temperament, and one may feel sure, from 
what he says in the delightful ‘ Souvenirs 
d’Enfance et de la Jeunesse,” which deal 
almost entirely with ‘Tréguier, that his 
dreamings were far from melancholy. 
Indeed, he was a remarkably happy child, 
contented, overflowing with affection. 
He asked no amusement at the hands 
of any one, and before childhood was 
merged in boyhood the neighbours had 
come to look on him as one apart. His 
exemplary behaviour, his frequent with- 
drawals to St. Yves’ Country, the fact that 
he spent all his spare minutes in the old 
Cathedral, and that his holidays were often 
devoted to pilgrimages to one or other of 
the chapelles devoted to some particular 





Interior of Cathedral 
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saint, earned for him a reputation for 
holiness. He was even likened to St. 
Yves, whose childhood had been spent in 
much the same way. ‘There was never 
any question as to his vocation, and at 
the age of eight, thanks to the efforts of 
the sister Henriette to whom the “ Life 
of Jesus” is dedicated, he was sent to 
the College of Tréguier, a homely training 
school for priests on the brow of a hill 
overlooking St. Yves’ Country. 

Here, again, his conduct was such as 





Ossuaire in Churchyard. 


to lead to his being regarded as one of 
the predestined, and so it continued till 
the day when the list of prizes he had 
gained came under the notice of the 
Abbé Dupanloup, Principal of the Semi- 
nary of St. Nicholas du Chardonnet at 
Paris. The ‘impetuous Superior” — 
afterwards Bishop of Orleans—at once 
marked him as a youth of exceptional 
ability, and offered him a free training 
for the priesthood in the newly organised 
seminary. And so, the pride of the old 
priests who had been his tutors, the boast 
of his family, the joy of his mother’s 


heart, blessed by the good word of every 
one, he left Tréguier. He left ‘Treguier 
only that he might return thither—so they 
thought—one of the holiest of, priests. 
But, to quote himself, “the evening 
angelus, spreading from parish to parish, 
and infusing into the atmosphere some- 
thing of calmness, of sweetness, of melan- 
choly, imaged a life I was about to quit 
for ever.” 


If. 


How that further study in Paris, where 
he saw life under as new an aspect as 
if he had been “flung suddenly into 
France from ‘Tahiti or ‘Timbuctoo,” re- 
sulted in the ‘passionate search after 
Truth,” how it led to the wnting of the 
“Life of Jesus,” all the world knows. 
What is not generally known, however, 
though it may well be imagined, is how 
‘Tréguier took the blow. 

The storm has long since expended its 
fury, but one still finds traces of it every- 
where. <A grim shadow darkens even the 
house in which Renan was born. This 
house is still in the possession of the 
family, but it is rented to a tenant who 
will Jet a couple of chambres garnies if 
occasion offers. ‘The present occupier is 
a more or less prosperous baker, and 
many loaves fill and disappear daily from 
the window of the little shop, a window 
that glistens like a Cyclopean eye under 
the projecting forehead of the upper 
stories of the tall narrow house. It is 
a cheerless dwelling, its worn stone stair- 
case smelling of the cloister and sug- 
gesting a climb to the penance-cells of 
some monastery, its worm-eaten arched 
doors giving on panelled rooms fast fall- 
ing into their dotage. Except for the 
press that runs along one side of it and 
scents the place with a strong odour of 
the tomb, Renan’s room is not remark- 
able in any way. It has been refurnished 
since the childhood of the great writer, 
and some of his portraits, from one of 
which our illustration is copied, are the 
most interesting objects it contained. 

If God’s curse rests on the dwelling of 
the great writer, that of man follows him 
to the grave. An ossuaire is that little 
wooden house in the corner of a church- 
yard which preserves the findings of the 
graves when they are dug up at the end 
of the stipulated five years to make place 
for new-comers. ‘This custom of dis- 
interment obtains everywhere in Brittany, 
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and is one for which familiarity has bred 
something of a liking. Sometimes the 
skull thus brought to light is taken home 
by its relatives, and occupies a sad place 
of honour on the top of the armoire. 
Many ossuaires are furnished with a press 
which has a top like that of a Noah’s 
ark, as well as its rows of little boxes. 
The contents of this chest generally 
render any prolonged stay near the place 
impossible, and we had been agreeably 
surprised to find that the ossware in the 
cemetery at Tréguier was minus one, and 
therefore to be sketched. “ Any relatives 
of Ais here? No—God be thanked!” 


and makes a delicious rainbow over the 
white marble tomb of St. Yves. This, a 
recent addition in place of the original 
one destroyed during the Revolution, is 
a magnificent monument that gained a 
gold medal for its sculptor, Valentin, at 
the Salon of 1890, and one strangely out 
of keeping with the hoary walls and mossy 
tombs of the Cathedral. It already 
shows many slabs of “ Reconnaissance ” 
and “ Merci 4 St. Yves,” but one’s mind 
turns affectionately towards the original 
sarcophagus, all hung about as it was 
with ships, many of them silver, models 
of limbs, and hundreds of similar old- 








Cloisters, Tréguier Cathedral. 


exclaimed the sexton, in reply to a 
question as to whether the Renans had 
a grave in the cemetery or belongings 
in the ossuaire. ‘His mother a ‘ good 
woman!’ Did she not go and live with 
him in Paris? Did she not die in his 
arms? She was as bad as he—Antichrist!” 

The Cathedral is as beautiful now as 
when Renan wandered and dreamed in 
it. Beautiful without, when its three 
towers, each of a different period, and 
one of them dating from the ninth cen- 
tury, are outlined against a deep blue 
sky; beautiful within, when the grey-green 
gloom is dappled by the sunshine that 
creeps through .the gorgeous windows 


time testimonies to the power of the 
saint. It may be of interest that, among 
other mighty potentates, our own Henry 
VIII. once sent a proxy on a pilgrimage 
to the tomb of St. Yves. 

In ‘Tréguier, dreams of the past soon 
become the only realities in life, and we 
were fast falling a prey to the atmosphere 
of the place when we came upon the 
incident that was the climax to our anti- 
Renan experiences. London and Paris 
were becoming empty names, and we 
were asking ourselves how we had existed 
all these years without knowing the im- 
portant part played by St. Yves in the 
scheme of the universe, when, early one 
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Tréguier Cathedral, from the Grande Rue. 


Sunday morning, there came a timid 
knock at the door—the door of Renan’s 
room. 

Thrice we called ‘ Entrez.” At last 
the knocker appeared, an aged woman 
who might have been the spirit of the 
house, so wrinkled was the face be- 
neath the great white coiffe, so rusty 
her well-saved black holiday shawl and 
apron of antique cut. She had come 
“to see M. Ernest.” She had heard 
he was to preach in the Cathedral this 
morning, and she knew he would sleep 
here in this room as he had done be- 
fore when he came back @ Za maison, 
and he would be glad to see her who 
had made his first shirt. It was in this 
room she had made it in the days 
when his mother ate more black bread 
than white, and the dressmaker used 
to say to her apprentice, “We will 
work chez Madame Renan to-day. She 
will give us some good soup.” And 
she and Mademoiselle Henriette had 
quarrelled as to which should sew the 
sleeves and which the body of the 
garment ; and she had told “le petit 
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Ernest” that the clothes which were 
being cut out for the little Pierre who was 
en route were for a big doll, and he had 
believed her—yes, he had believed her! 
And he had always received her so well 
when he had come here in the summer, 
and she had come to see him. Great 
was her disappointment and pathetic the 
blank stare of amazement at the intelli- 
gence that both he and Mademoiselle 
Henriette were dead. ‘‘ Mais, non, non. 
Lui-—lui!” she insisted, pointing to the 
portrait over the chimney, “‘ Not M. Ary, 
the son, but M. Ernest. He is to preach 
in the Cathedral this morning.” 

It was only when we sat listening to the 
sermon in the Cathedral a couple of hours 
later that we saw we had been wrong in 
concluding that age in a conventual alms- 
house had altogether clouded the old 
woman’s brain. ‘The week previous, a 
commemorative slab had been placed on 
the front of Renan’s house, a black granite 
slab with a medallion of Renan by 
Chaplin, and these words :— 

ERNEST RENAN 
DE L’ACADEMIE FRANCAISE 
ADMINISTRATEUR DU COLLEGE DE FRANCE 
ANCIEN ELEVE DU COLLEGE DE TREGUIER 
EST NE DANS CETTE MAISON 
LE 28 FEVRIER, 1823. 





Entrance through the Cloisters. 
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It had been a ceremony of some note, 
and when the visitors, chiefly from Paris, 
who had formed the “ assistance,” were 
gone, the people of ‘Tréguier had been 
convoked to the Cathedral for a solemn 
service of expiation. The sermon. this 
morning was in furtherance of that idea. 
It was preached by the white-haired 
rector of ‘Tréguier, who alluded to Renan 
as “him,” “ he,” “ God’s enemy,” 
“the special agent of the devil,” 
and wound up by describing him 
as “he who offers you poisoned 
meat in a golden dish set with 
glittering jewels; he whose name 
I dare not mention in a_ holy 
place ; he who may be expressed 
by three words: obstinacy, blas- 
phemy, lies—/+¢he shame of 
Tréeguier.” 

It is said of the Breton that 
he is never happy out of sight 
of his natal church-spire, and the 
only approbation he cares for is 
that of his fellow-Bretons. ‘Those 
who know how true this is, and 
how much of a Breton Renan 
ever remained, must have won- 
dered how the great writer, who 
was the most sensitive of men, 
and says of himself that he could 
never bear to be “in the black 
books of even a dog,” felt with 
regard to the general feeling of 
which this tirade was the ex- 
pression, a feeling strong enough 
to make the thriftiest Breton 
innkeeper break the crockery he 
had used. It is interesting to 
know that for long he was unaware 
of the feelings he excited. He 
did not at first seem to have 
the faculty of clearly viewing his 
position from outside. He sent a copy 
of his “Life of Jesus” with an affec- 
tionate dedication to a friend who was 
afterwards an Archbishop; and when the 
book was returned, he but said sadly, 
“The Church does not know the service 
I am rendering it.” It is still more 
interesting to know that he once said 
publicly at ‘Tréguier that he would like 
to be buried there in the cloisters of the 
Cathedral that had been “ the first cradle 
of his thought.” 

A friend of his who was present on 
this occasion tells a little anecdote which, 
though it has nothing to do with ‘Tréguier, 
is worth repeating here. It reveals 


another feature of Renan’s so curiously 
complex nature, the modesty that blinded 
him to the merits of the crystalline speech 
in which he expressed his ‘ thoughts that 
wander through eternity.” On his birth- 
day, after two summonses to the feast in 
his honour, he was discovered in his study, 
and it was not till he had been thrice 
addressed and asked if he were unwell 





Place de la Marché, Tréguier. 


that he recalled himself from the thoughts 
in which he had been lost. He pointed 
to the proofs that lay before him waiting 
for the ‘“‘ Bon a@ tirer” and signature that 
would speed them to the printers. “‘ Bon 
a tirer, bon a tirer,” he said sadly as he 
rose: am I able to say that of anything 
I have written?” 

“Nothing to do with Tréguier.” The 
expression is hardly correct, for apart 
from his philosophies, there was little or 
nothing in Renan’s life that was not quite 
“de Tréeguier.” Jules Simon used to say 
that his spirit was always more or less 
there, and that after his death it would 
become a bat and haunt St. Michael’s 
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Where the Town Gates were. 


Tower. But one does not need the testi- 
mony of personal friends to know the 
hold the mystic charm of his birthplace 
had on him from first to last. He con- 
fesses it himself in the “Souvenirs” 
already mentioned. His ways and habits 
of everyday life were to the end those 
of the childhood passed in the black 
kitchen with the beloved mother and in 


dreaming about the country— 
those hours of dreaming that 
he declared to “have been the 
cause of my complete practical 
incapacity.” His rules of life 
were ever those instilled by 
the simple old priests 
of the College of Tréguier. 
Even the beliefs he so 
cruelly analysed guarded 
for him as a whole the 
mystic beauty in which 
they are so radiantly clad 
at ‘Tréguier. He tells how 
tears came into his eyes as 
he looked at the Acropolis 
, and thought of the goddess 
4 G) of his youth whom he used 
so fervently to address as 
“ Etoile de la mer,” “ Reine 
de ceux gui gemissent en 
cette vale de Zarimes,” 7 Rose 
Mystique,” “ Tour a’ Ivoire,” 
“ Maison ad’Or, “Etoile 
du Matin,’-—she who would 
have remained his goddess 
had not the fates taken 
him away from ‘Tréguier at 
an early age. 

And when he speaks 
of the old legend of the 
town of Is that was suddenly swallowed 
up by the sea, he says: ‘‘ Les jours de 


célme on entend monter de l’abime le 
son de ses cloches modulant l’hymne du 
jour. Il ne semble souvent que jai au 
fond du coeur une ville d’Is, qui sonne 
encore des cloches obstinées a con- 
voquer aux offices sacrés des fidtles qui 
n’entendent plus.” 
















HE author leaned back comfortably 
in his easy chair and looked at 
the young man. He was a young 
man himself, but a pre-eminently suc- 
cessful one—so recently successful, too, 
that the fine flavour of his own greatness 
was still deliciously fresh on his tongue. 
He would have been more than human 
had he remained wholly unspoiled by the 
popular clamour over his short stories 
and the remarkable sale of his first novel, 
now in its three-hundredth thousand. As 
it was, he was very human, hence slightly 
spoiled ; but still young—so young that he 
had adopted a few mannerisms as fitting 
accompaniments of acknowledged genius. 
He narrowed his eyes now, for instance, 
which he would not have done last year, 
and looked at his caller through an effect- 
ive fringe of brown lashes. 

“Ves,” he said incisively, “I want a 
secretary, but I’m afraid I require a little 
more of one than usual. I need a man 
who can answer my letters, talk to my 
publishers, look after my manuscripts, 
take dictation, if I ever can learn to 
dictate ”—this with modest insinuation of 
the irksomeness of such restraint—“ look 
up all sorts of things for me, and—er— 
make himself generally useful. ‘That, of 
course, I presume you are prepared to do?” 
he concluded interrogatively. 

The applicant for this responsible post 
smiled slightly as he quietly replied: 
“Quite. Dll do my best, and, of course, 
if I don’t suit you can pack me off.” He 
hesitated a moment. “I admire your 
work tremendously,” he added, ‘and 
shall be proud to have even a secretary’s 
small part in it.” 

The author smiled back with apprecia- 
tion. The strong attraction he had felt 
in this quiet young man at the start was 
not weakened by his remark. 

“Then we'll call it a bargain,” he said 
cordially. ‘“ You’ve encouraged me to 
tell you what I consider the most im- 
portant of your duties. My secretary 
must listen to my plots! I cannot write 
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a line until I have the whole thing in my 
head, and I cannot get it properly shaped 
in my head until I’ve talked it over with 
some one I’m sure I’m not boring—or at 
least,” he added quickly, ‘“ somebody 
whose attention I have a right to expect. 
As I talk my ideas shape themselves, 
my plot develops, my characters begin to 
get their cues—and voi/a/ the story 
ready to write.” 

The eyes of the secretary took on a 
sudden gleam of interest. They were 
sombre eyes, and the expression of his 
striking face was very serious. The 
brown hair over his temples, too, was 
powdered with white, and there were 
lines in his forehead which suggested 
strong chapters in his duodecimo volume 
of life. 

“T think I can promise to be an 
attentive auditor,” he remarked. “The 
terms I mentioned in my reply to your 
note are, I suppose, satisfactory ?” 

The author was regarding him in an 
absent-minded manner. 

“Oh, yes, yes,” he said hastily, “I am 
willing to give you what you want if you 


is 


can do what I want. I wish,” he con- 
tinued slowly, ‘‘that you could begin 
right away. I’ve been wasting this 


morning trying to put a_ half-digested 
thing on paper, and if you could stay 
and let me tell you the facts——-” 

Mr. Mardenredd, who had risen with 
the idea that the interview was over, 
resumed his chair and an attentive manner 
as the first act of his secretaryship. 

The author, charmed by the mute 
eloquence of this simple act, clapped him 
boyishly on the shoulder. 

“Good,” he said buoyantly. ‘Take 
that big chair near the fire and light a 
cigar. I’m willing to have my victims 
made as comfortable as possible. One 
thing : don’t interrupt when I’m speaking, 
please, for I may lose a point if you do. 
But when I stop to think, if any criticism 
occurs to you, let me have it.” 

He lit a fresh cigar himself, 


5 


and 
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leaned back for a few moments collect- 
ing his thoughts. Hickory logs burned 
brilliantly behind the brass andirons, the 
pure flame pulsing a rich blue or green 
now and then from the driftwood that 
had been flung upon them. 

“ Here’s the plot,” began the author 
briskly. “It’s true, too. I saw some of 
it work out, and got more of it, piecemeal, 
from persons who knew the chief actors. 
My trouble now is to decide whether I'll 
use it as it is, or touch it up a bit, or, 
perhaps, a great deal. Of course I shall 
change it so that the originals will not be 
recognised in print. ‘The characters are 
a Madame Fleury—we'll call her that ; 
her daughter—we'll call her Lily ; and a 
young man—well, he can be Zhe Young 
Man. I shall have to get taking names 
for them, but I’m going to call the girl 
Lily, anyhow. Madame Fleury was a 
woman of the town. Some women are 
born bad, some achieve badness, and 
some have badness thrust upon them. 
Madame Fleury distinctly belonged to 
the third class. But she had it thrust on 
her just the same, and that is why I put 
it baldly at first. 

‘“She was a handsome woman, com- 
paratively young, and rather attractive. 
She owned a big house in a large Western 
city, and it was furnished with surprisingly 
good taste. She had books, pictures, 
tapestries, choice china, plate, and all that 
sort of thing. She was a fine musician, 
with a good voice. You see, she was a 
remarkable type. In her native France, 
in the radiant glow of youth and virtue, 
she must have been stunning. It makes 
it very likely that the key to her subse- 
quent career was a Russian Grand Duke 
who figured in the earlier stories of her. 
Well, her house was a gambling one, 
where young fellows ruined themselves at 
cards. You see this story is not exactly 
‘for youths and maidens,’ ” 

The secretary inclined his head slightly, 
without committing himself to any definite 
view, and the author went on. 

“Madame Fleury had a daughter, who 
had spent her girlhood in a convent, and 
knew absolutely nothing of her mother’s 
real character. The woman had been 
wise enough to select a convent in the 
extreme East—and the child grew to 
womanhood there. During the summers 
her mother took her to small watering- 
places so remote from the usual haunts, 
there was not one chance in a thousand 


that any one would recognise her. People 
never did, or if they did they made no 
sign, and all went well until the girl was 
about sixteen, when she suddenly tele- 
graphed that she was coming home, to 
the city where her mother lived, and 
which she herself had never been _per- 
mitted to visit. ‘ By the time this reaches 
you,’ she wired, ‘I shall be on the train.’ 
That meant that she would reach ‘home’ 
in two days. 

“Madame Fleury was a woman quick 
to think and act. Nothing could stop 
Lily now. It therefore behoved her to 
be ready for this dutiful visit. She went 
at once to the office of a real estate man 
whom she knew, and told him of her 
predicament. He helped her out. He 
rented to her for one week a fine house, 
handsomely furnished, in the suburbs of 
the city, and Madame Fleury spent the 
next two days getting bric-a-brac, books, 
pictures, and all that into the place, to 
give it an air of being occupied. 

“You can imagine that she had_ her 
hands full, but she was equal to the 
occasion, and when the train from New 
York steamed into the station Madame 
Fleury was there to greet her daughter. 
She took the girl to the house, and 
suddenly succumbed to an attack of 
illness, so exhausting in its nature that 
she could neither go out nor receive 
guests. Lily, who loved her mother 
ardently, spent the week in affectionate 
attendance on her in the sick room; and 
at the end of it, as Madame’s condition 
urgently required change of climate, the 
two went off to a remote resort—and that 
danger was over. ‘The episode shows the 
length to which she would go for her 
child, 

“One year later Lily left the convent. 
This meant a mighty problem for Madame 
Fleury, but she had pondered it well, and 
was ready with her solution when the 
time came. She turned her house over 
to a manager and prepared for an absence 
of two years. Then she went to the 
Eastern convent and attended the gradua- 
tion exercises of her daughter—saw her 
get her diploma. Lily was a beauty by 
this time—tall and slender, and with the 
most exquisitely pure face. She must 





have looked like a lily as she stood in 
her white gown among the palms and 
ferns banked on the stage in the great 
exhibition hall. She was the bright star 
of the occasion, for she had the vale- 














ay 
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dictory, and she sang and played first 
violin in the orchestra, and did it all 
wonderfully well; while down, among the 
audience Madame Fleury, in her rich but 
severe costume of black silk, sat and 
gazed with her soul in her eyes at this 
idol of hers—this one thing in her life 
that was clean. She adored the girl— 
my story will show that if it shows nothing 
else ; but it must show other things too, 
and there’s the rub.” 

The author paused a moment. Per- 
haps he expected a remark from his 
auditor, but the young man remained 
silent, his eyes fixed on the cheery fire. 
The author felt that he was thoroughly 
attentive, however, and, he_ thought, 
interested, 

“After the graduation exercises,” he 
resumed, ‘‘ Madame Fleury had a brief 
interview with the Superior and the nuns 
with whom her daughter had lived so 
long, and told them she intended to take 
her child abroad for two years of travel, 
and that they were to sail the following 
Saturday. She regarded with sweet 
maternal sympathy Lily’s parting with 
her classmates and the nuns; she saw 
her folded in the arms of the sisters, and 
she herself kissed some of Lily’s special 
friends, because her instinct told her the 
girl would be pleased by that demon- 
stration. She became also almost friendly 
with their mothers. She was in the 
convent two days, and in that time 
seemed, in a way, to wash herself clean. 
She had flung the past behind her—for 
a time, at least; she was on the edge 
of a life as new to her as to her daughter, 
and it was well that before plunging into 
this unknown phase of things, before 
stepping from the shadow of a declassée 
into the sunshine of the respectable, she 
should have the preparation of those 
days in the cool silence of the cloister. 
Her thoughts during that time must have 
been strange ones. I must work that up 
in the story.” 

The author lit a fresh cigar. He 
wondered whether it would do to tell the 
secretary that he didn’t mind if he made 
occasional comments. But he went on. 

“They sailed; and as this is not a 
chronicle of a jeune fille’s first pilgrimage 
abroad, we'll cut that part of it out. 
They saw things, of course, as they drifted 
about for the greater part of two years 
in a quiet and exceedingly conventional 
fashion. But there was just one object 


in Europe of which Madame Fleury was 
in search—and that was the right husband 
for her daughter. It was he she had 
come there expressly to find, and every 
man they met was searched to his very 
soul by those worldly eyes that had seen 
so much of life and—men. They met 
quantities of them, for Lily was charming, 
and the pair radiated culture, breeding, 
and wealth. Madame Fleury was playing 
her supreme 7é/e on life’s stage, and she 
played it magnificently. I met them 
during that time, and not until years 
afterwards did I have an inkling of the 
truth about them. When a man who was 
not the right man seemed to interest Lily 
(and it was easy for ’most any man to 
interest her, for she was full of romance) 
the Fleurys suddenly disappeared. It 
was not done crudely, as you may imagine. 
Some interesting expedition presented 
itself, or a remote corner of Europe took 
on new interest, or a standing invitation 
was recalled. Lily suspected nothing ; 
instead, she promptly forgot, for she was 
young, and there were other men in the 
near foreground. ‘This was the situation 
when the two, after twenty months of 
wandering, found themselves in the Island 
of Rugen and, one day, in the presence 
of a new young man.” 

The new secretary straightened himself, 
and pulled down his waistcoat. He also 
crossed his legs. It was something. He 
evidently recognised the entrance of Zhe 
Young Man. 

‘““He was a good enough fellow, I 
believe,” continued the author, a trifle 
patronisingly—“ excellent family, Oxford, 
Heidelberg, and all the world after that. 
He was handsome, too, I’m told, and 
he swept the girl off her feet. He fell 
deeply in love with Lily, and the sojourn 
on the Island of Rugen was prolonged. 
The lovers made their marvellous dis- 
coveries of beauties in life hitherto un- 
suspected, and as they called each other’s 
attention to these things Madame Fleury 
looked on. Zhe Young Man was wise 
enough to cultivate her as well as her 
daughter. But it was not necessary. 
Her motive was too utterly unselfish. 
She decided that he would do. He 
was poor, but that was rather a good 
point. She had turned the searchlight 
of her investigations on his past, and 
she found no dark corners. He was all 
right. He was the man she had scoured 
Europe to find. 
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“When Zhe Young Man asked Madame 
Fleury for Lily she had a long talk with 
him. She told him the whole story, 
not sparing herself in the least, and at 
the end she made him a_ proposition. 
She asked him to hear it through before 
he answered it. 

*** You may marry my daughter,’ she 
said, ‘on one condition—that you and 
she never return to America. You must 
make your home here for the remainder 
of your lives. ‘The day before your 
marriage I will turn over to her about 
seventy thousand dollars in stocks and 
bonds. ‘The day after your marriage I 
will sail for America. For a few months 
I will write to my daughter ; but within 
a year she will receive a cable that I 
am dead—and so far as she shall ever 
know I will be dead from that time forth. 
But I shall wish to know how it is with 
her, and at intervals, perhaps two or three 
times a year, I would like you to write 
me of her. Do you agree, my friend ?’ 

“The Young Man agreed. He was 
probably touched ; he certainly ought to 
have been by that magnificent, unselfish 
devotion—by the true mother looming 
so grandly out of the wreck of the 
woman. He agreed, and everything was 
done as Madame Fleury had arranged. 
They were married, she sailed for America, 
and the husband and wife went to Spain 
on their honeymoon. The parting from 
her mother was the only suffering the 
daughter's life had known; but she got 
over it with the sublime selfishness of 
youth and love. Her husband was with 
her — what else mattered? Madame 
Fleury had, naturally, not quite the same 
point of view. I can see the chance for 
good work on what that parting—that 
final parting—meant to her. She left 
her daughter to her honeymoon among 
the jasmine and the nightingales, and 
she returned to her old life! What else 
could she’ do when she had converted 
everything she possessed into money and 
given it to her child? She went back, 
a broken-hearted woman, a poor woman, 
no longer young, to the life she had 
learned to loathe ; but the lovers in Spain 
were happy.” 

The secretary’s cigar had gone out. 
He leaned forward, tossed it into the 
flames, and accepted another courteously 
offered by the author. 

‘From this point in the tale,” resumed 
, the latter with a slight importance, “ Fate 


advances on my character like the Hel- 
lenic Nemesis. Madame Fleury found 
when she returned to her old haunts 
that, even in two years, she had been 
forgotten. Her one friend had died, 
and others had systematically robbed her 
right and left. She struggled on, making 
a brave fight, but life and fate and a 
broken heart were too much. for her. 
She developed an incurable disease and 
died by inches, sinking deeper and deeper 
into poverty, pain, and misery. It took 
years to bring all this about, but it came 
slowly and implacably, and she never 
moaned. She had kept her bargain to 
the letter. Eleven months after her 
return to America she had sent the 
promised cable announcing her death. 
Lily had cried passionately and drooped 
for a few weeks; but she got over it, 
for her husband was still the lover, and 
now her one stay, with her mother dead, 
as she thought, thousands of miles away. 
So, when the years had brought poverty 
and suffering to Madame Fleury she was 
helpless and alone ; she could not appeal 
to her only child, even had she wished 
to, in her sore need. For Zhe Young 
Man had not kept his part of the bargain 
as well as she kept hers. After the first 
two years he never wrote her; and at 
the last, added to her physical suffering, 
she had the mental agony of not knowing 
whether her daughter, for whom she had 
sacrificed so much, was ill or well, happy 
or miserable, alive or dead. 

“One old negro servant stayed with 
her to the end. Long after her death, 
when it was too late to help, I met this 
old creature, and heard from her the story 
of those last days; and grim enough it 
was, with its bleak background of tene- 
ment, and the dying woman praying to 
the last that she might know of her 
child before she went, that she could not 
leave the world with Lily in it, alone or 
unhappy. ‘They had not enough to eat— 
she and the old negress. Then fate 
showed its ingenuity by adding a final 
touch to the tragedy ; for one day, when 
the negress was out for a few moments 
(begging, she afterwards told me), the 
pain perhaps was too great for endur- 
ance, or possibly there came a moment 
of insanity. Anyhow, Madame Fleury 
closed the chapter, and thrust herself out 
of a world on the other side of which, all 
unsuspecting, lived the child she loved. 
The last thing she was ever heard to say 
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was very characteristic—a fitting finale, I 
thought—for it was this: she whispered 
to the old negress during the day, ‘I 
would do it all over again, a hundred 
times, if I could know for just one instant 
at the last that she is alive and happy.’ 
And then she added, ‘Of one thing, 
thank God, Iam sure. Wherever she is, 
she is good—my baby, my white flower, 
my Lily. And if she is that, she cannot 
be all unhappy. I am content.’” 

The author stopped again and lit a 
fresh cigar. His face was flushed, and all 
his little mannerisms had dropped from 
him, as conventionalities flit in moments 
of excitement. He was in earnest, and 
deeply interested in his story. His secre- 
tary had bent forward in his chair and 
was staring at the fire with sombre eyes. 

“That was the end of Madame Fleury,” 
resumed the author more quietly. ‘‘ And 
unfortunately, it is the end of the story 
as far as my knowledge goes. For I 
have not the faintest idea of what be- 
came of the girl. She was never heard of, 
on this side, after her marriage. I dare 
say she is leading a peaceful existence 
in the sunny content of some English 
home. But I can’t present her with four 
babies, two dogs, and a tea-basket, and 
end the story that way. It must have 
a fitting climax, and what that is to be 
I can’t decide. Several things have 
suggested themselves, but I don’t fancy 
them.” 

“ How would this appeal to you ? ” asked 
the secretary. He went on slowly, his 
gaze still bent on the fire : 

“You left the lovers in Spain. They 
have an ideal honeymoon there. But 
even during those weeks of youth and 
love and jasmine and nightingale and 
tinkling mandolin Ze Young Man begins 
to remark a strange restlessness in the 
girl he has married. He does not like it, 
nor understand it, but he tries to think it is 
the natural exuberance of the convent 
girl, housed in a cloister all her life, and 
then suddenly brought face to face with a 
new and fascinating world. He has no 
doubt that she loves him, and the ex- 
pressions of her restlessness are harmless 
enough in the beginning. He loves her 
enough to watch her pretty closely, and 
he thinks she will soon get used to her 
new freedom and independence, and quiet 
down. So he almost enjoys the energy 
she shows in looking for excitement. 

“ Let him adore her and gratify all her 


whims, taking her from place to place 
as her caprice may choose. Before they 
have been married a year he learns that 
excitement is the breath of life to her— 
that she must have new experiences, new 
friends, new sensations. He gets alarmed 
as he realises that the fault is not in the 
girl as much as in her parents—in the 
temperament of her mother, who had 
only one redeeming quality, and in the 
temperament of her unknown father, who 
quite possibly had not one. He begins 
to feel that he has married a victim of 
heredity. Not all the care in her bringing 
up, not all the years in that quiet convent, 
have eradicated the scarlet germs of her 
parentage. Sometimes he sees the devil 
himself look out of the eyes he loves.” 

** That’s good,” said the author. ‘‘Go 
ahead.” 

“Picture her - gradual reversion to 
hereditary types,” continued the secretary. 
“At first only mild bohemianism, little 
parties, a littke champagne. Later, larger 
parties and more champagne. Of course 
he does what he can, but he sees the 
impotence of moral suasion in the face of 
her native trend. He discovers that she 
deceives him and lies tohim. He cannot 
let her go to these things alone, but he 
sees that she and her friends are openly 
bored by his presence. If you want a 
few strong touches of mental agony in 
your tale, write of him—tell what he goes 
through in these awful nights and days; 
these hideous weeks and months and years. 
His friends fall away from him because 
he will not fall away from his wife. They 
think he is willingly, viciously sharing 
this life which he loathes. Given all this, 
any one can see that the moment comes 
when he cannot, in self-respect, have 
any relations with her. ‘The mother, lost 
through love, retained in her fall the 
beauty of womanly tenderness and noble 
sacrifice. ‘The daughter has no redeem- 
ing trait. He settles money on her—what 
little they have left—and leaves her. 
Could he write of these things to her 
mother? Here is a reason for his 
breaking his promise. 

“From time to time he hears of her— 
always as the centre of some new and 
characteristically’ horrible bit of devilish- 
ness. As the money goes, and the pace 
begins to tell, let her drift from Paris to 
Vienna, to Budapest, to Berlin, to London, 
and back again to Paris, blazing a trail of 
scandal as she goes. She has the one 
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decent impulse of dropping his name. 
But he knows the assumed one she trails 
through the filth of Europe. 

* Back in Paris, the Lily disports a year 
at the Jardin de Paris, and later in the 
coarser whirl of the A/oudin Rouge. Let 
him see her there some night, when he 
is taking a party of English friends through 
it on a sight-seeing expedition. ‘There 
can be an English girl in the party—a 
sweet woman who has no right to be 
there even on that innocent little tour of 
inspection. She is on his arm, and he is 
very glad to feel her leaning on him. A 
man may love twice, and the ruin of his 
first may lend strength to his second love. 
They stop to look at the dancing; one 
doesn’t want to look at it long, even if 
he is a man and hasn’t a good woman 
with him. Suddenly something twitches 
his other arm—a hideous thing, all skin 
and bone and paint and fever, and cheap, 
ghastly finery. It is his wife. She 
smirks at him, like the lost soul she is. 
Tlie recoils so that her brazen shame feels 
it, and she drifts back into the crowd. 
The Englishwoman recoils from him. 
Shall we say that she was in love with 
him? Perhaps she was, but she got 
over it when she saw the look of under- 
standing between those two that told of 
a past.” 

“<Um-m,’ murmured the author 
doubtfully. 

“Two weeks later, a letter comes one 
morning, badly written, smelling of cheap 
scent, and grimy about the edges. It 
tells him his wife is ill at a given address 
in the Quartier, and it is signed with a 
name he doesn’t know. He goes there 
and finds her. She is not in such straits 
as you said her mother was. Her woman 
friends are doing what they can for her. 
The room is clean, and she has actual 
necessities. It may be some slight 
comfort to her, however, to have him 
take charge of her. He gets another 
doctor and a nurse, and he rents a room 
across the hall to be within reach. He 
spends most of his time there, and she 
takes it quite as a matter of course that 
he should. She never speaks of the past, 
and an odd sort of new life begins between 
them, in that little room, where she lies 
dying. He reads to her a good deal, and 
she seems to like to have him around. 
When other men come to inquire how 
she is, they are sent away; but when 
women come she says, ‘ Let them come 





in and learn something from it if they 
can.’ ‘They come, but I doubt if they 
learn much. ‘They have seen it all too 
often before. He and the doctor and 
nurse are the only ones with her at the 
last, and it is just as well. 

‘‘Late one afternoon he is standing 
at the window of her room looking out, 
when the nurse calls him. He goes to 
the bed, and his wife motions to him to 
take her hand. He sits down and holds 
it. He knows at once that she is dying. 
She looks up at him with an expression in 
her eyes that he had seen sometimes in 
those first weeks in Spain, years ago—the 
expression they took on when she had 
hurt him and was sorry. He has never 
seen it since then, until this afternoon. 
She signs to him to bend over her. 

““* You are good,’ she says. ‘I am 
sorry I ruined your life—and my own. 
But you never understood me. No man 
could. Only one person in the world 
might have saved me—my mother. If 
she had lived and been with me, so I 
could see her fineness and her faith in 
me, I think I should have lived and died 
a good woman,’ 

“Her dying faith in Madame Fleury 
corresponds, you see, to her mother’s in 
her. In all the horrible lessons of those 
degrading years she had never learned to 
suspect hermother. She died an hour later.” 

The secretary stopped abruptly; he 
seemed unconscious of the sudden change 
of tense in his last sentence. He seemed 
also unconscious of the presence of his 
employer, who had drawn his notebook 
from his desk and was turning the leaves, 
flushing darkly as he did so. As the 
other lapsed into silence, the author spoke 
impulsively, 

“‘ Forgive me,” he said. ‘‘ It was stupid 
of me not to have recalled your name. 
Life writes stranger stories than fiction 
dares. I must have hurt you, but it was 
unconsciously, you know.” 

He offered his hand, which Zhe Young 
Man grasped in silence. 

The author hesitated a moment. His 
lips were set, but there was a softer ex- 
pression in his eyes, and he spoke with 
perfect simplicity and feeling. 

“Of course,” he said, “I shall not 
write the story. But you may imagine 
how deeply I feel your end of it when 
I tell you I might have played your 
réle, only that Madame Fleury found me 
—wanting !” 
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The NEW ORDER 
of MERIT 





would have attracted more atten- 

tion if the list had appeared 
alone, and not at the tail of the honours 
bestowed at the Coronation. Here, for 
the ‘first time in the history of Court 
Usherdom, is an Order which conveys 
no rank, title, or precedence of any kind. 
Those who wear it will be addressed 
precisely as before. ‘They will not even 
have a fresh set of what the Irish judge 
called “terminal initials” after their 
names, Yet it is a very high distinction 
to have this Order, as a glance at the 
twelve holders will. show. The newest 
Order is indeed the exact antithesis of 
the oldest. “I like the Garter,” said a 
duke of the old school. ‘ There’s none 
of that confounded merit about it.” 
This Order is all merit. There is nothing 
else in it. It was made in Germany. 
Being a free trader, I have no objection 
to that. But the ardent patriots, if such 
there be, who drink British wine and 
smoke British cigars, may complain of its 
foreign origin. For the Prussian Order 
of Merit, founded by Frederick the Great 
soon after his accession in 1740, must 
certainly be considered the forerunner of 
this one. That Order, which has main- 
tained from the first a very high standard 
and reputation, was bestowed in 1874 upon 
the illustrious biographer of Frederick, 
Thomas Carlyle. Carlyle, apart from his 
genius, was a very fitting recipient of the 
honour; for his sympathies were always 
German, and his style was quite as much 
German as English. 


Ste: King’s new Order of Merit 


BY 
HERBERT W. PAUL. 


It must be admitted that an English 
Order of Merit is not racy of the soil. 
Englishmen are apt to think that literary 
or scientific eminence is a thing about 
which kings and governments know no 
more than other folk. The two scientific 
peerages which exist are very modern 
creations indeed, and Tennyson’s is the 
one example of a pure man of letters 
raised to the House of Lords as such. 
Macaulay and Bulwer Lytton had been 
Cabinet Ministers. Monckton Milnes, 
before he became Lord Houghton, had 
sat for many years in the House of 
Commons. No living son of song has 
been ennobled. Even the Poet Laureate 
is still Mr. Austin. 

There have been many proposals for 
founding a Literary Academy in England, 
of which the most famous was Swift’s. 
3ut they have all foundered on the 
adamantine individualism of the English 
people. ‘They don’t want to be told how 
they should write, or even how they shall 
spell. Challemel Lacour showed a truly 
British spirit when, after arguing for some 
time against the introduction of the verb 
daser into the Dictionary of the French 
Academy, he said, “‘ Eh bien, s’il entre, 
je sors.” The principle of authority is 
unpopular in these islands, especially in 
literature, where everybody thinks that 
he knows as much as anybody else, and 
has the inherent right of liking any 
nonsense he pleases. Matthew Arnold 
hankered after something like the famous 
institution of Cardinal Richelieu. But he 
recognised that it would be impossible. 
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Sooner or later there would be “a flight 
of Corinthian leading articles,” and it 
would be shown that those within the 
tabernacle were no better than those 
without. 

An Order of Merit, however, is no 
menace to public or private liberty. 
With three generals and two admirals, 
it may be trusted not even to purge the 
English language of expletives. Carlyle, 
like Mr. Watts, would accept no title, 
even though Mr. Disraeli in a fit of 
prodigality offered him the Grand Cross 
of the Bath. ‘But the most rigid of 
democrats need not refuse a distinction 
which does not distinguish by any handle 
or appendage. Whether they be the choice 
of the Sovereign, or the choice of the 
Minister, or the joint composition of 
both, the first appointments to the new 
Order are thoroughly good. Lord Roberts, 
Lord Wolseley, and Lord Kitchener are 
the three most brilliant of living soldiers. 
Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener might 
be called, if one could combine Roman 
and Jewish ideas, the Jachin and Boaz 
of the Temple of Janus, now happily 
closed. Lord Wolseley, as people are 
apt nowadays to forget, was the pioneer 
of army reform, the military adviser of 
that great Minister Mr. Cardwell, and 
the real author of the Reserve. Lord 
Rayleigh has discovered a new element 
in the atmosphere, and has even given 
it a name. Lord Kelvin is by general 
consent at the head of British science, 
and his discoveries have been as _ practi- 
cally useful as they were marvellous in 
their acuteness. For more than half a 
century he was the ornament of Glasgow 
University ; he made it possible to lay 
the Atlantic cable, and he corrected the 
errors which had vitiated the mariner’s 
compass.. Lord Lister is President of 
the Royal Society, and inventor of the 
antiseptic treatment, which has saved 
many lives besides the King’s. Sir Henry 
Keppel is the oldest Admiral. In some 
eyes it might seem more meritorious to 
be the youngest. But Sir Henry Keppel, 
who has been an Admiral of the Fleet 
since 1877, commanded the Naval Brigade 
in the Crimean War, and is a fine old 
link with the past. His brother, Lord 
Albemarle, who has not been long dead, 
was present at Waterloo. Sir Edward 
Seymour’s services in China are too fresh 
to have been forgotten by any one. Sir 
William Huggins is the greatest of living 


astronomers, and a notable improver of 
scientific instruments. 

Without in any way disparaging these 
great and famous men, one may say that 
the most interesting men of the’ twelve 
are the one artist and the two authors. 
Official services speak for themselves, and 
the bulk of mankind, including myself, 
must always look at the wonders of 
science with distant awe. But books 
and pictures bring us all to a level. One 
subscriber to Mudie’s, one frequenter of 
Burlington House, is as good as another. 
Mr. Watts, however, is something more 
than a great artist. He is a poet, who 
writes poetry with a brush instead of a 
pen. ‘The mingled simplicity and idealism 
of his life, his singular munificence, his 
carelessness of wealth and worldly success, 
have surrounded him in his old age with 
a sort of reverence which as a rule is 
paid only to the dead. He was not a 
precocious painter, like Leighton and 
Millais. ‘Throughout the greater part of 
his life he has been improving. At all 
times he had the indefinable quality which 
is not explained by being called genius. 
It must have been of him that Tenny- 
son was thinking when he wrote of the 
artist who 


Divinely through all hindrance finds the man, 


The wonderful collection of his portraits 
in the National Portrait Gallery has no 
counterpart for the combination of number, 
variety, and excellence. ‘The ‘Tennyson, 
the Newman, the Manning, have all been, 
as they deserve to be, highly praised. 
For myself, I should prefer to all others 
the Martineau and the Mill. — Dr. 
Martineau never preached a more elo- 
quent sermon than that portrait will 
preach for him so long as it endures, 
Even the famous Essay on Liberty is 
not more characteristic of the man than 
Mr. Watts’s presentment of Mill, and the 
Autobiography is far less so. ‘The rugged 
grandeur of ‘Tennyson’s face in old age 
is singularly impressive on Mr. Watts’s 
canvas; but a smaller artist than Mr. 
Watts could hardly have failed to catch 
that. Mr. Watts’s allegorical pictures 
reveal a different set of powers, and either 
set alone would make him a great artist. 
If any man be entitled to the epithet 
“meritorious,” it is Mr. Lecky ; for no 
living writer has devoted himself more 
consistently or more indefatigably to the 
pursuit of truth. Perfect impartiality is 
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not attainable by any historian. It in- 
volves a knowledge of character and 
motive which is the exclusive attribute of 
Him from whom no secrets are hid. But 
Mr. Lecky’s historical as distinguished 
from his controversial books are honour- 
ably marked by a successful determina- 
tion to understand and to represent both 
sides of every question. I do not know 
that a greater compliment than that can 
be paid to any historian, and I am sure 
it may be truthfully paid to Mr. Lecky. 
His great work, the work by which he 
will live, is his History of England in 
the Eighteenth Century. Originally under- 
taken to correct the misstatements of 
Mr. Froude, a man of genius who did 
not know what accuracy meant, it grew 
into the lucid and perspicuous narrative 
which is the admiration of all students 
and the delight of all readers. The 
last two volumes, which deal with the 
Act of Union, appeared during the 
period of acute and vehement agitation 
between the Home Rule Bill of 1886 
and the Home Rule Bill of 1893. Mr. 
Lecky, though a patriotic Irishman, was 
a Unionist, and when an Irishman is a 
Unionist, he is a pretty strong one. But 
not a trace of partisanship is to be dis- 
covered in his account of the great and 
memorable transactions with which the 
eighteenth century closed, and from which 
the United Kingdom emerged. Of course 
there is no real inconsistency in thinking 
that though the Act of Union should 
not then have been passed, it should not 
now be repealed. Hieri non debet, factum 
valet is a maxim of common sense as well 
as of common law. Still, it is a great 
thing, and a fine thing, that an historian 
should emancipate himself so completely 
as Mr. Lecky did from the passions and 
prejudices of the hour. Many of his 
political friends, though not the wisest of 
them, were ‘disappointed. ‘They hoped 
for a party pamphlet, an dywnucpa és 
TO mapaxpyua, ‘They found a history, 
a xtypa és det. Mr. Lecky’s book may 
be compared in other respects with 
the late Bishop Creighton’s wonderful 
History of the Papacy during the Reforma- 
tion, Dr. Creighton’s history is, alas! 
unfinished. When he was appointed 
Bishop of London it came to an abrupt 
conclusion. ‘There is, however, more 
than enough left to show the distinctive 
quality of his mind. He was able and 
willing to put himself into the position 


of the men he described. He did not 
judge them by the light of subsequent 
events, which they could not possibly 
have foreseen. Mr. Lecky had not, in 
his History of England, to go back so 
far. Still, the French Revolution is a 
tremendous break, and the people of the 
eighteenth century, which really ended 
in 1789, are in many respects different 
from ourselves. ‘To take two instances 
in two succeeding generations, Sir Robert 


Walpole and Lord North cannot be 
understood by reference to modern 
standards of public conduct. Neither 


of them was personally dishonest. Both 
of them would have refused a bribe. Yet 
they never hesitated to bribe others ; and 
while Walpole deliberately drove out of 
his Cabinet every probable, or even 
possible rival, North allowed his own 
excellent understanding to be guided 
against the interest of the country by 
the bigoted narrowness of the king. It 
is easy, and perhaps right, to condemn 
them. But the true historian must take 
into consideration when he forms his judg- 
ment, the difficulty of managing a House 
of Commons which did not represent the 
people, and the fact that George III. 
had still some vestiges of independent 
power, which made it highly inconvenient 
for a Minister to quarrel with him. 

Mr. Lecky’s historical conscience never 
slumbers. He always endeavours to do 
justice without fear or favour, without 
affection or ill-will. ‘There have been 
many more brilliant historians than Mr. 
Lecky, none more safe and sound. If 
his style has in it an element of the 
commonplace, it is quite free from 
affectation or obscurity. Gibbon is the 
only historian who could write notes 
which are often equal, and sometimes 
superior, to his text. But Mr. Lecky’s 
notes are full of curious information, 
admirably collected; and perhaps no 
author quotes with such invariable felicity. 
As member for the University of Dublin 
he has been faithful to his party; as 
an historian he has laid party aside, and 
served truth alone. 

The impartiality of the Order between 
the two sides of the House of Commons 
is shown by the juxtaposition of Mr. 
Lecky and Mr. Morley. If Mr. Morley’s 
name had not been included, it would 
certainly have been missed, and _ its 
absence would have been set down to 
political influence. The King, since his 
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accession, and before it, has been 
strictly constitutional in his equal treat- 
ment of Tories and Radicals, Liberals 
and Conservatives. Lord Salisbury has 
far more respect for intellectual eminence 
than for the hereditary traditions of his 
party or his order. Knighthoods and 
baronetcies, peerages and even Privy- 
Councillorships, he flings about with 
contempt. ‘To one applicant, it is said, 
he expressed his regret that there was 
“not enough skilly to go round.” But 
the Order of Merit is so far confined 
to celebrities properly so called. Mr. 
Morley is the one living Englishman who 
combines the faculty of moving multitudes 
by his voice with the wider and more 
lasting influence exercised by the pen. 
Macaulay had both gifts, but he became 
so completely absorbed in his History 
that after middle life he seldom made 
public speeches. Burke was both a 
greater orator and a greater writer than 
any one now alive. But Burke’s majestic 
orations were addressed to posterity. He 
was often impatiently heard by his actual 
audience at the time. Mill wanted the 
physical gifts which are required on public 
platforms, though in every other respect 
he was as well qualified to speak as to 
write. Mr. Gladstone’s magnetic power 
Over vast masses of men has seldom, if 
ever, been equalled ; but his reputation 
would probably stand higher if he had 
never written a line. Mr. Morley’s books 
will doubtless long survive his addresses 
to his constituents and his speeches in 
the House of Commons. Yet it is as 
difficult to ignore the one as the other in 
any present estimate of the member for 
Montrose. No order could be so perfect 
an illustration of Mr. Morley’s philosophic 
breadth as the fact that he should be 
considered the one possible biographer of 
a man who guided every act of his life by 
the precepts of the Christian faith. 

It was a subtle remark of Cato’s that 
he would rather people asked why there 
was not a statue of him than why there 
was. I do not think that the disagreeable 
or positive question will be asked about 
any of the twelve names in this list. ‘To 
make out another twelve would be in- 
vidious, and perhaps difficult. But there 
are some which naturally and inevitably 
suggest themselves. ‘Two may be found 
elsewhere among the Coronation honours 
which would certainly not be out of place 
here. I mean Sir Alfred Lyall among 


the Privy Councilors, and Sir Leslie 
Stephen among the Knights of the Bath. 
Sir Alfred Lyall has held one of the 
highest positions in the Civil Service of 
India. He is now a member ‘of the 
Indian Council at home. The exquisite 
quality of his verses was familiar to a large 
number of cuitivated men even before 
they were published to the world at large. 
Sut the great and peculiar service he has 
done for the East and the West is not so 
much his poetry nor his administration of 
Bengal as his delicate and sympathetic 
study of Indian philosophy and religion. 
The second series of Asiatic Studies is 
simply priceless in its representation of 
Oriental thought by an Englishman from 
an Oriental point of view. Mr. Balfour’s 
Foundations of Belief, a very clever but 
a rather superficial book, is handled with 
the urbane irony of a Conservative theo- 
logian who knows the danger of meddling 
with ancient landmarks. Very few 
Europeans have understood the real mind 
of the East as Sir Alfred Lyall under- 
stands it, and he has the respect for all 
serious religions without which an_ ex- 
amination of them is futile. A very rare 
combination of qualities is required for 
a book like Aséatic Studies, including a 
patient industry which does not neglect 
the humblest details. Sir Alfred Lyall 
has plenty of readers. He does not need 
consolation for popular neglect. At the 
same time his work has a permanent 
value to England as an Oriental Power 
which sets it apart from ordinary specu- 
lation and from the common run of 
books about the East. Sir Leslie Stephen 
is also a philosopher, and his History of 
Utilitarianism is a valuable book. But it 
is as a man of letters, and especially as 
a critic, that he deserves national recogni- 
tion. No literary critic, be his sphere 
smali or great, can help feeling indebted 
to Sir Leslie Stephen for many hints on 
many subjects. He may think Sir Leslie 
sometimes wanting in enthusiasm—too 
judicial, too self-restrained. But he must 
acknowledge that this veteran scholar and 
student is a master of the critical art, 
understanding its theory .and familiar with 
its practice. As the original editor of the 
Dictionary of National Biography, Sir 
Leslie Stephen earned the gratitude of 
his countrymen. As the first of literary 
critics since the death of Matthew Arnold, 
he ought to be in any Academy, however 
small. <A life devoted to literature is not, 
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except in the highest sense, remunerative ; 
and Sir Leslie Stephen deserves the 
utmost praise which can be given to a 
man of letters. He is worthy of his 
calling. 

In this connection one cannot help 
thinking of the great novelist who received 
on his seventieth birthday the congratu- 
lations of the literary world. Mr. George 
Meredith has now fame enough and 
to spare; but for many years he went 
on producing imaginative romances quite 
beyond the reach of any other man 
living, and they were read only by a 
select few. By slow degrees the circle 
of his readers widened, until now it 
includes the majority of educated men 
and women in the United Kingdom and 
the United States. His poetry is not 
so well known as his novels, though it 
deserves to be. But they are now standard 
books, by which the fiction of the later 
nineteenth century will in future be 
judged. Mr. Meredith’s heroines are fit 
company for Beatrice and for Rosalind. 
His humour and fancy are Shakespearean. 
Among English novelists now living he 
takes the foremost place, and Americans 
appreciate him even better than his own 
countrymen. He has become a classic 
in his lifetime ; and though no order could 
add to his reputation, he would add to 
the reputation of any order. 

Then there is the great thinker, now 
past his eightieth year, who has toiled for 
more than half a century under great dis- 
advantages and much discouragement to 
complete his system of synthetic philosophy. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer is a mere name 
to the multitude, though his Treatise on 
Education is full of sound sense and 
practical wisdom. His books have never 


had a large circulation. The abstract 
nature of his masterpiece, First Principles, 
confines it to a small circle of readers. 
But Mr. Spencer’s influence has not been 
the less extensive because it has been 
largely indirect. He has been read by 
those who write. He has taught the 
teachers of men. He has done for social 
science what Darwin did for physical 
science, and applied the doctrine of 
evolution to the development of civilised 
communities. 

There is no obvious reason why the 
Order of Merit should be confined to one 
sex. But if it be invidious to suggest the 
names of men, it is doubly invidious to 
suggest the names of women. We have 
no female astronomer like Mrs. Somerville, 
no female economist and historian like 
Miss Martineau. ‘There is no George 
Eliot in England, as there is no Georges 
Sand in France. There are _ lady 
novelists of every kind and every degree, 
one more brilliant than another, from 
whom, as from poets of the feminine 
gender, it would be difficult to select. But 
there is one Englishwoman still living, 
though long withdrawn from public notice, 
who would be universally recognised as 
entitled to any honour which the Crown 
could bestow. ‘The condition of the 
hospitals in South Africa at the beginning 
of the war recalled to every one the name 
of Florence Nightingale. She is not by 
any means the last survivor of the Crimean 
War: but there is no one else, living or 
dead, who played so conspicuous a part 
in alleviating the horrors of that disastrous 
campaign. No one will grudge Sir 
Henry Keppel the recognition of his 
services ; but they were not greater, nor 
more heroic, than Miss Nightingale’s. 












E told the doctor he was due in 

H the bar-room at eight o’clock in 

the morning: the bar-room in 

which he worked was in a slum in the 

Bowery ; and he had only been able to 

keep himself in health by getting up at 

five o’clock and going for long walks in 
the fields. 

** A sea voyage is what you want,” said 
the doctor. “Why not go to Ireland 
for two or three months? You will come 
back a new man.” 

Lately Bryden had begun to wonder how 
the people at home were getting on; he 
had often felt he would like to see Ireland 
again; the doctor had just told him 
what he wanted to hear. He thanked 
him, and three weeks afterwards he 
landed in Cork. 

He had been thirteen years in America ; 
he was now eight-and-twenty ; and as he 
sat in the railway carriage he recalled 
his native village—he could see the 
village, and its lake, and then the fields, 
one by one, and the roads. Stretching 
out into the winding lake there was a 
large piece of rocky land—some three or 
four hundred acres of rocky headland— 
and upon it the peasantry had been given 
permission to build their cabins by former 
owners of the Georgian house, standing 
on the pleasant green hill. The present 
owners considered the village a disgrace. 
However, the villagers paid high rents for 
their plots of ground, and they bore 
with it. 

The train jogged along all day, and when 
it stopped at James Bryden’s station the 
summer sun was setting. And seeing the 
fine windless evening, Bryden was sorry 
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he did not feel strong enough for the 
walk. It was fair day at Ballyholly, and 
he would meet many people going home ; 
he would be sure to meet some whom he 
had known in his youth, and from them 
he would find out where he would be 
able to get a clean lodging. He felt 
that the sea voyage had done him good, 
but seven miles was too far for him to 
walk to-day, and he remembered that the 
last time he had walked the road he had 
walked it in an hour and a half, though 
he was carring a heavy bundle on a stick. 
‘There was a car waiting at the station; he 
felt he had better take it, and very soon 
the carman was asking him about America ; 
but Bryden wanted to hear of those who 
were still living in the old country, and 
after some questioning, after hearing the 
stories of many people he had forgotten, 
he heard that Mike Scully, who had been 
away in a situation for many years as 
coachman in the King’s County, had 
come back and built a house with a fine 
concrete floor. ‘The carman told him 
there was a good loft in the house, and 
that Mike would be pleased to take in a 
lodger. Mike Scully had been a groom 
at the big house on the hill; he had 
intended to be a jockey, but had suddenly 
shot up into a fine tall man and had had 
to become a coachman instead. Bryden 
remembered that this was so, and he tried 
to recall Mike’s face, but his recollections 
of those days were dim, and he was 
surprised when the driver pointed to a 
tall man coming through the lodge gates, 
and said,— 

“There is Mike Scully.” 

Mike had forgotten Bryden even more 
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completely than Bryden had forgotten 
him, and many aunts and uncles were 
mentioned before he began to understand. 

“You have grown into a fine man, 
James,” he said, looking at James’s great 
width of chest. ‘‘ But you are thin in 
the cheeks, and you are very sallow in 
the cheeks, too.” 

“T haven’t been very well lately—that 
is one of the reasons I have come back ; 
but I wanted to see you all again.” 

And then James paid the carman, 
wished him ‘‘God-speed,” and the two men 
walked on together. ‘They walked round 
the lake, for the townland was at the 
back of the demesne; and while they 
walked James proposed to pay Mike ten 
shillings a week for his board and 
lodging. 

Bryden saw great changes in the 
demesne: he remembered the woods, 
thick, and well-forested; now they were 
wind-worn, the drains were choked, and 
the bridge leading across the Jake inlet 
was falling away. Their way led between 
long fields where herds of cattle were 
grazing; the road was broken—Bryden 
wondered how the villagers drove their 
carts over it. At last they came to the 
village, and the mud made by last week’s 
rain was not dry there. It looked a 
desolate place, even on this fine evening, 
and Bryden thought that the very pigs 
must feel depressed on a wet day. 

It was at once strange and familiar to 
him to see chickens in the kitchen; and 
wishing to re-knit himself to the old 
country, he begged of Mrs. Scully not to 
drive them out, saying he did not mind 
them. Mike told his wife Bryden had 
been born in Duncannon-—that was the 
name of the village—and when he men- 
tioned Bryden’s name she gave him her 
hand, after wiping it in her apron, He 
was ‘heartily welcome, she said; she had 
known his father and mother, “ the Lord 
have mercy on their souls.” But coming 
back from America she was afraid he 
would not care to go up a ladder and 
sleep in a loft. But Bryden said a dry 
loft was just what he wanted. “ You 
think a good deal of America over here, 
but I reckon it isn’t all you think it. 
Here you work when you like and you 
sit down when you like; but when you 
have had a touch of blood-poisoning, as 
I had, when your hands begin to wither, 
as I have seen hands wither, when you 
have seen young people walking with a 


stick, you think that there is something 
to be said for Ireland.” 

Mike told him that he might have a pail 
of water to wash in; but he would have 
to wash in the kitchen—it would be 
difficult to get a pail of water up the 
ladder into the loft; moreover the lake 
was handy, and bathing was pleasant there 
in fine weather. 

“ Now won't you be taking a cup of 
milk, sir? 1am sure you will be wanting 
a drink after your travelling.” 

This milk was his first taste of Ireland. 
He handed her back the cup, and she 
went into the cabin; and not knowing 
what to say, Mike asked him if he would 
like to go inside, or if he would like to go 
for a walk. 

“There is not much to show you here,” 
he said. ‘I have got three sheep in the 
next field.” 

He had two pigs at the back of the 
house, and he regretted that the sow had 
not littered, for little pigs would have 
been something to show the American, 
However, this did not seem to matter, for 
Bryden said he was tired and they went 
into the cabin. Mike gave him a chair 
by the fireside, and they began to talk 
about America, of the long hours in the 
bar-room. 

“Here a man of sixty is younger than 
a man of forty is over there.” 

And when he said all that he could 
think of he asked Mike about Ireland. 
But Mike did not seem to be able to tell 
him much that was of interest. ‘They 
were all very poor—poorer, perhaps, than 
when he left them. 

“IT don’t think any one except myself 
has a five-pound note to his name.” 

Bryden remembered Mike a young 
man, a daring rider, an excellent ball- 
player, a romantic young fellow. He 
was now a middle-aged and not very 
successful farmer. But after all, Mike’s 
life and prospects mattered little to Bryden. 
He had come back in search of health, 
and he felt better already ; the milk had 
done him good, and the bacon and cabbage 
in the pot sent forth a savoury odour. 
And then the Scullys were very kind: 
they pressed him to make a good meal, 
and they told him that a few weeks of 
country air and country food would give 
him back the health he had lost in the 
Bowery. As soon as they had finished 
their meal Mike proposed that Bryden 
should fill his pipe, and Bryden, to his 
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surprise, felt that he longed to smoke, 
and Mike said that this was a sign that 
his health was coming back to him. For 
during Mike’s long illness he had never 
wanted to smoke, and he was a confirmed 
smoker. 

It was comfortable to sit by the pleasant 
peat fire and to see the smoke of their 
pipes drifting up the wide chimney, and 
Bryden thought that after all he would 
pass a pieasant evening. But about nine 
a number of villagers came in, and their 
talk was the same kind of depressing talk 
as Mike’s. He remembered one or two 
of them—he used to know them very well 
when he was a boy—and he tried to pick 
up the old thread and to tie it to the new. 
But the old and the new thread did not 
seem to bind very well together; every 
moment the threads broke. He was 
not moved when he heard that Higgins 
the stone-mason was dead; he was not 
affected even when he heard that Mary 
Kelly, who used to go to do the laundry 
at the Big House, had married ; he was 
only interested when he heard she had 
gone to America. But America is a big 
place, and he had not met her there. 
Then Bryden remembered Patsy Carabine, 
who used to do the gardening at the Big 
House. He asked what had become of 
Patsy. Patsy had been very unlucky : one 
winter he had not been able to do any 
work on account of his arm. His house 
had fallen in ; he had given up his holding 
and gone into the workhouse. ‘This was 
all very sad; and to avoid hearing any 
further unpleasantness he began to tell 
them about America. They sat round 
listening to him; but all the talking was 
on his side, and he wearied of it. And 
looking round the group, he recognised a 
ragged hunchback with grey hair—twenty 
years ago he was a young hunchback— 
and turning to him Bryden asked him if 
he were doing well with his five acres. 

“Ah! not much. This has been a bad 
season. The potatoes failed; they are 
watery—there is no diet in them.” 

And after striving to take an interest in 
the fact that O'Connor had lost a mare 
and foal worth £40, he began to wish 
himself back in the slum. Even ill 
health seemed better than the depressing, 
lonely life of the fields. ‘These peasants 
were all agreed they could make nothing 
out of their farms, even if they had 
them for nothing. Their regret was 
that they had not gone to America 


when they were young; and they told 
him all the young people were going 
there. And when they left the house 
Bryden wondered if every evening would 
be like the present one. Mike piled up 
the fire with fresh sods, and he hoped that 
it would show enough light in the loft for 
Bryden to undress himself by. 

The cackling of some geese in the 
road kept him awake, and the _loneli- 
ness of the country seemed to penetrate 
to his bones, and to freeze the marrow 
in them. There was a bat in the 
loft, a dog howled in the distance, 
and then he drew the clothes over his 
head. Never had he been so unhappy ; 
and the sound of Mike breathing by his 
wife’s side in the kitchen added to his 
nervous terror. Then he dozed a little; 
and lying on his back he dreamed he 
was awake, and the men he had seen 
sitting round the fireside that evening 
seemed to him like spectres come out of 
some unknown region of morass and 
reedy tarn. He stretched out his hands 
for his clothes, determined to fly from 
this house ; but remembering the lonely 
roads that led to the station, he fell 
back on his pillow. ‘The geese still 
cackled; but he was too tired to be 
kept awake any longer. He seemed to 
have been asleep only a few minutes, when 
he heard Mike calling him. He had come 
half way up the ladder, and was telling 
him that breakfast was ready. ‘“ What 
kind of breakfast will he give me?” 
he asked himself, as he pulled on his 
clothes. ‘There were tea and hot griddle 
cakes for breakfast, and there were fresh 
eggs ; there was sunlight in the kitchen, 
and he liked to hear Mike tell of the work 
he was going to do in the fields. Mike 
rented a farm of about twenty acres; at 
least fifteen of it was grass; he grew an 
acre of potatoes and some corn, and some 
turnips for his sheep. He had a nice bit 
of meadow, and he took down his scythe, 
and as he put the whetstone into his belt 
Bryden noticed a second scythe, and he 
asked Mike if he should go down with 
him and help to finish the field. 

“You haven’t done any mowing this 
many a year; I don’t think you'd be 
much of a help. You’d better go for a 
walk by the lake, but you may come in 
the afternoon if you like and help to turn 
it over.” 

Bryden was afraid he would find the 
lake shore very lonely, but the magic 
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of returning health is the sufficient dis- 
traction of the convalescent, and the 
morning passed agreeably. ‘The weather 
was still and sunny; he could hear the 
ducks in the reeds; the, hours dreamed 
themselves away, and it became his habit 
to go every morning to the lake. One 
day he met the landlord, and they walked 
on together talking of the country, of what 
it had been, and the ruin it was slipping 
into. James Bryden told him that ill 
health had brought him back to Ireland ; 
and the landlord lent him his boat, 
and Bryden rowed about the islands, and 
resting upon his oars he looked at the 
old castles, and remembered the pre- 
historic raiders that the landlord had told 
him about; he came across the stones 
to which the lake dwellers had tied their 
boats, and these signs of ancient Ireland 
were pleasing to Bryden in his present 
mood. 

As well as the great lake there was a 
smaller lake in the bog, where the villagers 
cut their turf; this lake was famous for 
its pike ; the landlord allowed Bryden to 
fish there, and one evening, when he 
was looking for a frog with which to bait 
his line, he met Margaret Dirken driving 
home the cows for the milking. Margaret 
Dirken was the herdsman’s daughter, and 
she lived in a cottage near the Big House; 
but she came up to the village whenever 
there was a dance, and Bryden had 
found himself opposite to her in the reels. 
But until this evening he had had little 
opportunity of speaking to her. He 
was glad to speak to some one, for the 
evening was lonely ; and they stood talking 
together. 

“You're getting your health again,” 
she said. ‘ You'll soon be leaving us.” 

“Tm in no hurry.” 

“You are grand people over there; I 
hear a man,is paid four dollars a day for 
his work.” 

** And how much,” said James, “ has he 
to pay for his food and for his clothes ?” 

“You don’t find the country too lone- 
some ?” 

Her cheeks were bright, and her teeth 
small, white, and beautifully even; and 
a woman’s soul looked at Bryden out of 
her pale Irish eyes. He was troubled, 
and turned aside, and catching sight of 
a frog looking at him out of a tuft of 
grass, he said,— 

*‘T have been looking for a frog to put 
upon my pike line.” 


” 


The frog jumped right and left, and 
nearly escaped in some bushes; but he 
caught it and returned with it in his hand. 

“It is just the kind of frog a pike will 
like,” he said: “look at its great white 
belly and its bright yellow back.” 

And without more ado he pushed the 
wire to which the hook was fastened 
through the frog’s fresh body, and dragging 
it through the mouth, he passed the hooks 
through the hind legs and tied the line to 
the end of the wire. 

“T think,” said Margaret, ‘I must be 
looking after my cows: it’s time I got 
them home.” 

**Won’t you come down to the lake 
while I set my line ?” 

She thought for a moment, and she 
said, ‘‘ No, I shall see you from here.” 

He went down to the reedy tarn, and 
at his approach several snipe got up, and 
they flew above his head uttering sharp 
cries. His fishing-rod was a long hazel 
stick, and he threw the frog as far as he 
could into the lake. In doing this he 
roused some wild ducks ; a mallard and 
two ducks got up; and they flew toward 
the larger lake. Margaret watched them; 
they flew in a line with an old castle ; and 
they had not disappeared from view when 
Bryden came towards her, and he and 
she drove the cows home together that 
evening. 

One evening she said, “‘ James, you 
had better not come here so often talking 
to me.” 

“Don’t you wish me to come ?” 

“ Yes, I wish you to come well enough ; 
but keeping company is not the custom 
in the country, and I don’t want to be 
talked about.” 

* Are you afraid the priest would speak 
against us from the altar ?” 

“ He has spoken against keeping com- 
pany; but it is not so much what the 
priest says, for there is no harm in 
talking.” 

“ But if you are going to be married 
there is no harm in walking out together.” 

* Well, not so much ; but marriages are 
made differently in those parts ; there is 
not much courting here.” 

And next day it was known in the 
village that James was going to marry 
Margaret Dirken. 

His desire to excel the boys in dancing 
had aroused much gaiety in the parish, 
and for some time past there had been 
dancing in every house where there was 
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a floor fit to dance upon; and if the 
cottager had no money to pay for a 
barrel of beer, James Bryden, who had 
money, sent him a barrel, so that Margaret 
might get her dance. She told him that 
they sometimes crossed over into another 
parish, where the priest was not so averse 
to dancing, and James wondered. And 
next morning at mass he wondered at 
their simple fervour. Some of them held 
their hands above their heads as they 
prayed, and all this was very new and 
very old to James Bryden. But the 
obedience of these people to their priest 
surprised him. When he was a lad they 
had not been so obedient, or he had 
forgotten their obedience ; and he listened 
in mixed anger and wonderment to the 
priest, who was scolding his parishioners, 
speaking to them by name, saying that he 
had heard there was dancing going on in 
their houses. Worse than that, he said 
he had seen boys and girls loitering about 
the roads. and the talk that went on was 
of one kind—love. He said that news- 
papers containing love-stories were finding 
their way into the people’s houses—v ulgar 
stories about love, in which there was 
nothing elevating or ennobling. The 
people listened, accepting the priest’s 
opinion without question. And their sub- 
mission was pathetic. It was the submis- 
sion of a.primitive people clinging to religi- 
ous authority, and Bryden contrasted the 
weakness and incompetence of the people 
about him with the modern restlessness 
and cold energy of the people he had left 
behind him. 

One evening as they were dancing a 
knock came to the door, and the piper 
stopped playing, and the dancers whis- 
pered, ‘‘Some one has told on us: it is 
the priest.” 

And the awe-stricken villagers crowded 
round the cottage fire, afraid to open the 
door. But the priest said that if they did 
not open the door he would put his 
shoulder to it and force it open. And 
every one was afraid except Bryden. He 
moved towards the door, saying he would 
allow no one to threaten him, priest or no 
priest. Margaret caught his arm and told 
him if he said anything to the priest that 
the priest would speak against them from 
the altar, and they would be shunned by 
the neighbours; and then Mike Scully 
went to the door and let the priest in, 
and he came in saying they were dancing 
their souls into hell. 


“T have heard of your goings-on,” he 
said—* of your beer-drinking and dancing. 
I will not have it in my parish; if you 
want that sort of thing you had better go 
to America.” 

“If that is intended for me, sir, I will 
go back to-morrow. Margaret can follow.” 

The priest said if such practices were 
to be brought back to Ireland from 
America, he wished those who had left 
the country would remain out of it. 

But it had suddenly occurred to him 
that he might be breaking off a marriage, 
and that would mean the loss of a fine 
fee ; and he said it was not so much the 
dancing he objected to as the late hours 
that were the result of the dancing, and 
taking out his watch he said it was after 
midnight. By Bryden’s watch it was only 
half-past eleven, and while they were 
arguing about the time Mrs. Scully offered 
3ryden’s umbrella to the priest, for in his 
hurry to stop the dancing the priest had 
gone out without his; and as if to show 
Bryden that he bore him no ill-will the 
priest accepted the loan of the umbrella. 
He was thinking of the big marriage fee 
that Bryden would pay him. 

ad shall be badly off for the umbrella 
to-morrow,” Bryden said, as soon as the 
priest was out of the house. He was 
going with his father-in-law to a fair. His 
father-in-law was teaching him how to 
buy and sell cattle. And bis father-in-law 
was saying that the country was mending, 
and that a man might become rich in 
Ireland if he only had a little capital. 
Bryden had the capital, and Margaret had 
an uncle on the other side of the lake 
who would leave her all he had, and that 
would be £100. Never in the village of 
Duncannon had a young couple begun 
life with so much prospect of success as 
James Bryden and Margaret Dirken, so 
it was said, 

Some time after Christmas was spoken 
of as the best time for the marriage ; 
James Bryden said that he would not be 
able to get his money out of America 
before the spring. ‘The delay seemed to 
vex him, and he seemed anxious to be 
married, until one day he received a letter 
from America, from a man who had 
served in the bar with him. His friend 
wrote to ask Bryden if he were coming 
back. The letter was no more than a 
passing wish to see Bryden again. Yet 
Bryden stood looking at it, and every one 
wondered what could be in the letter. 
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It seemed momentous, and they hardly 
believed him when he said it was from a 
friend who wanted to know if his health 
were better. He tried to forget the letter, 
and he looked at the worn fields, divided 
by walls of loose stones, and a great 
longing came upon him. 

The smell of the Bowery slum had 
come across the Atlantic, and had found 
him out in this western headland ; and one 
night he awoke from a dream in which 
he was hurling some drunken customer 
through the open doors into the darkness, 
He had seen his friend in his dream, in 
his white duck jacket, throwing drink from 
glass into glass amid the din of voices 
and strange accents; he had heard the 
clang of money as it was swept into the 
till, and his sense sickened for the bar- 
room. But how should he tell Margaret 
Dirken he could not marry her? She 
had built her life upon this marriage! 
He couldn't tell her that he would not 
marry her... . Yet he must go. He 
felt as if he were being hunted; the 
thought that he must tell Margaret that 
he could not marry her hunted him, 
day after day, as a weasel hunts a rabbit. 
Again and again he went to meet her with 
the intention of telling her that he did not 
love her, that their lives were not for one 
another, that it had all been a mistake, 
and that happily he had found out that it 
was a mistake soon enough. But Mary, 
as if she guessed what he was about to 
speak of, threw her arms about him and 
begged him to say that he loved her, and 
that they would be married at once. 
He agreed that he loved her, and that 
they would be married at once. But he 
had not left her many minutes before the 
feeling came upon him that he could not 
marry her—that he must go away. The 
smell of the bar-room hunted him down. 
Was it for the sake of the money that he 
might make there that he wished to go 
back? No, it was not the money. What 
then? His eyes fell on the bleak country, 
on the little fields divided by bleak walls ; 
he remembered the pathetic ignorance of 
the people,—and it was these things that 
he could not endure. It was the priest 
who came to forbid the dancing. Yes, it 
was the priest. As he stood looking at 
the line of the hills the bar-room seemed 
by him. He heard the politicians, and the 
excitement of politics was in his blood 
again. He must go away from this place, 
he must get back to the bar-room, Look- 
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ing up, he saw the scanty orchard, and 
he hated the spare road that led to the 
village, and he hated the little hill, at 
the top of which the village began, and 
he hated more than all other places the 
house where he was to live with Margaret 
Dirken—if he married her. He could 
see it from where he stood—by the 
edge of the lake, with twenty acres ot 
pasture-land about it, for the landlord 
had given up part of his demesne land 
to them. 

He caught sight of Margaret, and he 
called her to come through the stile. 

“T have just had a letter from 
America.” 

** About the money ?” she said. 

“Yes, about the money. But I shall 
have to go over there.” 

He stood looking at her, seeking for 
words; and she guessed from his em- 
barrassment that what he would say to 
her was that he would have to go to 
America before they were married. 

“Do you mean, James, you will have 
to go at once?” 

“Yes,” he said, “at once. But I shall 
come back in time to be married in 
August. It will only mean delaying our 
marriage a month.” 

They walked on a little way talking, 
and every step he took James felt that 
he was a step nearer the Bowery slum. 

And when they came to the gate Bryden 
said: ‘Il must hasten, or I shall miss 
the train.” 

“ But,” she said, “you are not going 
now—you are not going to-day?” 

“Yes, this morning. It is seven miles. 
I shall have to hurry not to miss the 
train.” 

And then she asked him if he would 
ever come back. 

“Ves,” he said, “ I am coming back.” 

“Tf you are coming back, James, why 
not let me go with you ?” 

“You could not walk fast enough. 
We should miss the train.” 

“One moment, James. Don’t make 
me suffer; tell me the truth. You are 
not coming back. Your clothes: where 
shall I send them?” 

He hurried away, hoping he would 
come back; he was not sure. He tried 
to think that he liked the country he 
was leaving, that it would be better to 
have a farmhouse and live there with 
Margaret Dirken than to serve drinks 
behind a counter in the Bowery, He 
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did not think he was telling her a lie 
when he said he was coming back. Her 
offer to forward his clothes touched his 
heart, and at the end of the road he 
stopped and asked himself if he should 
go back to her. He would miss the train 
if he waited another minute, and he ran 
on. And he would have missed the train 
if he had not met a car. Once he was 
on the car he felt himself safe—the 
country was already behind him. The 
train and the boat at Cork were mere 
formule: he was already in America. 
He felt the thrill of home, the thrill 
that he sought for in his native village 
and had not found. ‘The smell of the 
bar, the roar of the crowds in the bar- 
room, were delicious to his ears and in 
his nostrils, and he offered up many a 
thanksgiving for his escape from life in 
that western town land. <A month after, 


he and his friend had purchased the bar- 
room ; and at the end of the year he and 
his partner discovered from their accounts 
they were doing remarkably well. James 
married. His family grew up, ‘his wife 
died ; property came and went. One day 
the thought suddenly struck him that 
the only thing he really possessed in the 
world was a memory. ‘The desire to 
see Margaret again was intense, so intense 
that he often thought he would go back. 
But he did not go back. He often 
wondered why. He was too old. Every 
one has a personal life that none knows 
but himself, and James Bryden’s personal 
life was his memory of Margaret Dirken ; 
and what he saw most clearly was the 
green hillside with the bog lake and the 
rushes about it, and the greater lake in 
the distance, and behind it sinuous lines 
of wandering hills. 
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S: LABYRINTH. 


BY WALTER RAMAL. 








] MARVELLED at earth’s glory, her grey seas, 
Which stretch in light in confines of the sky ; 


At her still mountains reared immovably ; 


The fear and wonder of her leafy trees : 


Much more I marvelled, musing at my ease, 


On man and all his curious history, 


The scars and pangs of his antiquity, 


The childlike splendour of his fantasies, 


How, like earth’s grass, he flourishes and goes ; 


His grief, his love, his passion, and his fear, 


His ant-like labours, his sublime repose, 


Yet finds no peace to be accomplished here. 


O God, I said, who mewed me in this place, 


How shall I thro’ these dreams Thy realty trace! 
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T is suggested that a pair of billiard- 
| tables should be placed in the 
House of Commons; and it is a 
startling proposal for a chamber which 
insists upon a diet of asceticism. But 
the fact is to be justified in the reflection 
that, quite without anticipating it, the 
House of Commons has been deprived 
suddenly of its ancient characteristic— 
that of being the “ finest club in Europe.” 
It no longer amuses by instinct. 

Games in Parliament have never been 
openly sanctioned. For generations they 
were reprobated. Whatever games were 
played occurred in the House of Commons 
itself, and were confined to the eccentrici- 
ties of debate, the inventions of obstruction, 
and the dictatorship of the Chair. We 
have here the finest library known to 
the bookbinder’s profession, but there is 
not on all the acres of shelves a volume 
that would lull a railway journey or charm 
a boudoir. Dry-as-dust best befits the 
description of the House of Commons 
library. Novels are ¢adu, and romances 
are forbidden upon the plea that there is 
no romance: in politics, which is true or 
untrue just as you treat or approach the 
problem. A former Master of the Rolls 
was once seriously astonished by an 
agitated suitor pleading for justice, 

“* Justice !” said the judge, leaning over 
his desk. “Justice! We dispense law 
here, not justice!” “We make law,” 
says the Speaker, in effect. “There is 
romance enough in that.” 

Nevertheless, the demand to-day is 
that bills shall be accompanied by 
billiards, and Acts of Parliament shall 
be passed to the click click of the 
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“cannon’s” music. The only novels 
seen at Westminster come in the pockets 
of ministers, who read them in their 
private rooms. Mr. Balfour has a fancy 
for the French literature of the boule- 
vards, and Mr. Chamberlain is abie to 
treat a visitor to a volume of Dickens— 
**Pickwick ” and “Nicholas Nickleby ” pre- 
ferred, because from the humours of the 
master the Colonial Secretary drew for years 
of debate some of his most effective quips 
A paraphrase of Dante’s immortal warning 
might be written across the library door: 
* All who enter here leave mirth behind.” 
And while the spirit of the House is 
expressed in the doctrine of the highest 
morality, it is possible for the seeker after 
antitheses to find here the plays of 
Wycherley and Congreve, and “The Tale 
of a Tub.” 

The abolition of the Parliamentary 
dinner-hour, by the complete closing of 
the legislative mill from 7.30 to 9 p.m., 
has primarily deprived the chamber of 
the essence of its claim to be regarded 
as the finest club. The prevention of 
“scenes” at question time, with the 
abrogation of the right to “move the 
adjournment ” of the debate or the 
House, coupled to the automatic fixity of 
debate from the hour of 3 p.m. to the 
hour of 7.30 p.m., the shunting of private 
business and notices of motion to the 
evening sitting, and the limitation of 
“counts” to 1o p.m.,—all these things 
together have tended to macadamise. life 
at St. Stephen’s. Parliament is no longer 
a wonderland to our political Alice. 
Ministers, also, have ceased to dine at 
the House; and members, seeing the 
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lobbies ana corridors and _ show-places 
cast in ‘the gloom of lowered lights for 
two hours, no longer find it exactly the 
place for ladies’ dinner-parties. So there 
is a desperate need of evanescent attrac- 
tions. 
The Kitchen Committee, which is the 
body of hon. and right hon. gentlemen 
who control the refreshment 
“What department,  straitened for 
inoiiiies the power to make income 
find to Dalance expenditure, in a 
do?” chamberwhere only a sufficient 
number of members need be 
kept to sustain debate, avert a “count 
out,” and secure 
ministers amajority, 
now ask for games. 
The Cesars gave 
the Romans games 
when they could 
not give them 
bread. The case 
is a little different 
here, however. But 
the young M.P. 
does say to his 
jaded __ brother, 
“ What maya legis- 
lator find to do?” 
There is unfortu- 
nately no execution 
to be seen, even if 
Tiger Tim were at 
the elbow of my 
Lord ‘fom Noddy 
to recommend it. 
So the spectacle 
has been witnessed 
this session of 
crowds of senators 
lounging about the 
lobbies and 
smoking or sleeping four passer le temps. 
Apart from what a daring Irish member 
—these audacities always come from the 
Nationalists—once called ‘the games of 
the Chair,” the only games known at 
the House of Commons are chess and 
draughts. Chess crept in about twenty 
years ago surreptitiously, and was played 
in secret. Draughts is a latter-day in- 
novation ; but both are merely winked 
at by the authorities—they are not 
orthodox. During the international chess 
match played a few summers ago be- 
tween the British and the United States 
Chambers, it was necessary to give the 
cables a “lead in” to one of the 





“From the humours of the master the Colonial Secretary 
drew for years some of his most effective quips.” 


Committee-rooms. The Speaker’s assent 
had to be obtained, and the difficulty 
was how to approach the autocrat of the 
Chair with a sufficiently invincible case. 
His refusal seemed inevitable, until an 
honourable chessman said, “ Oh, tell him 
Chamberlain wants to have a cable handy 
to ask after Mrs. Kruger’s health.” Cards 
are sternly forbidden, and a_ proposal 
lying between Mr. Ian Malcolm and 
Mr. Reginald McKenna in favour of 
forming a Ping-Pong circle on the Terrace 
found no takers. Now, oddly enough, it 
is a demand for billiards, the last thing 
to be looked for; and here, still more 
strangely, the 
Speaker is likely 
in the end of the 
struggle to surren- 
der at discretion. 
Literally, the old 
war-like phrase will 
hold good. For 
unless attractions 
are devised to draw 
and keep members 
at the post of 
legislation, the 
Chamber, save by 
the business men 
and those who take 
politics seriously, 
will be deserted. 

The new “ din- 
ner-at-home — or 
anywhere-you-like ” 
arrangement has 
ruthlessly — closed 
one large dining- 
room. This was 
known as the Irish 
Room, owing to 
the Nationalists 
herding there ; and it is still proposed to 
place the billiard tables in this apartment, 
whatever the First Commissioner of Works 
may say to the contrary. The evicted 
Irish members, with characteristic defiance 
of custom and invasion of prerogatives, 
have taken possession of what is known 
as the “ Ministerial Dining-room,” which 
has always been held exclusively to the 
members of the Administration. ‘Ah, 
and bedad,” added Mr. Patrick O’Brien, 
the Nationalist Whip, “an’ if they should 
evict us from our present seats in the 
House, we’d just take possession of the 
Treasury bench, and the divvle a fut 
we'd move for Joe himself,” 
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The Ministerial Dining-room has been 
a sort of sacred place, yet no man can 
prove that Mr. Gladstone dined here more 
than once in his life. A young sprig of 
nobility, new to the House, once went in 
there, and seeing his leader, who happened 
to be Mr. Disraeli, alone, thought it 
would be only kind to take the opposite 
chair. Dizzy, who was at his soup, laid 
down his spoon, adjusted his eyeglass, 
and without returning his young supporter’s 
salutation fixed him with an insolent stare, 
until the unconscious intruder left the 
table, to learn of the awful transgression 
he had been guilty of. 

The House of Commons has been 
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vanished from the ritual of Parliament. 
The House, or rather the Nonconformist 
section, is now content to record a feeble 
and ineffective protest in the division 
lobby. But the Derby adjournment is 
abandoned both as a division and a 
debate. Yet what fun has been got out 
of it, even as the custom fell into desuetude. 
We all remember with what a chortle of 
horrified protest Sir Wilfrid Lawson would 
condemn the bare idea of the House of 
Commons adjourning ‘merely to go to 
a horse race.” Most of us may recall 
Mr. Labouchere’s threat that whether 
Parliament did so or not he should “go 
to the Derby” and enjoy the “summer 


a 





“ Ex-chequers.” 
a 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Sir William V. Harcourt. RAH 


enlivened periodically by the spirited 
and inspiriting recurrence of 
Vanished | certain favourite “annual” 

Annuals.” : hah 
ceremonies. I might include 
in this category of solemn entertainments 
the old Permissive Bill ; but in the present 
Parliament there are perhaps not fifty 
members who joined in the cachinnation 
caused by Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s frisky 
legislative stalking-horse. ‘The Permissive 
Bill was abandoned as a hopeless experi- 
ment, and later Sir Wilfrid himself dis- 
appeared, with what Mr. Disraeli happily 
phrased his “ gay wisdom.” 

Another unfailing source of entertain- 
ment used to be the motion for the Derby 
adjournment. ‘This, like the Ascension 
Day and the Ash Wednesday debates, has 


solstice” on Epsom Downs. So, likewise, 
Mr. Richard Power’s little jest about 
seeing Sir Wilfrid Lawson converted to 
the doctrine of a Republic of Pleasure, 
and “smiling in wax at Madame 
Tussaud’s.” ‘There came later Lord 
Elcho, with a bright, high-spirited speech 
one year for the adjournment, and a 
rollicking, racy, string of reasons a year 
later why we should abjure the Derby 
as “inconsistent with the sober duties of 
the Mother of Parliaments.” How the 
House enjoyed the first speech! how it 
laughed and rolled in its delight over the 
frank audacity of its successor! Finally, 
who shall forget how Sir John William 
Maclure, a churchwarden and the brother 
of a Dean, moved the adjournment in 
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the year of Ladas and the victory of a 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford ?—a 
conjunction which caused Lord Burghclere 
to wittily suggest that the Derby should 
be “ added to the Festivals of the Church.” 

The subject, however viewed, yielded 
merriment for hon. members, and made 
the Derby Tuesday a field afternoon for 
jocund merry-making in the greatest 
assembly of serious men known to the 
world. ‘But no one ow thinks of the 
Derby adjournment; and so completely 
has the old spirit of humour and mischief 
passed from the Conscript Fathers, that 
it is doubted if the subject would 
raise a laugh at all. In a sense our 
legislators have become serious by Act of 
Parliament. ‘The House of Commons is 
no longer a club at all. It is a workshop, 
a factory, with 
definite hours 
of labour 
separated into 
allotted inter- 
vals of work. 
The factory 
dinner-be]ll 
rings ata fixed 
hour ; work is 
resumed at a 
fixed hour too. 
In the mean- 
time an eco- 
nomical over- 
seer or master 
of the works, 
either in the 
Speaker or the 
First Com- 
missioner of Works, lowers the lamps, so 
that oil or electricity shall not be wasted. 

Any man who goes to Westminster 
now, whether as legislator or stranger, 
knows that the unexpected no longer can 





happen. Everything is in water-tight 
compartments. Everything is, in fact, 


reduced to a dead certainty or uniformity. 
There are no bright or passionate intervals 
arising from a scene at questions or a 
motion for the adjournment or for the 
impeachment of Mr. Chamberlain or Mr. 
Brodrick. Certain Nationalists may think 
impeachment, the Clock Tower, or even 
Traitor’s Gate itself. They may not 
throw hostages toa debate. Their rhetoric 
has been cut off under the new rules as 
effectually as the gas or the water of a 
poor London uitlander who fails to pay 
his rates is cut off. 





Members go about with a wan air of 
preoccupation, which if explained would 
articulate a complaint that 

‘The there is “nothing to occupy 
oe og us, you know. We _ have 
Terrace.” helped to make a House 
at 2 o'clock, and we can 

go anywhere we like until the division 
is called at 7 o'clock, if it is called 
then at all.” ‘Thus, there having ceased 
to be an obligation to stand by in 
the event of accidents, hon. members 
feel at liberty to seek amusement in 
fresh woods and pastures new. Many 
drive up to the Park. The reflex 
action of this lack of the unexpected is 
seen in the decay of interest in the 
Terrace. Men do not invite their fair 
friends to drink tea with them, They 
go to drink 
tea with their 
fair _ friends 
instead. Any 
one able to 
distinguish 
Mayfair from 
Suburbia _ will 
readily _ per- 
ceive thata dis- 
tinct change 
has occurred 
in the visitors 
to the Terrace. 
Let me re- 
call a night in 
the Lobby be- 
fore the adop- 


“Dizzy adjusted his eyeglass, and fixed him with an insolent stare.” tion of the 


new rules— 
before the House, so to speak, turned over 
a new leaf and began a new life. 

The time is edging on to midnight, 
and it is the thrilling hour that awaits 
the big division of the sitting. The 
Lobby is crowded with fair guests, 
who, under the escort of smiling hosts, 
and delighted friends encountered at 
every step, are making slow progress to 
their carriages in Palace Yard. It is a 
strange scene to meet with in this grave 
centre of dreary politics, but it is precisely 
the scene that relieves the drudgery of 
legislation. A young lady, the daughter 
of a dashing ex-member, holds a little 
court near the post-office. Rivalling with 
her smile the sparklets of her diamond 
aigrette, she unconsciously explains the 
wit of a popular Welsh barrister, and 
the competitive vivacity of a handsome 
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cavalier still bronzed with a distant Eastern 
Odyssey. It is an exchange of pretty sallies, 
which, magnetic in their interest, attract 
the amused friends of both gentlemen. 
The dashing ex-member himself is 
discussing election possibilities with a 
Liberal Whip, as his wife discusses the 
wonders of the air with a famous wire- 
less electrician. Two millionaires are 
exchanging notes on the Morgan Combine, 
whilst a celebrated American orator is 
being passed along a chain of intro- 
ductions to this great Englishman and 
that famous lady in the empire of beauty. 
Two Cabinet Ministers are being quizzed 
upon the slow progress of the war by 
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Mayor views the strange kaleidoscope 
from the vantage of a convenient corner, 
and a party of young priests from the 
** distressful country ” are being introduced 
by the party leader to this grand dame and 
that, and linger in forbidden admiration of 
that pretty zvgénue and this. But slowly 
the scene changes. The guests of the 
night pass the portals, and file with a 
Srou-frou down the grand staircase. Then 
the Lobby is left to its natural habitués, 
and a society night at the House is for- 
gotten in the tinkle of the division bell. 
Now that, briefly sketched, is a scene 
which has not been repeated under the 
Balfour dispensation. Society nights at 





What it may come to. 
The Prime Minister, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, and Mr. Labouchere. 


the wife of a Radical member, and they 
collectively hold their own with difficulty. 
A party of ladies over there take great 
pleasure in the fantastic courtliness of an 
eccentric Irishman, who is the incarnation 
of the spirit of the excited politician. 
Another group just here forms a charming 


target in grace of pose for a “snap- 
shooter.” 
The fair crowd increases, and the 


lofty hall resounds with the buzz of con- 
versation, until as the doors open the 
sound ebbs and flows into the corridors 
like the hum of the sea, and reaches even 
to the ears of Mr. Speaker, who, musing 
after his chop, instinctively cries “ Order, 
order!” in a crescendo of rising peevish- 
ness. The wife of a provincial Lord 


the IH{ouse of Commons have practically 
passed into history. But, not to linger 
over the change, it must be 
More Work 531d that we have steadied 
a oie 
Less Play. the pace of the ministers; and 
have brought parliamentary 
work into line with secular conceptions 
of practical business. It is for members 
themselves to say whether the finest club 
in town shall be obliterated, or whether 
it shall cease to be the rallying-point 
of fair friends thirsting for something 
new. At present, it is beyond denial 
that life at St. Stephen’s has undergone 
a very marked alteration indeed, and the 
place threatens to be little more in its 
spirit than a glorified edition of one of 
Mr, Balfour’s Borough Councils, 
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THE DOUBTS OF LORD CHESHIRE.* 


A STUDY IN IDENTITY. 


BY EUGENE 


F all dark and subtle things, the 
[4 darkest and subtlest is surely 
what men call identity, when a 
living riddle is sitting by the hearth. For 
has not the very woman who gave him 
birth been known to look into the depths 
of a man’s eyes, like one who sounds 
dark and silent waters, saying to herself: 
“Ts it he or not?” And has not brother 
been known to brood by brother’s side, 
muttering to himself: “ If not my brother, 
he is my brother’s murderer, wearing his 
likeness, his name, his rank ; cheating my 
mother to take him to her bosom. Shall 
I drive the black doubt from my soul, 
and love him still? or shall I slay him 
where he sits, as I might stamp my heel 
on a viper that has wriggled across my 
threshold ?” 
Woe to him who looks on a face as on 
a doubtful coin, where every mark, every 
smallest dint, is in its proper place, down 
to the curve of the faintest line. The 
effigy and the colour are as perfect as in 
the coin he once possessed. It tallies in 
gleam and weight and drawing. And yet 
something tells him that it is not gold, 
but a false and worthless coin, cast in the 
mould of the true one. 
Such doubt is terrible enough ; but it is 
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as nothing compared with the doubt by 
which my aching brain has been racked 
for these six endless years, till I scarcely 
know whether I am mad or sane. For 
the strange and silent man that I vainly 
watch and track and study, and try to 
run to earth, the man that I suspect of 
being an impostor who has taken by foul 
play another’s name and rank, is my own 
silent self. 

Men call me Edward Reginald Weston, 
Earl of Cheshire, the owner of this castle 
and of many another, and of an 
escutcheon unsoiled from of old by any 
stain of ignominy,—the proudest in the 
land. ‘Throughout the whole broad 
kingdom my name commands _ respect 
and envy. The world considers me one 
of the spoilt children of fortune ; and, 
above all, it thinks me a man whose 
honour is as pure as the stream that 
trickles from the living rock. 

O God, O God! if only I were sure 
that I am that man! Then I ‘should 
sleep at night. 

This much I know, and all know— 
that for ten years and -more I travelled in 
the East, and returned, on my father’s 
death, to take his rank and inheritance ;— 
that I was a good deal changed, and that 


* From the papers of the late Earl of Cheshire,.who died ‘‘of an overdose ot laudanum” at 


the family seat, Wedbury Castle, in June, 189-. 


Copyright 1902 by Eugene Lee-Hamilton. 
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my face was bronzed by the hot suns of 
Syria. Old friends, old tenants, discerned, 
however, no difference beyond such as 
could be accounted for by the natural 
effect of years and of a life of adventure 
and exposure ; and they hailed me with 
such cheers and rejoicings as should 
greet a long-lost master or companion 
who returns to claim his own. And this 
also men know—that about a year after 
my home-coming I had a fever, of which I 
nearly died, and which left me very weak ; 
and that when my physical strength came 
back, my memory was gone. I saw the 
past only in glimpses, like those that we 
think we catch in the depths of a ball of 
crystal. 

But what the world does not know is 
the awful fact that among these pictures 
of the past, that rise up like sudden 
spectral visions in the desert every now 
and then before my mental eyes, there 
are some that in no wise tally with what 
I know, and with what the world knows, 
of my previous life—things that constitute 
a second life, half guessed and untold, 
yet side by side with things that all 
know; as if my existence ran in two 
parallel streams, like the Martian rivers 
that we read of. For instance, I see 
myself at school ; although all can swear 
that I was never sent to one, but was 
educated at home by private tutors 
through a long and lonely childhood. 
And, what is stranger still, the school I 
see is a mere village school, to which the 
poor send their urchins free or for a 
trifling sum, with rough benches and a 
hard clay floor, and a grey-haired country 
pedagogue, himself little better than a 
chur]. I see my little schoolmates on 
the seat beside me, in coarse white shirts 
or grey woollen jackets, with hobnailed 
shoes or bare sunburnt feet. And I see 
myself as meanly clad as my companions ; 
I see myself distinctly, whether at work 
or at play. I hear them call me “ Dick” 
upon the road, as we go trooping home 
in noisy groups at sunset, each with his 
little bundle of books under his arm, 
towards some humble cottage. And 
later I see behind a plough a lad of 


sixteen or seventeen, whom again I 


recognise to be my own self. Or, with 
the sweat on my brow, I am reaping the 
yellow grain with other labourers, who 
again call me “Dick.” And _ cottage 
sights and peasant faces, to which I 
vainly strive to give a name in my 
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sleepless nights, rise up from out of the 
past in spite of reason and fact. 

And yet, at times, it is as the little lord, 
not as the little rustic, that I see myself 
in childhood, when I try and stem the 
turbid current of my memory. But 
somehow, as Edward Reginald Weston, I 
seem to be less clear and less true ; as if 
what I see were less the real thing that 
I have lived through, than artificial 
memories painted on the mind’s blank 
page—mere things that I have been told 
and have assimilated. 

O merciful God in heaven, what 
means this double past? Who is this 
** Dick,” whose years of childhood blend 
with my own, and appal my soul? Over 
the dreadful question I brood and brood 
and brood. I vainly spend the long dull 
days, the endless sleepless nights, in 
exhausting efforts to rend the fatal veil 
that impedes the sight of my memory. 
O for more light from the heights of a 
darkened heaven ! 

For mark this. I had, when I was 
living in the East, a servant named 
Richard Baily. ‘That I remember clearly. 
But I cannot remember his face. His 
mere bare name is all that I retain. But, 
from inquiries that I have made, I find 
that he was not unlike myself; that he 
was about my own age and much my own 
size, with the same bright blond hair, and 
beard worn pointed as I wear it ; and his 
face was as burnt as mine, and he had 
the same blue eyes. 

What if I were this Richard Baily, and 
not the Earl? What if I were the servant 
who had taken advantage of his master’s 
death to leap into his empty saddle, to 
feign his name and his rank, and by 
means of the resemblance and of stolen 
papers, gain possession of his title, his 
fortune, his estates? Or—oh yet more 
hideous thought ! what if the stain of the 
Earl’s blood were on my hand? Such 
things have been. 

Only the other day I received a letter 
from Syria, from one of our consuls 
there, in answer to inquiries of my own, 
from which it appears that this servant 
of mine, Richard Baily, was killed by 
wandering Arabs when travelling with 
myself. “Surely you remember?” says 
the consul. 

And listen. As I was brooding in my 
study one night, bent over the embers, 
the veil that obscures my memory seemed 
all of a sudden to be partially stripped 
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off. And like a man who passes but a 
single minute at the play, and witnesses 
a scene of which he knows neither the 
beginning nor the sequel, I seemed to 
see one transient moment of my previous 
life, whatever it might mean. 

Beneath a moon that shone through 
rent and livid clouds, I saw, on the stage 
of my memory, a small sleeping encamp- 
ment, where, among the tents and the tall 
palms, camels were resting in the silence ; 
and I saw (or, if you like, I felt) my own 
self stealing from tent to tent with a quick 
uneasy glance, like one who dreads the 
very stars that keep their lidless eyes 
upon him, and fears lest some dumb 
thing should suddenly give a cry. A 
knife was in my hand; and in my soul 
there was a plan to take some one’s life— 
whose, I could not see as I sat by the 
fire. God did not show me the whole. 
But I saw myself reach a tent, round 
which I crept, while the sweat grew 
clammy on my forehead. ‘There I 
stopped and listened, striving to control 
the thumping under my ribs. Then I 
noiselessly raised the canvas. But here 
my memory ended. ‘The curtain seemed 
to fall suddenly on the play of which’ I 
had had a glimpse. I saw, I see, nothing 
further. 

Oh, what is there on earth more horrible 
than such a furtive peep at crime as this? 
For every doubt begets another that is 
worse than the first, and magnifies the 
depth of the chasm. The man who is 
certain of his guilt can drown the voice of 
conscience for intervals that are longer 
or shorter. But he who doubts as I do, 
hears without a pause the hissing of Hell’s 
vipers. Years bring no relief; repent- 
ance brings no hope. There can be 
neither peace nor expiation. And so I 
hold aloof from men, and brood and 
brood. Edward or Richard, which of 
the two is the man that I call self? And 
according to the mood I may be in, I 
answer Richard or Edward endlessly. I 
let the joys of life go by unused. I have 
made a prison of this castle, a prison in 
which I keep my doubtful being, striving 
by rack and screw to make it tell its tale. 
But nothing will make it speak. 

In every room the old dead Westons 
look down upon me from their blackened 
frames, clad in their robes and armour. 
Their scornful eyes seem to follow me 
about, while their mocking lips seem to 
say: “Art thou the cuckoo that has 


come to lay his egg in this old nest 
that never was thine? Hast thou the 
face, thou mean, base-born impostor, to 
roost in the towers of a race that is noble ? 
Back to thy hovel, churl; back to thy 
base avocations !” 

In these six years, only once have I 
been away from home, or paid any visit ; 
and then... O my God! 

The doctors that I consulted for my 
merciless insomnia insisted on’ change of 
scene and air; so, though very loath, I 
obeyed, and for a little while I went to 
stay with my old friend Lord Warringham 
in Deenshire, just as autumn made his 
woods most pleasant, and the mellow sky 
was filled with all the scents that rise 
from the long-warmed earth. The change 
was great, and it did me good. I had 
never been in that part of the country; 
and very soon I almost ceased to think 
and think. I lived as others live. He 
had carefully chosen his guests among 
quiet, friendly people, who would know 
how to make allowance for one whom 
they knew to be more or less mentally ill. 
There was good shooting, and I enjoyed 
the unaccustomed exercise. So I stayed 
on week after week into early winter ; 
and, like one who starts with a new lease 
of life, I sniffed the breeze with something 
like the joy of former days. ‘* They were 
right,” I said to myself; “ these brooding 
doubts were simply the result of solitary 
living; the sight of genial faces has 
scattered them already. What madness 
held me in its grip, that I should doubt 
my own identity and see in a Weston a 
base-born churl, fit only to drive a plough?” 
And in my veins I felt the blue blood 
flow. 

But the ways of God are strange. 

One afternoon I went a long walk by 
myself through the red and yellow autumn 
woods, and I lost my way. After trying 
in several directions to find the path I 
had strayed from, I decided that the only 
thing to do was to push as best I could 
through the thicket, and work my way out 
in a straight line. But I went on and on 
in vain: the wood seemed endless. I 
was beginning to despair of reaching the 
open and getting home in time for dinner, 
when I suddenly emerged. 

And lo, before me in the setting sun, 
was a landscape that I could not keep my 
eyes from—a landscape that I knew, and 
yet one that I could not know, for never 
could it have met my eyes. I had not 
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been there since my arrival, and had 
never been anywhere within a hundred 
miles of it before. The fields and pastures, 
dotted with a few old farms under the 
hill ; the village on its brow ; the old grey 
church, with its clumps of ancient yew ; 
the old brick bridge ; the green, winding 
river ;—all was familiar there. And yet 
I saw it for the first time that moment. 

Close by, and reaching up to the wood, 
was a small half-ploughed field, where 
two big greys stood harnessed to a plough, 
nibbling the blades at their feet, waiting 
patiently. What had become of the 
ploughman I do not know. As I watched 
them, I felt something wind round my 
heart—an unknown sense of home; and 
like a man who is being hypnotised, I felt 
my will coerced, and groping thought 
grow blind. 

As automatically as a sleep-walker, I 
took the plough in hand. I whipped up 
the horses, and the heavy pair resumed 
their half-completed task. ‘They seemed 
to understand my directions. And then, 
not by my own will, but as it were by the 
command of Fate, I, who surely had never 
had my hand upon a plough, ploughed 
and ploughed, as if through my whole life 
I had done nothing else, so steady were 
the furrows that I drew. And so until 
the dusk settled. Then, the field being 
ploughed, I detached the horses and 
drove them through a winding road ; nor 
did I stop to doubt which turning I should 
take, until I reached a farm. I drove 
them to the stable, removed their harness, 
and gave them their evening meal. And 
then I strode, still as mechanically as 
ever, into the house, where several figures 
were sitting round the fire; and I stood 
upon the threshold. They all looked up 
and stared. Then there was a cry. 

“It’s my own Richard !” 

An old weman rose from her seat, and, 
tottering up, put her hands on my shoulders, 
stared into my face, and claimed me as 
her son. And others, wondering how 
altered I had grown or not grown, pressed 
round and hailed me as the brother 
they had lost for so long. And JI, still 
numb, still spurred by an unknown force, 
mechanically murmured ‘‘ Mother,” and 
looked from this one to that one, They 
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were the faces that had so often come at 
night to haunt me in glimpses out of an 
unknown past—the well-known faces of 
an unknown home. And now at last I 
saw them in the flesh. 

And, one and all, they pressed their 
questions. Where had I been all these 
years? WhatIhaddone? Had I made 
my fortune? Was I come to stay ? 

But I only said that I was sore of foot 
and faint, and urgently needed rest: I 
would tell them all about it on the 
morrow. And they gave me food, and led 
me to a coarse, mean bed. 

Then, in the middle of the night, when 
all was silent save the heavy snoring 
of one of the rustics who had called 
me brother, and who lay beside me, a 
sickening horror seized me. I crept from 
the squalid couch, slunk out of the farm 
by the light of the dim stars ; and through 
winding ways, I know not how, I reached 
Warringham Hall just as the sun was 
rising above the wood. And there I kept 
the secret of my unrelatable adventure, to 
feel it grow heavier and heavier in my 
bosom, from that day to this. 

You think me mad? Would I thought 
so too! For then I should be the Earl 
of Cheshire, and not the _ base-born 
impostor who, under the mask of a like- 
ness, perhaps deceives the world and 
reaps the fruit of his villainy uncursed 
and unconvicted. 

Oh, believe me, the crazy brain never 
made a man look back into the past, see 
as his own another’s childhood, another’s 
crime, see the never seen, know the never 
known. Believe me, I am sane. 

If I am not Richard Baily, all I can 
answer is that Richard Baily’s soul has 
passed into my body—perhaps dwells 
within it side by side with that of Edward 
Weston. I am two men, now Edward 
now Richard. God does strange miracles. 
But who shall dare to tell me after this 
that I am not to brood, but live and smile 
like others? Let pleasure never show its 
face beneath my roof, nor song and 
laughter drown the hiss of the vipers. 
There is no sky above; and beneath 
me there is but the blackness of the 
chasm, whose depths call out to me to 
leap. 
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WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IT MEANS TO DO. 


BY EDMUND ROBERTSON, K.C., M.P. 


OR some months past the most 
prominent of all subjects of 


public discussion has been the 
North Atlantic Shipping Combination. 
The scheme is so vast and so novel, and 
it touches our national interests at so many 
points, that the excitement caused by the 
disclosure of its existence is easily under- 
stood. But what the combination actually 
is, what it is intended to accomplish, and 
what is likely to be the result of it, are 
questions which are not quite easily 
answered. I cannot pretend to any know- 
ledge of the scheme beyond what may be 
gathered from the debates in Parliament 
and the communications made to the 
public press. 

The nucleus of the scheme may for 
our present purposes be taken to be the 
bargain struck on February 4th last 
between Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co, on 
the one hand as purchasers, and four sets 
of vendors, representing respectively the 
White Star Line, the Dominion Line, the 
American Line, and the Atlantic Trans- 
port Line. - The White Star Line at the 
time of the agreement was the property of 
the Oceanic Steam Navigation Company— 
a British corporation. The Dominion 
Line also was owned by a British com- 
pany. The American Line and the 
Atlantic Transport Line were then owned, 
I understand, by American companies. 
Whether a similar contract has since been, 


or is now being, made with the owners of 
the Cunard Line, it is impossible to say. 
The ultimate purpose of this agreement 
is the acquisition by a new and as yet, 
I believe, non-existent company of the 
four lines above mentioned, together with 
a fifth, the Leyland Line, formerly owned 
by an English but recently acquired by 
an American company.* The mode of 
acquisition is substantially the same in 
all cases. The corporation which is to 
own the whole is to be an American 
corporation, ‘‘to be organised under 
the direction of the vendors to the 
satisfaction of the bankers (Messrs. J. P. 
Morgan & Co.), under the laws of the 
State of New York or such other State 
as shall be selected by them.” What 
the corporation is to acquire is, in the 
case of the White Star Line, all the shares 
of the Oceanic Company, “ including all 
the new vessels building for the said 
company, and including all rights in the 
name of the White Star Line and in the 
flag of such line.” Precisely the same 
language is used in the case of the 
Dominion Line. In the case of the 
Atlantic Transport and the American 
Line, what is acquired is the “ capital 
stock properties and assets” of the re- 
spective companies. In the case of the 
Leyland Line, what is acquired is 18,463 
ordinary and 58,703 preference shares, 
and there is no mention of vessels or 


* Tt does not appear from the agreement which of the formal ‘‘ vendors ” represents this line 

















other assets. The provisional agreement, 
though varying, as we have seen, in its 
terms is, we may assume, substantially 
the same throughout. The new foreign 
corporation is to become the owner of 
the shares of the various companies, 
carrying, as incident to such ownership, 
the control of the vessels belonging to 
such companies. But the companies 
themselves are not to lose their corporate 
existence. This has been asseverated over 
and over again as regards the White Star 
Line, and must, I.think, notwithstanding 
the varying language of the agreement, be 
taken to be true of the other lines also. 
‘The new company then will become the 
owner of all the shares in all the com- 
panies, and will, through its ownership 
of the shares, direct and control the 
combined fleets of all these concerns. 
It is important that this peculiarity of 
the ‘‘Combine” should be kept steadily 
in mind, for a good deal depends upon 
it. The flag of each company, whether 
British or American, will be the same as 
before, but a foreign corporation will be 
the. owner of all the shares in all the 
companies, 

I have omitted many minor details in 
order to present clearly what I conceive 
to be the leading feature of this agree- 
ment. ‘The properties transferred are to 
be paid for partly in cash and partly in 
the shares of the new corporation, except 
in the case of the Leyland Line, whose 
shares are to be paid for in cash. A 
syndicate is to be formed which is to 
provide $50,000,coo0 in cash and to 
receive $27,500,000 in securities by way 
of remuneration. Collateral to the main 
contract is a “ builder’s agreement” be- 
tween the Messrs. Morgan and the Messrs. 
Harland & Wolff of Belfast, whereby the 
latter are to build all the ships placed 
in the United Kingdom by the new 
corporation; but are to build for no other 
shipowners except the Hamburg-American 
Company. 

Such, so far as we know, are the essential 
elements of the agreement of February 
4th—a new American company owning all 
the shares of all the old companies, the 
continued existence of the old companies, 
and an exclusive ‘building © contract.” 
The constitution of the new corporation, 
if it has been drafted, has not yet been 
made public. I have heard that it estab- 
lishes a British Board and an American 
Board and the same number of British 
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and American directors. It has been 
stated also, I believe, that the majority of 
the stock in the new corporation will be 
found to be in the hands of British owners, 

Side by side with this, which may be 
called the Anglo-American agreement, 
there exists another agreement between 
Messrs. Morgan & Co., on behalf of the 
same syndicate, and the two leading 
German companies—the North German 
Lloyd and the Hamburg-American Line. 
The leading feature of the English agree- 
ment is wholly absent here. There is no 
merger of corporate existence—no pur- 
chase of shares; there is nothing but a 
working agreement. Care is taken that 
the control of the German companies 
shall be retained in German hands. The 
syndicate undertakes not to acquire shares 
in the German companies either directly or 
indirectly, and in like manner the German 
companies undertake to abstain from the 
direct or indirect acquisition of shares in 
the syndicate. The German companies 
undertake to pay over to the syndicate a 
portion of their dividends corresponding 
to the ownership of shares to the value 
of one million sterling, and the syndicate 
undertakes to pay to the German com- 
panies interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
on the same amount. The _ syndicate 
undertakes not to send any of its vessels 
to a German port without the consent of 
the German companies, and the German 
companies undertake to observe certain 
restrictions in respect of their traffic with 
British ports. A committee of four (con- 
sisting of two representatives of the 
syndicate and two of the German com- 
panies) is to supervise the agreement. 
It has been alleged—truly, so far as 
I know—that the German companies 
would willingly have entered the combine 
on the same terms as the others, but were 
precluded from doing so by their depend- 
ence on the subsidies of the German 
Government. At all events, the whole 
scheme, so far as revealed to us, may be 
summed up in a sentence. ‘The new 
American corporation will own all the 
shares, and, in fact, all the ships, of the 
combined companies, but will own neither 
share nor ship of the German companies. 
With them it will only have a binding 
trade agreement. 

Such being the elements, what are the 
objects and purposes of this gigantic 
coalition? It has been represented as an 
audacious attempt by American capitalists 
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to “capture” a large portion of the 
British mercantile marine. ‘The relation 
of the combined fleets to our mercantile 
marine I shall describe in a moment ; but 
it hardly seems to me necessary to go 
far afield for a motive. So far as the 
vendors are concerned, it can scarcely be 
doubted that they are making what they 
believe to be a good bargain for themselves. 
They had to face the prospect of keener 
competition than ever in a field where 
competition was already keen. ‘They have 
preferred to throw in their lot with possible 
or certain rivals. From this point of view 
the coalition is nothing more than a huge 
“shipping ring” of the same character 
as others already well known in our ocean 
trade. As to the promoters, they too may 
be credited with purely business motives. 
The true nature of their interest in 
bringing about the Combine appears to 
me to have been well stated by an 
independent observer, Mr. Russell Rea, 
M.P., in a speech delivered in the 
House of Commons on May rst. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Rea, the origin of the 
movement is to be found in the business 
necessities of the great railroads of the 
American continent—the Grand Trunk, 
the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore and Ohio, 
the Erie, the Chesapeake and Ohio, and 
the New York Central. ‘These companies 
derive their revenue mainly from the 
carriage of American produce across the 
continent for transmission to Europe. 
The old system, under which each rail- 
road company made its own arrangements 
with the various steamship companies, is 
said to have produced intolerable con- 
fusion and embarrassment in the handling 
of cargo. When, some time ago, certain 
of the trunk lines pooled their interests 
and became, in the words of Mr. Rea, 
one association with one mind and one 
policy, the organisation of sea traffic, on 
lines corresponding with the organisation 
of the land traffic, became a_ business 
necessity. It was a vital matter for them 
—the associated railroads—“ to be able to 
direct the movements of freight steamers, 
to allot their ports, and fix the dates of 
their sailing.” Before the new scheme 
came into existence, the railroad interest 
had acquired the control of the American 
shipping now forming part of the combina- 
tion. Moreover, according to Mr. Rea, 
the associated railroads could control 
four-fifths of the ocean-going traffic, and 
they owned all the wharves (except in the 


city of New York) by which all the 
Atlantic passenger and cargo steamers 
load in all the ports of the United States. 
Accepting this view of the situation, we 
can easily understand why the railroad 
interest should seek to increase its control 
over the shipping which conveyed its 
cargoes to their destination, and how it 
was able to induce the White Star and 
other British owners to accept its terms. 
To these purely commercial and, if you 
will, sordid motives, and not to national 
megalomania of any kind, the origin of 
this extraordinary combination may be 
reasonably attributed. 

I have preferred to take the estimate 
of a competent and entirely impartial 
observer, but I may add that the evidence 
given before a Parliamentary Committee 
by one of the promoters of the Combine 
was substantially to the same effect. 
“The combination,” said Mr. Pirrie, “ or, 
as I prefer to call it, the community 
of interests, was established purely for 
commercial purposes and on_ business 
principles,” 

It is not my purpose to discuss here 
the numerous public questions which 
have sprung up since the disclosure of 
these arrangements ; but continuing the 
réle of mere expositor, I may advert briefly 
to the essential facts which have to be 
kept in mind in dealing with them. So 
far as the Combine is a mere coalition 
of capitalists, there has been no serious 
suggestion of legislative action in restraint. 
Any such action would include in its scope 
many other combinations in many other 
trades, and the experience of the United 
States in this field is not encouraging 
It is because the Combine affects so 
considerable a fraction of the mercantile 
marine that men are concerned about it. 
We are proud of our maritime supremacy 
and dislike the notion of its being reduced 
even by a fraction. We keep up a great 
Navy for its protection, and the Navy in 
its turn relies for certain elements of its 
strength upon the mercantile marine. 

But what is the meaning of the phrase— 
in other words, what is a British ship? 
Many people may have been puzzled by 
the assurances so emphatically and so 
often given by the persons concerned, 
that the Combine will not cause a single 
ship to be transferred from the British to 
a foreign flag. The key to the puzzle is 
the definition of a British ship. 

Without going into technicalities, it may 
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be said that a British ship is simply a 
ship owned entirely by British persons. 
If any other person acquires a share in a 
British ship it loses its national character, 
and if the British national character is 
improperly assumed, the ship, as_ the 
President of the Board of Trade has quite 
correctly said, becomes subject to for- 
feiture. Buta person in this case includes 
a corporation. The list of qualified 
persons includes any corporate body—that 
is, any incorporated company established 
under the laws of some part of the British 
dominions and having its principal place 
of business within those dominions. But 
by the law of Great Britain and her 
colonies, any person of any nationality 
may own a share or all the shares in a 
British company, even if that company 
owns a British ship and nothing else. 
There is nothing, we are assured by the 
President of the Board of Trade, to 
prevent that, and although his dictum 
has been disputed, there is little doubt 
that he is right. Through the operation 
of the law of companies, a British ship 
may be owned partially or predominantly 
or even entirely by foreigners without 
losing the British national character or 


forfeiting its right to fly the British flag. 


— 





It has been publicly stated that two of 
the British vessels acquired some years 
ago by the interests now supporting the 
Combine, had been, before they were 
transferred to the American flag, owned 
to the extent of go per cent. by American 
capital. 

Under the law as it now is, the British 
mercantile marine is a purely technical 
expression. Nobody has told us, or, so 
far as I can see, can tell us, what amount 
of tonnage is really British in the sense 
of being really owned by British subjects. 
I cannot tell what amount of tonnage is 
owned by British incorporated companies. 
But this also has to be considered—that a 
company incorporated under British laws 
is subject to British legislation, no matter 
what may be the nationality of its share- 
holders. So far as the protection of 
British ships is truly a function of the 
British Navy, we may perhaps neglect the 
foreign holding of shares, or set it off 
against the British holding of shares in 
foreign ship-companies, and take the total 
of British shipping so registered as 
measuring the liability of the Navy. 

But the Navy, besides being the pro- 
tector of British shipping, looks to the 
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mercantile marine for support under two 
heads. In the first place, we retain a 
considerable number of British ships for 
service in time of war as merchant 
cruisers. The ships so retained are 
specially constructed with a view to 
adaptation for warlike service. We pay, 
and for some fifteen years we have paid, 
to the owners in the shape of retaining 
fees nearly £70,000 a year. Among the 
ships so retained and subsidised are the 
principal vessels of the White Star Line 
now absorbed in the Combine. In the 
second place, we pay large sums by way 
of retaining fees to many thousands of 
men and a corresponding number of 
officers of the mercantile marine on con- 
dition of their qualifying themselves by 
training for naval service and holding 
themselves available for such service in 
time of war. And one!of the conditions 
on which subsidies are paid to the owners 
of the merchant cruisers is that they 
should carry a certain proportion of these 
men and officers—known collectively as 
the men and officers of the Royal Naval 
Reserve. The theory of both systems is 
that we are dealing with British shipping 
and British seamen. If Naval Reserve 
men are allowed to take service on 
a merchant ship sailing under a foreign 
flag, it is by way of exception only and 
for short periods only. How have these 


arrangements been effected by the 
existence of the Combine? At first we 


were told that the Admiralty had renewed 
its three years’ agreement with the com- 
pany owning the White Star Line, making 
provision that during the term there 
should be no transfer of the ships to a 
foreign flag. It is manifestly implied in 
such a transaction that the wholesale 
transfer of all the shares in the company 
to a foreign syndicate or corporation makes 
no difference. There have, however, been 
later developments. It has come out 
that another offer has been received—this 
time from Mr. Morgan himself—whereby 
for fifty years to come all the British 
ships built or to be built for the Combine 
are to be retained under the British flag 
—that is, owned by nominally British 
corporations—and held at the disposal of 
the Admiralty. This remarkable offer 





from a foreign financier is now being 
considered by an.Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee of the Government. 

The facts of the situation and the 
public questions arising out of it may 
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without prejudice be summed up in the 
following manner. 

A group of American capitalists, closely 
connected with the leading railroads 
carrying goods across the American con- 
tinent for transmission to Europe, acquired 
some years ago the ownership or control 
of a certain amount of transatlantic 
shipping, some of which had previously 
been in British ownership. ‘This year, 
in order to strengthen their control of 
the through carriage of the traffic, they 
make separate agreements (i) with the 
owners of the White Star and_ other 
owners of British shipping, and (2) with 
two great German lines. These two 
agreements constitute what is called the 
Combine. Under the first, or British, 
agreement, the entire shareholding of the 
British companies passes to the syndicate, 
and ultimately to the American corpora- 
tion formed or .about to be formed; but 
the British companies remain and are 
intended to continue in existence, al- 
though they will no longer have a single 
British shareholder, and the new American 
corporation will be the owner of all the 
shares in all of them. Under the second, 
or German, agreement, not a single share 
in either company passes to the syndicate, 
and provision is made that shares shall 
not be acquired by the syndicate, and 
that the German control of the companies 
shall be preserved. The companies are 
to receive certain annual payments from 
the new American corporation, and in 
return are to submit to certain restrictions 
in their transatlantic business. 

The questions of public policy which 
so far have arisen are the following :— 

1. Is it necessary or desirable or 
possible to attempt by legislative action 
to prevent or regulate combinations of 
capital on this gigantic scale? I forbear 
to expand this question into the formid- 
able problems into which it may be 
analysed. I will only repeat that legisla- 
tion of the kind suggested could hardly be 
confined to the shipping trade. It would 
have to be directed, like the American 
Anti-Trust Laws, against all similar com- 
binations. 

2. Is it desirable to attempt by public 
action to bring about competitive combina- 
tions, or to strengthen British shipping 
in general against foreign competition ? 
This question mainly resolves itself into 


the question of subsidies, for which an 
independent plea is, moreover, set up on 
the ground that foreign nations already 
give subsidies to their shipping in com- 
petition with ours. There is no real 
connection between such a proposal and 
the existing system of payment to certain 
lines for mail services or naval services. 
There is a danger, however, that the 
increase of such payments beyond the 
price proper for necessary services may 
be advocated, not for the sake of the 
services, but really as a disguised subsidy. 
The question of the subsidy should be 
squarely faced. Is the State to pay 
money to owners of British shipping who 
are competing with foreigners ? 

3. Is the law of the Flag in a satis- 
factory state? Is there any justification 
for discriminating at all between British 
and foreign shipping, so long as the former 
may be and is owned so largely by 
companies, and so long as such companies 
may be constituted partially or wholly of 
foreigners ? Is it reasonable that a ship 
should be debarred from flying the British 
flag because one-sixty-fourth of her is 
owned by an alien, while a sister-ship 
may fly the flag although the company 
owning her has no British shareholder 
on its list ? 

4. Is it right and proper that the 
British Government should retain for 
service as cruisers in time of war, and 
for carrying its Naval Reserve men in 
time of peace, ships owned by companies 
of the character just described ? So long 
as the Admiralty can make sure of laying 
its hands on the ships and the men when 
required, is there any need to inquire what 
flag the ship flies under, seeing that the 
flag is no true index of the national 
character of the vessel ? 

5. Incidentally the question will be 
asked: Is the merchant cruiser system 
worth the money we are paying for it? 
Is it desirable that in time of war the 
swiftest merchant ships should be with- 
drawn from their proper business of con- 
veyance ? and would it not be better for 
the Admiralty to build all the cruisers it 
requires at its own proper cost? It 
might even be asked: Does not the 
Admiralty even now fix its own standard 
for the cruiser service, without regard to 
the fact that it has a call upon a certain 
number of merchant ships ? 
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BRITISH AND FRENCH EXPRESS TRAINS. 


BY Fi. G; 


HREE years ago the express trains 
cf this country were immeasur- 
ably ahead of all others for speed, 

frequency, and freedom from class. re- 
strictions ; in a word, from the genesis of 
railway travel till the summer of 1899 
the supremacy of British railways was 
unchallenged in every respect. Since 
1899 (July ist of that year being the 
exact date), however, our railways have 
dropped behind in the race for speed ; 
and although they still offer the public 
the most generous—where quantity and 
superiority of accommodation are con- 
cerned—train services in the world, while 
the average rate of speed of the same 
cannot yet be surpassed, the fastest long, 
mid, and short distance express trains are 
no longer to be found in their time-tables. 
The railways of the United States boast 
specimens of the first and third types 
excelling British achievements, but it is 
the French railways which have dealt us 
the real knock-out blow. 

I intend confining this paper to an 
analysis of the phenomenal rapidity of 
the crack trains of our nearest neighbours, 
comparing the latter with similar achieve- 
ments on British railroads. It is impos- 
sible to draw any fair all-round comparison 
between British and American trains in 
the matter of speed, because American 
railway practice is so entirely different from 
our own. American trains are made up 
on a different principle; in the majority 
of instances the track is so constituted 
that the time-tables can give no true idea 
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of the speed of the trains ; while the very 
fastest of the latter, the famous Atlantic 
City “ fliers,’ which are booked at 
nearly 70 miles per hour for a 60-mile 
break, are run on_ specially prepared 
high-speed tracks, more or less confined 
to their use ; and lastly, the larger dimen- 
sions of the transatlantic loading gauge 
permits of far bigger and more powerful 
locomotive power than can be utilised in 
Europe. 

On the other hand, the difference 
between British and French — railway 
practice is one of detail only ; while the 
fact that the French loading gauge is so 
nearly the same as our own as to admit 
of the French engines, which are per- 
forming such wonderful feats, being run 
in this country with such a slight altera- 
tion as the shortening of the chimney by 
a few inches, and the modification of a 
minor detail or two, renders the com- 
parison a fair one. 

Now, the most remarkable thing about 
the startling acceleration of tke French 
trains was the suddenness with which it 
was brought about. Prior to July 1st, 1899, 
only one company, the Northern, gave any 
‘platform to platform” runs at 50 miles 
per hour, and there were very few of them. 
It may be noted also that a railway 
congress happened to be sitting in Paris 
in the autumn of 1895, when the East 
Coast and West Coast routes were 
“racing” to Aberdeen. The phenomenal 
rates of speed attained by the Scotch 
trains were eagerly discussed by the 
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doubtful if any of the high-speed rail- 

ways which are proposed to-day can be 

financially successful for long-distance 
travelling ; that it is expense: rather than 

time which will be the determining factor. 

If railway companies can greatly increase 

their traffic by increased speed, they could 

do so at once without adopting electric 

traction. The splendid train services of 

the Northern Company of France prove 4 
that we are by no means near the limit 

of speed of locomotives in this country. 

Then, again, it may be pertinently in- 
quired—does high speed pay? Well, if 

we are to judge from the experience of whe 
the Northern of France, we should say 

that it does; for this line, which runs 

the fastest trains in Europe, pays the 

highest dividend of any railway company. 

As early as 1888 the boat trains between 

Calais and Paris travelled onemile per hour 

faster than those on this side of the water; 

while the services elsewhere were very 
creditable. The district served by this 

company is, indeed, the richest industrial 

part of France, and, therefore, every 

incentive to fast travelling exists on all 

its trunk routes. 


French railway officials, and the fact was 
deplored that nothing approaching them 
could ever, as it was then thought, be 
attempted on their own lines. Less than 
four years later, however, the impossible 
came to pass, and our “ railwayacs ” could 
hardly believe their eyes, when they 
scanned the pages of the Continental 
“Bradshaw.” Ever since then, improve- 
ment has been steadily maintained, though 
there has been one set-back in the case of 
a famous long-distance train, the Sud 
Express, the circumstances of which will 
be explained in due course. 

Before plunging into statistics, I would 
emphasise the point that the French 
trains do perform what they promise in 
the time-tables. Their punctuality is 
marvellous, and when they are a minute 
or so out it is generally on the right side. 
It will be as well if I explain at once what 
I wish to be considered the purport of 
this article. Of late, we have heard a 
great deal about projects for electrical 
high-speed railways, which are to be 
constructed almost side by side, and, of 
course, in direct competition, with exist- 
ing railways, and which seek to revolu- 


tionise land travel by means of speeds 
which are variously estimated at from 
100 to 150 miles per hour. Now, one 
of the soundest experts * on the subject of 
electric traction has said that it is very 


I will commence my analysis of the 
company’s trains by setting forth in tabular ; 
form the logs of the “trains rapides ” which 
connect Paris with London w7é Calais and 
Dover and Boulogne and Folkestone :— 





Speed Speed Speed 
miles per miles per miles per 
English miles, a.m. hour. am, hour. p.m. hour, 
Paris (Nord) dep. 9.45 11.35 \ 57°2 4.00) 
81°15 Amiens arr, 1.00) 
57°3 p.m. 57°8 
. : dep. | 1.04 _- | 
10899 Abbeville arr. 11.39) | 5-53) 
- . . dep. 11.44 — +§5°I 5-55 \ 56.5 
157°58 Boulogne (Central) . arr. _- ~ | 6.505 
183°12 Calais (Ville) arr. — Vso 2.55/ — 
» » dep, — 2.57 de 
p.m. 
184°73 »» (Maritime) arr. 1.05 3.01 
Calais (Maritime) dep. 1.15) 3-00 ; 
1°61 »» (Ville) arr. | 3.04 soe 
7% ie : « “@ép, — }54°0 3.06 — 
Boulogne (Central) . dep. | - 6.25) 
. i : : 56°0 
75°74 Abbeville Ait. 230) — +47'°0 7.17) 
os dep = 2.44) — | 7-22) 
103°58 Amiens arr. _— | 54°0 5.16) — = 
” dep. — | $31 \ 6, - ~~ | 
184°73 Paris (Nord) arr.  4.45- 6.555 9.15 


* Mr. Philip Dawson. 
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But these tables do not include the and perform the journey in exactly 3 hours. 
log of a f¢rain de luxe facultatif—the In May last the regular schedule of this 
Mediterranée - Calais Express. During train was accelerated to 3.hrs. 10 min., 
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Photo by F. Moore, Locomotive Publishing Company. aa 
The latest of the Northern of France locomotives. 
the Riviera season this trainruns regularly and it has now been further accelerated 
four or five times a week, but during the to 3 hrs. 5 min., as follows: Paris to 
summer months it is only run when re- Amiens, 81°15 miles, in 77 min., speed 
quired. From July 1899 till April 1902 63°2, 4 min. stop at Amiens, and Amiens to 
the scheduled timing of the train from Calais Maritime, 103°58 miles, in 104 min., 
Paris to Calais Maritime stood at 3 hrs. speed 59°7. The average weight of this 




















Photo by F. Moore, Locomotive Publishing Company. 


Northern of France: Calais-Paris Boat Express running through Etaples at 70 miles an hour. 


15 min., including a stop of 4 minutes at magnificent train, which is the fastest (over 
Amiens for water; but it was distinctly a long distance) in the world, is 170 tons, 
stated in the /ndicateur that, if late from while it invariably keeps splendid time. 
the South, it might leave Paris at 12.30p.m. It has often accomplished the journey in 
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3 hours, but the shortest time ever achieved 
between Paris and Calais is said to have been 
2 hrs. 50 min., which was performed by a 
special funeral train of two coaches convey- 
ing the corpse of a rich American. This, 
however, may be only station gossip; but 
my informant was a Cook’s conductor, who 
claimed to have travelled by the train. 

Let us compare the Paris-Calais service 
of ‘trains rapides” with similar journeys 
in this country. ‘hose which suggest 
themselves are between Euston and Man- 
chester, King’s Cross and Leeds, and King’s 
Cross and York. Previous to June Ist 
the fastest connection between Euston and 
Manchester wd Crewe, 188} miles, stood 


Leeds is distant 1854 miles from King’s 
Cross, and the fastest Great Northern 
train is an up one, accomplishing the 
journey in 3 hrs. 35 min., as follows : 


Miles, pm. Speed. 
Leeds. . . dep. 2.00 
Holbeck . . dep. 2.04 

93 Wakefield . « ere, 227 
‘i . s ‘MOP B20" - a. 
380 Grantham . . arr. 3.38) 542 
“ee > 
1853 King’s Cross irr S35 27 > 


Inclusive speed 51°7 


The distance from London to York is 
188 miles, and the crack Scotch expresses 
do it in 3 hrs. 35 min., with one stop of 
4 minutes at Grantham. ‘This gives an 
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Northern of France: one of the new Boulogne-Paris Boat Express fliers. 


at 4 hrs. 10 min., but there were no through 
carriages on this train, while the crack 
London-Manchester express trains proper 
all required 4 hrs. 15 min. Happily some 
much-needed acceleration of these un- 
enterprising schedules came into force on 
June ist, when two up and two down 
trains were made to cover the journey in 
3 hrs. 45 min., inclusive of two stops ex route. 
Here is a sample log of the new trains : 


Miles. pm. Speed. 
Euston : » dep: 69D) ... 
158 Crewe ‘ . em Sass 541 
% : dep. 8.32) ‘am 
183 Stockport . - arr 9.02) 
> ° dep. 9.04 
1883 Manchester » ER OEE 


Inclusive speed 50°3 


inclusive rate of speed of 52°4 miles per 
hour. In the ‘‘race to Aberdeen” of 
1895, however, the journey was accom- 
plished in 3 hrs. 1 min., with a train of 
six vehicles, weighing 105 tons. From 
King’s Cross to Grantham the speed was 
62°6, and from Grantham to York 65:3. 

A comparison with the magnificent 
times between Boulogne and Paris is 
furnished by the North-Western journey 
between London and Crewe as scheduled 
above—viz. 158 miles in 175 min., speed 
541. Including the Abbeville stop, how- 
ever, the two French trains give a speed of 
55°3, and their running time is two miles 
pec hour faster still. In 1895 the “race ” 
to Aberdeen saw the North-Western 
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running to Crewe in 2 hrs. 28 min., speed 
64, but the weight behind tender did 
not exceed 70 tons. 

Whenever it is sought to belittle the 
French trains, one stock argument is 
always made use of—namely, that their 
weight cannot compare with the weight 
of express trains in this country. ‘This 
is untrue, for, although the heaviest of 
the Northern Company’s trains do not 
average the weight of the through Scotch 
vestibuled “diners,” or that of the com- 
posite Liverpool and Manchester dining- 
car expresses of the North-Western 
Company, yet they are very far from 
being feather-weight “ fliers.” I should 
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Paris, 78} miles, in 82 min., speed 57°6. 
The down one, however (Paris dep. 
8.0 p.m.), is even faster, for it wipes off 
the 155} miles in 156 minutes running 
time. Its first long break, from Paris to 
Arras, 120 miles in length, is performed 
in 117 min., which is at the rate of speed 
of 61°5 miles per hour. ‘The latter is 
the fastest long-distance run in the world. 
Between Arras and Douai the train is 
shown as running the 154 miles in 15 
min., while from Douai to Lille the speed 
drops to a humdrum 49 miles per hour. 
There is nothing that can approach this 
remarkable performance on British rail- 
ways. The journey between Paris and 














Fhoto by I. Moore, Locomotive Publishing Company. 





Accelerated Liverpool and Manchester Express of the North-Western Railway emerging from 
the Watford tunnel at 65 miles an hour. 


say that every one of the French com- 
pany’s ordinary trains noticed in_ this 
article weighs at least 200 tons, often 
attains 250, and at the busiest seasons 
of the year exceeds 300 tons. 


To return to the service of the Northern 
of France, we find two splendid trains 
between ‘Lille and Paris, a journey of 
55; miles. The up one (Lille dep. 
7-0 a.m.) accomplishes its task in 2 hrs. 
56 min., by means of the following won. 
derfully smart timings: Lille to Douai, 
19} miles, in 25 min., speed 47°4; Douai 
to Arras, 153 miles, in 19 min., speed 
48'9; Arras to Longueau, 41} miles, in 
42 min., speed .58°9 ; and Longueau to 


Lille may be compared to that between 
London (King’s Cross) and Sheffield, 162 
miles in length, which is performed in 
3 hrs. 11 min., inclusive speed 50°8. 

‘The Paris-Arras break of 120 miles is 
the longest in France and on the con- 
tinent of Europe. It is daily performed 
by two trains only—the evening “ flier” 
already noticed, and a morning down 
one in 2 hrs. 12 min., speed 54°5. Let 
us find an equivalent for this run in 
England. There are several to choose 
from: namely, between Paddington and 
Birmingham (4), 129} miles, in 2 hrs. 
20 min., speed 55°3; between Lichfield 
and Euston 1164 miles, in 2 hrs. 5 min., 
speed 55°9; and between St. Pancras and 
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Nottingham, 124 miles, in 2 hrs. 20 min., 
speed 53'I. 

Here a few lines may be inserted on 
the subject of long runs. ‘Thanks to the 
use of track-troughs, our railways beat 
those of France hollow in this respect, 
both for quality and quantity. The 
world’s champion break is the 1933 miles 
between Paddington and Exeter, and this 
summer the Great Western Company is 
running four such trains daily, three of 
them performing it in 3 hrs. 37 min., speed 
53°6 miles per hour, and one in 3 hrs. 
5° min., speed 50°5. 

Two more magnificent breaks, which 


speed 51°6; Stoke to Willesden, 1404 
miles, in 2 hrs. 39 min., speed 53; and 
Euston to Stafford, 1334 miles, in 2 hrs. 
25 min., speed 55°2. uring the height of 
the present tourist season British railways 
can show no less than 127 * daily runs of 
and exceeding 100 miles in length, whereas 
the French cannot produce more than 
a dozen. ‘The Northern Company of 
France, however, intend adopting the 
pick-up water-troughs, which will be laid 
down both on the Paris-Calais and Paris- 
Lille trunk lines; and already a number 
of locomotive tenders have been equipped 
with the necessary scoop, though there 
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Photo by F. Moore, Locomotive Publishing Company. 


De Giehn compound locomotive, Eastern Railway of France. 


run the Great Western very close, are 
between Euston and Liverpool (Edge 
Hill), 192 miles, in 3 hrs. 45 min., speed 
511, which is performed on an average 
four times a week in either direction 
by the heavy vestibuled saloon-car trains, 
conveying passengers to and from the 
Liverpool landing-stage ; and this summer’s 
schedule of an up West Coast Scotch 
express, Wigan to Willesden, 1884 miles, 
in 3 hrs. 41 min., speed 51°1. Other good 
breaks, not already enumerated, are New- 
port (Mon.) to Paddington, 1434 miles, 
in 2 hrs. §5 min., speed 49'2; Crewe to 
Carlisle, 141} miles, in 2 hrs. 44 min., 


are, as yet, no signs of the troughs them- 
selves. ‘The latter were invented by Mr. 
Ramsbottom, of the London and North- 
Western Railway, and adopted by that 
company as far back as 1861. Until 
1895 no company, with the exception of 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire, to which 
the inventor subsequently transferred his 
services, benefited by the idea ; but since 
1895 the Great Western, North Eastern, 
Great Eastern, and Great Northern 
Companies have adopted it. 

Before leaving the Northern Company 
of France, we would draw special 
attention to the working of the outward- 


* The North-Western contributes 35, the Great Northern 25, the Great Western 21, and the 
Midland 14. 
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bound Nord Express between Paris and 
Jeumont, for the Belgian frontier. ‘This 
train is timed to run from Paris to St. 
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at 60 miles per hour, the fastest being a 
run on the Caledonian system, at 59, viz., 
Perth to Forfar, 324 miles, in 33 min. 

















Photo by ¥. Moore, Locomotive Publishing Company. 


North-Eastern: Six-coupled bogie express hauling the East Coast Scotch Express. 


Quentin, 95? miles, in 99 min., speed 58, 
and from St. Quentin to Jeumont, 52 
miles, in 58 min., speed 53°6. In regular 
service the time-tables of this company 
reveal fifteen runs at 56 miles an hour 
and upward, eleven above 57 miles per 
hour, eight at 58 miles per hour and 
upward, three above 59, and two above 
60 miles per hour. 


For a few months in 1896, however, this 
same run was performed in 32 min., 
giving a speed of 60’9. Happily, since 
July rst, the North-Eastern and Midland 
have come to our rescue with the 
following :—Darlington to York, 44} 
miles, in 43 min., speed 61°7; and 
Appleby to Carlisle, 30 miles, in 30 min., 
speed 61°5. By the way, in 1899 the 

















Puoto by F. Moore, Locomotive Publisaing Company. 
Great Western Railway of England : The longest run in the world, The ‘ Cornishman” 
picking up water on the road to Exeter. 


When this article was composed, just 
prior to the publication of the summer 
train services, British railways were unable 
to boast a platform to platform run booked 


South-Western scheduled two runs from 
Dorchester to Wareham, 15 miles, in 
15 min., but this turned out to have been 
a time-table error. 
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Next to the Northern Company, the 
most enterprising of the French rail- 
ways are the Orleans and Midi, which 
may be bracketed together. The down 
Sud Express of the Orleans and Midi 
Companies is a grand train, though it is 
not as fast as it once was, for at one 
period of its history it was the fastest long- 
distance train in the world. Between 
Paris and Bordeaux (St. Jean), a distance 
of 363} miles, the train is on the Orleans 
Company’s main line; and between 
Bordeaux and Hendaye,* the French 
frontier station, a distance of 145 miles, 
the Midi Company works it. But the 
express portion of the journey really 
terminates at Bayonne, 486; miles from 


into one train, also running daily, and 
its schedule fixed at 9 hrs. 15 min. 

The Midi timings of the up train were 
so remarkable that they niust be set 
forth in detail: viz., Bayonne to Dax, 
31 miles, in 33 min., speed 56°3; Dax 
to Morceux, 24} miles, in 27 min., 
speed 53°3, and Morceux to Bordeaux 
(Contréle), 67} miles, in 66 min., speed 
61°6. In the month of November follow- 
ing the up train, whilst running between 
Jayonne and Dax, was almost completely 
wrecked, and of the thirty-four passengers 
twelve were killed outright and thirteen 
others were more or less severely injured. 
This frightful disaster, for which no 
satisfactory reason has ever been assigned, 














}hoto by Great Western Katlway Company 





The latest and most powerful engine in this country: the new six-coupled G.W.R. ‘100, 
especially designed for the West of England expresses by Mr. Dean, 


Paris; for beyond, the nature of the 
gradients, and the fact of the track being 
single, put express running out of court. 
In June 1899 the journey from Paris to 
Bayonne occupied 11 hrs. rr min., 
giving an inclusive rate of speed of 43°8 
miles per hour, but on July 1st following 
the time was reduced to 8 hrs. 59 min., 
thus furnishing an inclusive rate of speed 
of 54'1 miles per hour, while the corre- 
sponding up journey was accelerated to 
9 hrs. 35 min., and 9 hrs. 6 min., for the 
train was run in two portions—from 
Madrid and Lisbon respectively. In 
1900 the down train was made a daily 
one, instead of running four times a week, 
while the up service was amalgamated 


despite the most careful examination of 
the permanent way and rolling-stock, led 
to a temporary withdrawal of the service, 
and when it was resumed it was with the 
following decelerated timings : down, Paris 
(Quai d’Austerlitz) to Bayonne in 9 hrs. 
43 min., inclusive speed 50°0; and up, 
sayonne to Paris, ing hrs. 54 min., inclusive 
speed 491. This is not so good as the 
night ‘fliers ” to Scotland. This summer 
the Hast Coast route furnishes four trains 
from King’s Cross to Edinburgh, 393 miles, 
in 7 hrs. 45 min., inclusive speed 50°7 ; 
while the West Coast gives a train from 
Euston to Glasgow, 401? miles, in 8 hrs., 
inciusive speed 50°2, and one to Perth, 
450 miles, in g hrs., speed 50’o. Never- 


* On the South-bound journey the Midi work the train across the Bidassoa to Irun, the Spanish 
frontier town, two miles from Hendaye ; on the North-bound, the Northern of Spain work the 
train through to Hendaye, 
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theless, the Orleans working of the down 
Sud Express furnishes a cluster of fast 
runs which has no equal elsewhere: 
namely, Orleans to Tours, 69% miles, in 
72 min., speed 58*1; Tours to Poitiers, 
624 miles, in 68 min., speed 55°1 ; Poitiers 
to Angouléme, 70} miles, in 74 min., speed 
56°9; and Angouléme to Bordeaux, $7 
miles, in gt min., speed 57°3. Our through 
Scotch expresses have no run of any length 
above 54 miles per hour. However, the 
Sud Express cannot compare with the 
latter for weight, for it never exceeds 
150 tons, whereas the average weight of 
the Flying Scotchmen is quite 60 tons 
heavier. Another fine train run by the 


and Laroche, where the 993 miles * are 
wiped off in 113 min., speed 52°6, in 
the face of some severe gradients. ‘The 
fastest train on the Eastern Company’s 
system is the Orient Express, whose 
schedule for the 255 miles from Paris to 
Deutsch Arricourt is 5 hrs. 42 min., thus 
furnishing an inclusive speed of 44°7. 
A similar journey in this country is from 
Euston to Holyhead, 264 miles, which 
is performed by the Dublin North Wall 
Boat Express in § hrs. 15 min., or at the 
inclusive rate of speed of 50°2. Lastly, 
there is the Western Company, whose 
most noted train runs from Paris to 
Havre, 1414 miles, in 3 hrs., with a single 

















Photo vy bk. Moore, Locomotive Publishing Company. 


P.L.M. locomotive 


Orleans Company is the up “rapide ” 
from Bordeaux to Paris, 363} miles, in 
7 hrs. 8min., speed (inclusive of stops) 50°9. 

The Northern Company can almost 
beat the combined efforts of British 
railways in the matter of runs attaining 
55 miles per hour and over; but apart 
from its trains and those of the Orleans 
Company, no others in France achieve any- 
thing phenomenal. ‘The Paris, Lyons and 
Mediterranean Company run through to 
Marseilles, a journey of 536 miles, in tt hrs. 
25 min., inclusive speed 46°9. But the 
West Coast ‘ Tourist” makes Aberdeen, 
distant 5394 miles from Euston, in 11 hrs. 
15 min., which is a mile per hour faster. 
However, the French company does 
some meritorious running between Dijon 


with wind-cutter. 


stop at Rouen; but the speed of this 
train, 47 miles per hour, is excelled by 
innumerable ones in this country. 

How is it that, although French trains 
taken all round do not attain anything 
approaching the average rate of express 
speed of those in this country, yet when 
it comes to picking out individual fast runs, 
our trains come out second? Can it be 
that the French engineers have surpassed 
ours in locomotive construction? Cer- 
tainly the startling increase in what the 
French term ‘‘ vitesse commerciale ” has 
been brought about by augmented 
locomotive power. Now, one design is 
common to the up-to-date express loco- 
motives of each of the six leading com- 
panies and the State railways—namely, 


* This run is exactly the same length as the Midland’s between St. Pancras and Leicester, and 


is done at the same speed. 
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the De Glehn four-cylinder compound, 
with leading bogie, and four or six 
driving-wheels coupled, while with the 
most recent types an extra pair of trailing 
wheels are added under the footplate. 
The heating surface of the boilers of 
these mammoth locomotives is much 
larger than that of their British con- 
temporaries, and the steam pressure also 
is higher. The latter varies between 
213 lbs. and 240 lbs., whereas with us it 
is only the latest North-Western, North- 
“astern, Caledonian, and Great Western 
engines which possess a steam pressure 
as high as 200 lbs. The French loco- 
motives are unsurpassed for starting 
quickly, and for the ease with which they 
can mount banks. The latter advantage 





22 in., diameter of outside low-pressure 
cylinders 134 in., stroke 25} in., diameter 
of driving-wheels 6 ft. 84 in., total heating 
surface of boiler 2275 sq. ft. steam 
pressure 228 lbs., and weight of engine 
63 tons. ‘The dimensions of the magnifi- 
cent Great Western engine illustrated (the 
last word of British locomotive construc- 
tion), which is a six-coupled bogie with 
outside cylinders, but not on the com- 
pound principle, are as follows: diameter 
of outside cylinders 18 in., stroke 30 in., 
diameter of driving-wheels 6 ft. 8 in., 
total heating surface of boiler 2400 sq. ft., 
steam pressure 200 lbs., and weight of 
engine 65 tons. ‘The North-Eastern 
six-coupled bogie express engine is also 
simple, with outside cylinders, and its 
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French railway signals. 


obviates the necessity of running at high 
speed down hill. ‘The ‘ Code” limits 
the speed on French main lines to 75 
miles per hour, and this regulation is 
strictly enforced, hence there are no such 
rapid descents as are to be experienced 
by innumerable express trains in this 
country ; while, on the other hand, there 
are no such toilsome ascents. ‘The 
accompanying illustrations of a repre- 
sentative batch of the latest models of 
French and_ British express engines 
furnish an interesting comparison. 

The engine of the Northern of France 
is the pride of this company, and it is 
known as the “ Czaz’s own,” for it was 
selected to haul the Imperial special 
from Dunkirk to Compiégne last autumn. 
Its principal dimensions are as follows: 
diameter of inside low-pressure cylinders, 


dimensions are: diameter of cylinder 
20 in., stroke 26 in., diameter of driving- 
wheels 6 ft. 17 in., total heating surface of 
boiler 1768 sq. ft., steam pressure 200 lbs., 
weight of engine 62 tons 8 cwt. ‘The 
dimensions of the representatives of the 
Eastern and Lyons Companies are almost 
identically similar to those of the Northern 
Company’s. It will be noticed that in 


outward appearance the French engines, ' 


owing to the unsightly wind deflectors in 
the funnels, and the sand-box carried on 
the top of the boiler, compare very un- 
favourably with the British ; while, again, 
they do not make any attempt at orna- 
mentation in the way of a handsome and 
distinctive livery, or go in for that air 
of finish which is lent by copper-rimmed 
funnels and brass safety valves, domes, 
etc. The representative of the P.L.M, 
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Company is, indeed, almost a monstrosity. 
It is what is termed a “ beaked” engine, 
the idea being that its bow-shaped front 
and elliptical dome, sand-box and cab 
will cut the wind, and so_ reduce 
resistance. 

Another remarkable feature about the 
running of the fast French trains, which 
must strike the initiated observer, especi- 
ally if he has been privileged to ride on 
the footplate, is the inferiority of the 
French permanent way, and the apparently 
haphazard methods of signalling employed. 
Viewed through the spectacles of the 
engine cab, a British railroad appears to 
be as well kept as a private carriage drive, 
whereas the French can only be compared 
to a country lane, for it is untidily 
ballasted and overrun with weeds. ‘Then, 
again, all the French main lines indulge 
in the most frightful curves, and are 
punctuated by cross-overs and _ facing 
points, which would make the hair of 
a British superintendent of line stand 
on end with horror. Nevertheless the 
magnificent French locomotives negotiate 
these obstacles with almost entire absence 
of oscillation, thus proving themselves to 
be wonderfully smooth-running machines. 
Consequently, it would be very interesting 
to see what they would do on our own 
perfect tracks, ‘The permanent way of the 


French trunk lines has undergone great 
improvements during the last few years, 
heavier rails having been introduced, and 
more attention paid to ballasting. Only 
three companies—the Orleans, Midi, and 
Western—chair the metals, as in England; 
the remainder pinning them to the ties 
after the American fashion—only that 
there are not nearly so many ties. The 
signalling leaves much to be desired: 
that is, the skeleton-work semaphores 
and discs—the latter preponderating— 
cannot be compared for legibility with 
the English semaphore. Moreover, the 
French signals are very badly placed, 
and confuse by the number of different 
patterns and coloured lights in_ use. 
There are, however, several ingenious 
methods of automatic signalling coming 
into general use on the Western and 
Eastern Companies’ systems. Even the 
boxes guarding the most important 
junctions are often entrusted to the charge 
of women ; and I shall never forget how 
odd it seemed when, whilst travelling on 
the footplate of the Mediterranée-Calais 
Flier, we were checked outside Amiens 
(which station may be compared for 
importance- to Rugby), and a young 
woman, accompanied by an old lady 
in a crape bonnet, came out to explain 
the delay. 
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MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


After a photograph by Eug. Perou, Parts. 


THE FORBIDDEN PLAY. 


MAURICE 


1. 
J HEN the first breath of spring 
/\/ — has-heralded forth the sweet 


news that winter is dead, when 
birds are beginning to pipe their first full 
throated songs of summer, there is at 
least one literary man in Paris who finds 
Nature’s callirresistible. ‘The philosopher 
who gave us Le 7résur des Humbles, La 


WAETERLINCK ON “MONNA 
BY FREDERIC 


VANNA.” 
LEES. 


Sagesse et la Destinée,and other wise books 
no less charmingly written, the poet- 
naturalist who revealed the innermost 
secrets of the life of the bee, the subtle 
dramatist who wrote that beautiful play 
Monna Vanna, requires no second 
reminder of the renewal of Mother Earth. 
Like every true lover of Nature, he has 
an instinctive, almost morbid horror of 





THE 


towns, the cruel streets of which have 
been ‘stony-hearted stepmothers” to 
most men; so, at the first opportunity, 
he takes flight from his winter quarters at 
Passy (most pleasant of Parisian suburbs) 
to his country-house at Gruchet, in the 
department of the Seine-Inferieure, there 
to remain as late in the year as possible. 
With what a sigh of relief does he leave 
behind the disquieting life of the city! 
With what joy does he exchange the oft 
unwelcomed intercourse of man for the 
never obtrusive companionship of the 
dumb children of Nature ! 

As the train from Paris steamed slowly 
into Motteville, I caught sight on the 
platform of the stalwart form of Maurice 
Maeterlinck. Motteville is by no means 
the nearest railway-station to Gruchet, 
being a distance of twenty miles from that 
little village, whereas Luneray is under 
two; but as it is on the main line to 
Havre, it is both quicker and more 
convenient to go there and make the 
remainder of the journey on a motor-car. 
So the poet—in correct auto-carist dress : 
corduroy knee-breeches, loose dust-cloak, 
peaked cap, and leather gauntlets —was 
awaiting me with his De Dion automobile. 
A minute later we had taken our seats 
and were spinning along at a pac2 which 
made the summer air, dancing under the 
torrid heat of a July sun, appear delight- 
fully cool. Fear of injury to life and limb 
caused the speed to be slackened through 
many pretty Normandy villages; but, 
once again in the open country, the steel 
monster roared along with increased 
acceleration. Farmers’ carts seemed 
motionless as we passed them, so slow 
was their progress ; and even the flight of 
the birds, startled from their hiding-places 
among trees and cornfields, struck one 
as languidly laborious. 

M. Maeterlinck. Can one conceive 
of anything more exhilarating than the 
impetuous progress of a  motor-car? 
Personally, I know of no form of motion 
so inspiring as that of a well-built car 
along a well-made highway. Think of 
the numbers of ordinary methods of 
travelling, and tell me if there is a single 
one which can equal this. For instance, 
however quick your steamship may Le, 
one can never taste the pleasures of rapid 
motion on the sea. ‘The ocean is so vast 
that the vessel seems to make hardly any 
progress at all. 


F. L. ‘That is perfectly true. But 
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what about the railway-train, which travels 
at twice, thrice, and sometimes four 
times the speed of the quickest steam- 


ship? Even the most speedy motor-car 
cannot rival the locomotive. 

M. Maeterlinck. 1 am quite pre- 
pared to meet that objection. As you 


point out, a train can travel infinitely 
more rapidly than we are doing. But 
you must not think it altogether a 
question of speed. Looking out of the 
railway-carriage window, you gaze upon 
an endless defile of landscapes; but 
whether they produce more than the 
effect of a painted panorama is extremely 
doubtful. A prisoner within your ccm- 
partment, and possibly shielded from 
every breath of glorious air, you cannot 
enter into intimate touch with Nature, 
you cannot thoroughly enjoy her beauties, 
as you can on an auto-car. Just look at 
these cornfields on each side of us, and 
observe the beautiful shade of green 
which the ears take at this time of the 
year. We should lose all their charm if 
on the beaten railway track. No; there 
is naught to equal the motor-car. It 
brings us into closer relationship with 
trees and flowers and streams than we 
have ever been before ; it enables us to 
see more beautiful landscapes in a week 
than men formerly saw in a whole life- 
time ; and, passing before the open doors 
of village houses, and laborious workers 
in the fields, it gives us a peep at human 
life in all its most pleasant aspects. 

F. L. I do declare you are com- 
municating to me the enthusiasm of the 
confirmed automobilist. And this is but 
the second time that I have dared to 
venture on a horseless car. My first 
experience somewhat deterred me from 
risking a second. On my wedding-day 
my wife and I were driven to the railway- 
station on a friend’s motor-car at a speed 
which made us quake for our lives at 
every turning. It appears that the driver 
feared he might be short of oil on his 
return journey to London, so decided to 
economise it, at the risk of breaking our 
necks, by covering the ground as quickly 
as possible. Fortunately, he brought us 
safely to the end of our journey. I was 
not surprised, however, to hear that three 
weeks later he killed himself and a 
companion though reckless driving. 

M. Maeterlinck. Yes, the motor-car 
fever is very catching. ‘This is only 
my second year’s acquaintance with a 
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machine, yet you see my enthusiasm is 
already that of the most experienced 
chauffeur Every fresh run makes me 
more attached to the new mode of 
travelling. 

F. L. Your early experiences must 
have been interesting. Will you relate 
them to me? 

M. Maeterlinck. (Smiling, as though 
at the thought of some particular incident 
in his career as an auto-carist.) With 
pleasure, though I am afraid they have 
been no more diverting than those of the 
majority of amateurs. My brother in- 
itiated me into the mysteries of this 
cheval féerique. Seated by his side, I 
experienced much the same sensations as 
an apprentice to a lion-tamer must feel 
when he accompanies his teacher into the 
wild beasts’ den for the first time. ‘There 
was an untamability about the animal 
which was most aggravating. My brother 
did not give me many lessons. Shortly 
after my first feeble wobblings under his 
vigilant eye, he took me from Paris to 
Rouen, and abandoned me on a lonely 
road, bordered by wheatfields, outside 
the town. Alone with my motor-car, far 
from railway-stations and workshops of 
hospitable auto-car dealers, I was filled 
with a vague sense of disquietude. 
“Should anything go wrong,” said I to 
myself, ‘there I am, chained to a mass of 
steel which my arms are powerless to 
move a yard.” However, screwing up my 
courage, I set the motor in motion, 
mounted my car, and proceeded cauti- 
ously towards my country home. Oh 
the joy of that first ride alone! After a 
time I grew a little bolder and tried to 
increase the speed; whereupon, all of a 
sudden, my steed gave an ominous groan 
and stopped dead in its tracks. All my 
fine assurance vanished like smoke. I 
became covered with confusion. ‘The 
very wheat-fields appeared to delight in 
my misfortune, inclining their myriad 
heads of corn towards the road to witness 
my sad predicament ; the wanton poppies 
lost all sense of fitness, and sent peals of 
mocking laughter to the heavens. Jumping 
to the ground, I hastened to discover the 
cause of the breakdown. Thanks to my 
brother’s instructions, I was able to set 
the car once more in motion, and take my 
revenge on derisive Nature by flying along 
at a rate never before attempted by me. 

F. L. All breakdowns are not so 
easily remedied as that. 


M. Maeterlinck. No, indeed. ‘The 
mechanism of the motor-car is of a 
delicate nature, and at times will defy 
all one’s attempts to set it to rights. 
Then, there is the annoyance of punctured 
tyres—an annoyance, by-the-bye, which I 
experienced on coming to meet you. 
These hills, up and down all the way, are 
very trying, and made me fear for the 
return journey. However, we have met 
with no mishap so far, You see the spire 
over there standing out against the sky ? 
That is Gruchet church, and in a minute 
or two we shall be at our journey’s end. 
We have covered the twenty miles in 
slightly over the half-hour. Not so bad! 


II 


At the entrance to Gruchet, and to the 
right of the main road, there branches 
a grass-grown country lane, along which 
the motor-car proceeded at a slower pace. 
Soon we turned to the left through park 
gates, and came within sight of M. 
Maeterlinck’s house, or “chateau,” as 
the villagers call it, much to the occu- 
pant’s amusement. This roomy, two- 
storied country residence, with its broad 
wooden shutters, painted a deep green 
of a shade only to be obtained in Holland, 
and fronted by a garden perfumed with 
the scent of roses, presents a_ pretty 
picture framed between the trees. No 
less charming, too, is the quaint Dutch 
interior, with its simple, comfortable 
furniture, and its decoration in red and 
blue. 

After luncheon came the pleasant hour 
of coffee and cigarettes in the sa/on, 
through the open window of which, now 
and then, was wafted an odour of flowers. 
Books lay in profusion upon the table. 
We fell to conversing on literary matters, 
above all on the subject of the interdiction 
in London of Monna Vanna. 

F. L. It appears that there is at least 
one man in London who agrees with Mr. 
Redford’s incomprehensible action. <A 
certain writer in the Avneteenth Century 
and After comes to the rescue of the 
Reader of Plays in a manner which ought 
certainly to make that literary gentleman 
blush for his defender. Have you seen 
his article ? 

M. Maeterlinck. No. I have heard 
of it, but not read it. ‘Tell me what he 
says. 

F. L. Well, contending that Mr, 
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Redford was shocked by Act IL. in 
which Giovanna visits Prinzivalle in his 
tent, dressed in her long cloak, he pro- 
ceeds to give a gross misinterpretation 
of the scene. A perfectly chaste situa- 
tion is transformed into an ignoble one, 
and he would have his readers believe 
that it is this distorted rendering which 
the thirteen literary men and women who 
signed the protest against Mr. Redford’s 
decision consider is a fit situation for 
stage representation! ‘lo give such an 
impression is nothing less than an insult 
to the two greatest representatives of 
English literature—Mr. George Meredith 
and Mr. Swinburne—whose names appear 
in that list. ‘Then, he says that A/onna 
Vanna is dull and coarse; that it is 
literature for the prurient; that it is not 
fit to be melted into pulp to make covers 
for another man’s play ; and among other 
choice expressions is one to the effect 
that Prinzivalle is a double-dyed cad and 
traitor and fool. 

M. Maeterlinck. You astonish me ! 
That is exactly the tone of the so-called 
criticisms which appear in _halfpenny 
illustrated papers—attacks unworthy of 
notice. On ne dispute pas avec un 
charbonnier. The noble art of Sainte- 
Beuve must indeed have _ deciined 
when a great review will publish such 
productions. But, though I must refuse 
to discuss with Mr. Redford’s sorry de- 
fender, I am glad of the opportunity of 
defending my play against the charge of 
immorality. ‘There is absolutely nothing 
objectionable, either in word or gesture, 
during the scene in Prinzivalle’s tent. 
Giovanna, in carrying out the Florentine 
general’s conditions, performs an act of 
heroism to save the inhabitants of Pisa, 
Nothing could be more chaste than the 
scene in which Prinzivalle confesses that 
he has loved her from childhood—ever 
since the first time he saw her, a child of 
eight, standing near the basin of a fountain, 
weeping the loss of a golden ring, Is 
there anything in Prinzivalle’s actions 
which leads one to suppose that he is 
not honourable in his love? He scorns 
to allow Giovanna to prove to him, by 
taking off her cloak, that she has carried 
out his wishes to the letter. As to the 
final scene in which, by means of a lie, 
she saves her lover from the ferocity of 
her husband, who cannot believe that 
Prinzivalle has respected her, I fail to see 
that her action, perfectly natural under 





the circumstances, could do any harm to 
the morals of playgoers. In fact, the 
more I think about the interdiction of 
Monna Vanna the more I become con- 
vinced that there may be some other 
reason for Mr. Redford’s action than the 
one which has been ascribed. A curious 
statement, you know, has appeared in one 
of the papers in Paris—Ze Zemps—to the 
effect that Her Majesty Queen Alexandra 
objected to the play on the ground of the 
old man Marco’s theory that virtue and 
fidelity were as nothing compared with 
human life. You will remember that in 
arguing with his son, Guido, he says: 
‘“*Croyez-moi, rien ne vaut une vie que 
lon sauve, et toutes les vertus, tout 
lidéal des hommes, tout ce qu’on nomme 
honneur, fidélité, que sais-je ? n’est qu'un 
jeu pueéril en face de cela. Vous voulez 
rester pur dans une affreuse épreuve et la 
traverser en héros, mais c’est un tort de 
croire que l’héroisme n’a d’autre sommet 
que la mort. L/acte le plus héroique est 
lacte le plus peénible; et la mort est 
souvent moins dure que la vie.” But I 
suppose there is really no ground for 
believing that Her Majesty intervened. 

F. L. None at all. I should place 
no confidence in that rumour. The 
general opinion is that, in company 
with George Bernard Shaw—honourable 
company—you are another victim to the 
Reader of Play’s lack of appreciation of 
literary art. Don’t you think that such 
an arbitrary judge as Mr. Redford may 
have a most detrimental effect on the 
interests of the British stage ? 

M. Maeterlinck. Most certainly. A 
censor who is no judge of literature, 
and against whose decision there is no 
appeal, may do incalculable harm. There 
are hardly any of the masterpieces of 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries—some_ of 
the plays of Ford, for instance, and not 
a few of Shakespeare’s own plays —which 
accord with the narrow views of a prudish 
censor. 

F. L. But I take it that you think a 
censor may serve a useful purpose? In 
what should his duties consist ? 

M. Maeterlinck. In seeing that no 
plays are performed in which a deliberate 
attempt is made to pervert public morals. 
He should have the power to veto—or 
at least. call upon the author to modify 

plays exhibiting excessive bad taste. 
But he should use his authority wisely, 
not abuse it. He should act more 
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as a friendly adviser to the playwright 
than as his enemy. Here, in France, 
we have several censors, and, on the 
whole, they do their work with exemplary 
intelligence. One of them is a personal 
friend of mine, a man of considerable 
literary taste and judgment, and quite in- 
capable of committing such an error as 
that of your Reader of Plays. 

F. L. Every lover of the drama in 
London has regretted it. 

M. Maeterlinck. None more so than 
myself. I believe it had been arranged 
that the play should be produced by 
Miss Evelyn Millard. It would have 
given me great pleasure to have seen 
her in the 7é/e of Giovanna.  By-the-bye, 
it is going to be produced in Germany. 

F. L. One or two more questions, 
and then I suggest we take a turn in the 
garden. Was the story of Prinzivalle and 
Giovanna suggested by some real incident 
recorded in the history of fifteenth-century 
Italy ? 

M. Maeterlinck. No. [| set out with 
the central idea of two cities being in 
deadly conflict with each other, but it 
was not until I had decided to make the 
one which had been conquered receive 
an offer of assistance from the victorious 
general that I imagined the story of 
Prinzivalle. ‘That is how all my plays 
are composed: a central idea forms the 
nucleus around which the details gradually 
accumulate. At the present time I am 
searching for an idea for a new play. 

F. L. And will it deal with more 
modern beings than Guido and Prinzivalle 
and Giovanna? People seem to think 
that your art is undergoing a change. 
Your early plays—Adadine et Palomides, 
La Mort de Tintagiles, and others— 
showed us the men and women of a 
dreamy world which was all your own. 
Aglavaine et Sélysette was an advance on 
those petits drames pour marionnettes, and 
Monna Vanaa being still more like dram 
as we usually regard it, it is not unnatural 
we should wonder if your next play will 
be even more modern in spirit. 

M. Maeterlinck. Oh! no; it will 
not be at alla modern play. ‘The placing 
of my action in modern times would 
result in both language and imagination 
being cramped. Only by going back 
some considerable time in the world’s 
history can I feel entirely free. But you 
said just now that you would like to see 


the garden. Come along! 


IIT. 


As we sauntered along garden paths, 
inspected the progress which the pears 
were making on their wall-protected trees 
in the kitchen-garden, and visited the 
orchard, literary topics—more suited for 
library and study—were not altogether 
abandoned. ‘The sight of a number of 
translations of English novels lying on 
the table in the drawing-room prompted 
me to inquire into M. Maeterlinck’s ac- 
quaintance with our literature. I was 
agreeably surprised to find that his 
knowledge of it was infinitely greater than 
that of any of the many literary men 
whom I have met in Paris. ‘lhe majority 
of literary Frenchmen show little or no 
interest in the works of our great writers 
of the past and present ; and whilst there 
are a few who are acquainted with our 
literary masterpieces through the medium 
of translations—often sadly inadequate — 
those who can read them in the original 
can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. But the Belgian poet in no way 
exhibits the Frenchman’s fear of stepping 
beyond the frontiers of his native country. 
He has not only a competent knowledge of 
the great masterpieces of the past, but also 
an intimate acquaintance with the works 
of contemporary English writers (whom he 
reads in the original with fluency), in- 
cluding George Meredith, ‘Thomas Hardy, 
Rudyard Kipling, Maurice Hewlett, 
Edmund Gosse, and Arthur Symons. On 
one of his numerous journeys to England 
he called to see our greatest living novelist 
at his delightful house at Boxhill, in 
Surrey, and he still retains a_ pleasing 
recollection of that visit. Of all Mr. 
Meredith’s novels, Zhe Egoist is his 
favourite. But I gathered from him that, 
on the whole, he preferred the novels of 
Hardy to those of Meredith, whose con- 
tinual depiction of the higher classes of 
society somewhat laid him open, he 
thought, to the charge of snobbism. 
However, he fully recognised how high he 
ranked in English letters, and especially 
how earnest and faithful an interpreter he 
was of Nature. 

What was more natural, in a garden of 
flowers, than to think of bees? But I 
looked in vain for those hives over which, 
when reading La Vie des Abeilles, 1 had 
often pictured M. Maeterlinck bending 
with the curious eyes of the poet-naturalist. 
‘They were gone—sent away to his father’s 
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(where, as a Boy, he first learnt to study 
bees and take a loving interest in their 
strange habits), in order to escape death 
through neglect at the hands of those 
natives of Gruchet with whom he would 
have had to leave them 


brush of a ‘Teniers ; and later in the even- 
ing, as we walked towards Luneray rail- 
way-station, down a lane on each side of 
which were tall trees the tops of which 
mingled fraternally, an avenue more im- 





during his winter sojourn 
in Paris. Maurice Maeter- 
linck has not a high opinion 
of the intelligence of the 
people of Normandy. He 
told me an amusing story 
of a gardener who, having 
received instructions, only 
a few days before my visit, 
to trim a shrubbery around 
a noble tree underneath 
which, on hot summer 
days, it was his delight to 
sit and dream, had thinned 
it to such an extent that 
hardly anything was_ left. 
When remonstrated with 
for his stupidity, the man, 
with a peasant’s customary 
insensibility to natural 
beauty, exclaimed that the 
potatoes in the kitchen- 
garden Close at hand would 
benefit by what he had 
done! ‘The poet’s delight- 
ful bower of greenery would 
grow again in three years’ 
time, and in the meantime 
the vegetables would thrive! 
But M. Maeterlinck has far 
more serious charges to 
bring against them than the 
complaint that theyare lack- 
ing in intelligence. Alco- 

















holism has eaten its way 
deeply into the lives of the 
people of Normandy, spar- 
ing neither woman nor 
child. Each peasant-pro- 
prietor is allowed to make 
a “reasonable” quantity 
of alcohol for the consump- 
tion of his own household, but the law 
is of so elastic a nature that drunkenness 
is increasing annually to an alarming 
extent. M. Maeterlinck told me many 
grim stories of scenes at night around 
the stills—drunken orgies worthy of the 


After a photograph by Bary, Paris. 
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posing than the nave of any cathedral, 
and along pleasant’ country lanes skirting 
orchards and cornfields, I could not help 
musing on the strange contradiction of 
finding these scenes of brutality amidst 
such inspiring manifestations of Nature. 














i“ O you like this country, Miss 

Priaulx ?” 

“You make me feel a cele- 
brity—Sarah Bernhardt or Li Hung 
Chang! It is the interviewer’s stock 
question, isn’t it ?” 

“ Evasion will not help you: I am per- 
sistent by nature. Do you like Izeland?” 

Priscilla laughed. ‘‘ Yes,” she said, 
*T do; but I wish you would arrange 
your weather better. The rain is like 
your nature — persistent. 

“Rain?” queried Sir Christopher. 
“Surely you don’t dignify ‘skiffs’ by 
the name of rain.” 

“Qh! it doesn’t make it a bit better 
calling it a ‘skiff ’---worse, because one 
feels one ought not to mind a mere 
skiff, and yet it has exactly the same 
disastrous effect upon fringes !” 

“ Really ?” said he politely. 

“Ves, if I lived in this country I 
should inevitably take to a wig,” and she 
helped herself to a salted almond. 

He gave a slight upward glance. “That 
would be a pity,” he remarked gravely. 

“T tell you what I do lke,” she con- 
ceded, “and that is your charming 
national habit of taking things easily.” 

“By ‘ things ’—meaning——? ” 

“Oh, everything!” said Priscilla gaily. 
“Life in general. You haven’t any deep 
feelings. Of course you are all quite 
delightful, but I shouldn’t think you had 
much heart, which no doubt is a comfort 
on the whole.” 

A close observer—Priscilla was not a 
close observer—might have detected a 
shadow flit across the man’s strongly 
marked face. 

He refused the entrée, and observed 
quietly, ‘Oh, it’s undoubtedly a great 
convenience having no heart.” ~ 

“'That’s quite the wrong answer,” said 
Priscilla sternly. ‘What you ought to 
have said was somct ing about an impres- 





sion having been made on yours which 
nothing could efface !” Es 

‘“* How do you know that I am playing 
this conversation game by the same 
rules 2?” 

“T’m sure I don’t care,” remarked 
Priscilla airily. ‘‘ Just cast your eyes on 
the man sitting opposite: he looks as 
though he were telling his neighbour his 
whole past life.” 

“I’m sorry to spoil the illusion, but 
I happen to know that he is merely re- 
counting yesterday’s run, and incidentally 
explaining why he cut a voluntary at 
Ballyslogan Brook. Hunting and _ golf 
shop invariably give the same rapt ex- 
pression, 

‘* How disappointing !” sighed Priscilla. 
* [ thought that at least he was unveiling 
the secret of his life.” 

“On the principle that confession is 
good for the soul? But, seriously, do 
you think that any one does confide their 
inmost thoughts ?” 

“T don’t know,” she said flippantly ; 
“certainly not for choice at a dinner 
table.” 

“IT believe there is a secret room in 
every heart,” mused Sir Christopher, 
half to himself, ‘into which no other 
person can penetrate. ‘That is what 
makes the thought of the Last Day so 
very awful, for then ‘the secrets of all 
hearts shall be known,’ and presumably all 
will be able to read them. I don’t see the 
need for Hell with that in store for us.” 

The trend of the conversation did not 
please Priscilla ; she did not like serious 
topics, they made her feel uncomfortable 
—rather like “ Jaeger’s clothing,” she had 
once explained. 

“But,” she remonstrated, ‘“‘a great 
many secrets get found out here on 


-earth. I’m sure I think it is dreadfully 


hard to know something and not be able 
to tell!” 
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Her words roused him from his reverie. 

“Oh, of course. Great emotions often 
surprise a secret. A sudden shock— 
intense joy or sorrow-——sometimes reveals 
that which has been carefully guarded 
for years.” 

“You're getting quite dramatic,” said 
Priscilla; ‘‘I am tired of the subject. 
It’s your turn to choose the next 
topic. ‘That reminds me, at the last 
dinner-party I went to in London we 
were so tightly packed that it was 
impossible for my neighbour and myself 
to eat at the same time—elbows, you 
know. So we arranged to have alter- 
nate courses: I chose soup, entrée, game, 
and savoury—he took the others, and 
the one who wasn’t eating did the talking. 
It worked very well. It’s a good idea 
when the space round the trough is 
crowded. I make you a present of it.” 

“Thank you,” he said. 

In spite of permission having been 
granted him to start a new subject, he 
remained silent. 

Priscilla did not care for pauses ; they 
suggested boredom to her eager young 
mind. 

““What would you like to talk about ?” 


she inquired kindly. ‘Irish people 
generally seem to prefer Land Laws, 
hay, or hunting. I .warn you I hate 


the first, am depressed by the second, 
and know nothing at all about the third.” 

“T choose the third, then,” said Sir 
Christopher promptly. ‘It is always 
delightful to air any superior knowledge 
one happens to possess.” 

“Oh! you can’t teach me anything 
about a horse !” 

“Too proud ?” 

“No; but my mind zv/? wander. I 
suppose that’s why I invariably admire 
the wrong points. If a horse has bad 
shoulders, it is ever my pleasing custom 
to draw attention thereunto by uncalled- 
for appreciation. The same bad luck 
always makes me in ordinary conversation 
unconsciously hit upon the one subject 
that I should avoid. It is an unerring 
instinct. For example, in a family where 
there is a concealed lunatic I launch forth 


on the horrors of insanity, or I find myself 


descanting on divorce to a woman who 
has been separated from her husband 
for years !” 

“You haven’t hit upon my weak spot 
ee: Bee 1° . : . 
yet,” said Sir Christopher reassuringly. 
“Oh! I have been very careful!” said 
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Priscilla, as she rose to take her place 
in the procession of ladies forming itself 
en route for the drawing-room. ‘“l’ve 
kept off drink, and cheating at cards, and 
debt—all manly vices, in fact. And oh! 
I nearly forgot—unfortunate love affairs 
as well?’ 

She was gone without seeing the gleam 
of anger that flashed into his eyes. It 


lasted but a moment; he shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘A chance hit,” he mur- 
mured., 


“And who is going to the meet to- 
morrow ?” inquired Madame O’Grady in 
the drawing-room, during a pause in 
the gossip of frocks and servants. ‘I 
suppose yell go, Priscilla?” she said, 
sitting down beside the girl on a small 
sofa. 

**T don't know,” answered Priscilla. 
“One has to get up so early, and that’s 
a bother. I do Jove my bed in the 
mornings !” 

Her hostess patted her hand affection- 
ately. “Indeed, an’ I think  there’s 
some one would miss you!” she said. 

Priscilla blushed, and was vastly an- 
noyed with herself for so doing. 

“It’s the truth I’m telling you,” said 
Madame O’Grady, nodding her head. 
“Sure! we are not blind. And how 
long have you known him, my dear ?” 

‘“Who ?” asked Priscilla, too quick to 
be caught now that she was on her guard. 

Madame O’Grady raised her eyes to 
the ceiling in mute protest against such 
reserve. ‘Who but Sir Christopher 
Farrall !” she said. 

“Oh, I saw a good deal of him in 
London this year; then we met again 
in a country house, and became rather 
friends, but I never expected to see him 
over here.” 

“Tl tell you a secret,” said Madame 
O’Grady, her blue eyes twinkling. ‘He 
asked me to invite him. I’m doubting 
some little bird must have whispered in 
his ear! He hasn’t been in Ireland for 
the hunting for many a season, though 
he has run over now and again to take 
a look at his estate. Ballindoolin is the 
name of it, an’ it is a pretty place, but 
needing a mistress sadly.” 

The entrance of the gentlemen cut 
short the confidences of the voluble lady. 
She hopped up from the sofa with an 
alertness that reminded one of some 


small bright-eyed bird. 
‘“* Christopher,” she said, “I’m relying 
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on you to overcome this young lady’s 
laziness. She’s saying an extra hour in 
bed is worth more than an Irish meet. 
It’s not allowing that we will be, is it ?” 

Sir Christopher took Madame O’Grady’s 
place—and kept it for the rest of the 
evening. At bedtime, when he handed 
Priscilla her candle in the old silver candle- 
stick, he said: ‘‘ You'll come to the meet 
to-morrow, won't you? We will ride 
there together.” 

Priscilla raised her eyes to his, her 
head thrown back, a saucy answer on her 
lips ; but her glance fell before his, and 
a delicate pink colour flushed her face. 
“Yes,” she said, and went slowly upstairs. 


Breakfast next morning was at 8.30. 

“So as to get them down at nine,” 
explained Madame O'Grady to her lord 
and master, as he gave various orders 
about horses, traps, ete. 

“Planned with your usual wisdom, me 
darlin’,” said The O’Grady. After twenty 
years of matrimony he still believed his 
wife to be the most charming woman in 
the world. “I’ve ordered the yoke for 
yourself,” he went on. “It'll be the best 
meet of the season, though it’s a long 
way for us. Dickie ‘Trevor is going to 
draw the kKillybeg coverts; with luck 
that means a good run.” 

“Are the FitzGeralds at home ?” 

*“T believe so: I saw Lady V'itzGerald in 
Dublin ; she told me they were going to 
Killybeg for the rest of the winter.” 

“Ah! it’s a pity they’re Papists.” 

“ My dear!” said The O’Grady, whose 
kind heart would allow no hint of blame 
against any one, “she is a very good 
woman —and beautiful too.” 

“ Proud, and cold as a stone!” retorted 
his better half, whose weakness was a 
dislike to hearing her husband praise 
another woman’s looks. 

More or less sleepy people in various 
sporting attire began to make _ their 
appearance, and fell to their breakfasts 
with the lack of conversation that is 
usual at the morning meal. 

Priscilla arrived last of all, but looking 
delightfully fresh and wide awake: the 
outward and visible sign of a mind at 
rest concerning the becomingness of her 
habit. 

“ T’ve had nothing to eat since yesterday, 
and to-morrow will be the third day,” she 
remarked as she sat down. ‘It’s a joke 


—laugh, please, some one !” 


“Why attempt jokes at this time of 
day?” 

“Why not?” retorted Priscilla, peeping 
under various hot dishes. ‘ Yes, please, 
Vl have devilled kidney—it looks so 
very beguiling. Why shouldn’t one make 
jokes? I believe in being cheerful. It’s 
a great mistake to give in to mournfulness ; 
I’m sure it grows on one like opium or 
golf. After all, ‘There’s nothing on this 
earth that’s worth a tear, and little worth 
a sigh.’ I’ve never been unhappy in my 
life, simply because I won’t allow myself 
such luxuries.” She glanced round the 
table with a little air of triumph, “1 
defy fate to make me miserable,” she 
said. 

“Ah, don’t say that!” cried Madame 
O'Grady. “It seems like tempting Provi- 
dence, and though of course we know it’s 
only superstition, still, as a matter of pre- 
caution, it is as well to be on the safe side.” 

“My dear!” reproved her husband, 
*Ye’d not be giving credence to any such 
folly.” 

Breakfast over, there was a great packing 
and sorting of guests who were not going 
to ride into various ‘ yokes.” 

Sir Christopher mounted — Priscilla. 
“Are you all right?” he asked, as he 
gave her skirt a scientific little pull. 

“Yes, quite, thanks. I really feel sorry 
I am not going to follow. I wish my 
worthy and much respected father had 
seen fit to let me hunt in my youth. I’m 
too old to learn now, and I won’t do any- 
thing I can’t do well.” 

Sir Christopher laughed. ‘“ Regular 
Methuselah, aren’t you? As a matter 
of fact, you’d probably hunt splendidly ; 
women as a rule ride harder than men, 
I am glad you don’t, though: it’s too 
dangerous——in this country anyway.” 

“Dangerous?” faltered Priscilla. “Oh!” 
Some of the colour faded out of her 
face; she gave a quick sideway glance 
at her companion. “There are not 
often accidents, are there ?” 

“Plenty of ’em,” returned Sir Chris- 
topher cheerfully. ‘‘ After all, it’s not 
such a bad death. Get your neck broken, 
and it’s all over in 

“Oh! please, please,” cried Priscilla, 
“don’t say such dreadful things.” 

Sir Christopher turned his head quickly. 
“Why, I didn’t mean to frighten you,” 
he said, with a note of tenderness in his 
voice. ‘ Would you mindat all, I wonder, 
if anything happened to me ?” 








‘‘Her glance fell before his, and a delicate pink colour flushed her face.” 
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Priscilla sat very upright, looking 
straight between her horse’s ears. 

* It wouldn’t be pleasant,” she said ; 
and then went on, with the air of a 
philosopher, ‘I suppose one would 
mind any one being killed—even some 
one one hated—if they had been with 
one just before.” 

* Do you hate me, Miss Priaulx ?” 

“Oh, dear me, no!” said Priscilla. 
“To hate any one, you must either 
have loved them, or be going to.” (‘‘ What 
dreadful nonsense I am talking!” she 
said to herself—‘ just like a silly school- 
girl !”) 

“T shouldn’t like you to hate me,” 
pursued S:r Christopher steadily, ‘‘ because 
there is something I want to say to you, 
which I couldn't say if 1 thought you 
disliked me.” 

“Oh, I don't,” exclaimed Priscilla ; 
“T like you very much indeed.” 

‘“*T am agreat deal older than you—— 

“Tm twenty!” interrupted Priscilla, 
with pride. 

“Exactly, and I am thirty-six. It is 
a great difference ; but if you think I 
could make you happy—will you do me 
the honour to become my wife ?” 

Priscilla turned her face towards him. 
It was hardly recognisable with the 
flippancy all faded away, for love reigned 
there instead. 

“I—I am not good enough for you,” 
she said ; her lips trembled. 

“Good enough!” he said roughly. 


”» 


“Don't talk nonsense.” ‘The sight of 


her face seemed in some way to have 
unnerved him. 

“T ought not to have asked you,” 
he said presently. “I’m too old. You 
will have a dull life in Ireland, and I’ve 
made up my mind to live at Ballindoolin 
—TI think it is right, but it’s not gay.” 

“Why,” said Priscilla softly, “Id 
think any place where you lived heaven.” 

“Don’t, dear, don’t!” he said. 

There was another pause. 

“You don’t seem to care about me 
much, now you've asked me,” she said 
half ruefully ; then, with a slight laugh, 
from which tears were not very far distant, 
she added, “ But, please, you'll have to 
take me, because—‘I want you, ma 
honey !’” 

** Priscilla,” he said, and his voice 
shook, “I will do all that lies in my 
power to make your life happy.” 

“Thank you, Christopher ” 





a twinkle 


came into her eyes; “how funny thank- 
ing any one for proposing! Far be it 
from me to criticise, but really I don’t 
think it is at all a good way to propose 
on horseback. You see I can’t do what 
I had always planned: drop gracefully 
into your arms, and lay my head on your 
shoulder. ‘They always do it in novels.” 

He laughed. ‘‘ Don’t attempt it now,” 
he said; ‘Simon wouldn’t stand it.” 

‘*He’s not dangerous, is he?” she 
asked, eyeing the handsome hunter 
anxiously. ‘Oh, Christopher,” she went 
on impetuously, ‘I wish you wouldn’t 
hunt to-day. Please come back with 
me.” 

“Don’t be a silly little girl,” he said. 
“ Hullo! there’s ‘Trevor ; I want to speak 
to him ; let’s trot on.” 

Priscilla was extremely rude to Mr. 
‘Trevor; she felt defrauded of the rest of 
her ride /éfe-a-¢éte with Christopher. She 
did not manage to get another word 
alone with him, and rode home _ beside 
Madame O’Grady’s trap, feeling rather 
disconsolate. But Priscilla’s good spirits 
were never quenched for very long, and 
after all she was so happy, so radiantly 
happy. One regret only tempered her 
beatitude : ‘“ He never told me he loved 
me”; but she soon consoled herself with 
the thought that she would hear it often 
enough in the years to come. ‘‘ In fact, 
I daresay I'll get quite tired of it,” she 
said, knowing in her heart that —woman- 
like—she never would. 

Priscilla never remembered much about 
the ride home. Nothing seemed of great 
importance. ‘There were a certain number 
of hours to be got through before she 
could see Christopher again; it didn’t 
particularly matter how she spent them. 

She was standing idly in the library 
window about lunch-time, when she saw 
a groom riding furiously up the avenue. 
With a deadly fear gripping her heart she 
rushed to the front door. 

“What is it?” she demanded. 
“Shure, an’ it’s bad news I’m_ bring- 





in’ 

“Quick! Tell me—tell me at once, 
do you hear ?” 

“Ah! thin, an’ it’s Sir Christopher 
Farrall that’s had a fall.” 

“Ts he dead?” 

“Ah! no your leddyship, the saints be 
praised !” cried the man, crossing himself. 

‘“* Where is he?” 

“Tt’s to Killybeg Castle they carried 
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him, an’ his lordship sint me over to bear 
the news of it——” 

Priscilla waited for no more. She 
rushed into the drawing-room. ‘‘I am 
going to Killybeg. Christopher has had 
an accident. Will you order a_ trap, 
please.” 
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It was a strange, silent drive. Priscilla 
thought it would never come to an end. 
At last they reached Killybeg Castle. An 
agitated butler admitted them. 

“Where is. Sir Christopher?” asked 
Priscilla hoarsely. 

The butler called a frightened-looking 





“She knocked at the door. 


Madame O'Grady sprang up. 
dear child 

‘** Please don’t waste time. I 
at once.” 

* But 

“| am 
Christopher 

“My poor darlin’! I'll 
course,” 


“Me 


must go 


going to be married to Sir 


take you, of 


maid and bade her show the way. Just 
then a tall man dressed in hunting clothes 
came into the hall. 

“Madame O'Grady!” he exclaimed, 
“this is a most shocking affair,” 

“Oh, Dr. Waters, how is he ?” 
Madame O’Grady. 

He shook his head, and glanced at 
Priscilla interrogatively. 


asked 
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“This is Miss Priaulx. She is engaged 
to Sir Christopher. Can she see him ?” 

*“T am very glad you've come,” said 
the doctor. ‘He keeps crying out a 
woman’s name.” 

“Will he recognise me? Is he con- 
scious ?” 

“Perfectly. You had better go to 
him now.” 

The doctor stayed with Madame 
O’Grady. 

“It is quite hopeless,” he said. ‘‘ He 
will be conscious to the end; I am 
going home to fetch some surgical ap- 
pliances. ‘There is a Sister from the 
Convent with him.” 

Priscilla followed the maid along a 
passage and into an alcove out of which 
opened a door. 

“Tn there, miss,” said the maid. 

Priscilla went forward. The door 
opened, and a quiet-looking man came 
out; seeing Priscilla, he shut the door 
and stood in front of it. 

**T want to go in,” she said. 

“No,” he answered, ‘I think you had 
better not.” 

‘““Ts —is—he dead ?.” she gasped. 

- INO.” 

“Ts there hope ?” 

He looked at her steadily, then 
“There is no hope,” he answered. 

“JT must go to him,” said Priscilla. 
“You don’t understand: I was to have 
been his wife. He is calling for me.” 

Still the quiet-faced man stood in front 
of the door. “No,” he said. 

“JT will go in,” cried Priscilla, and 
forced her way by him. 

The room was darkened. A Sister 
of Mercy was sitting by the bed, and on 
the bed lay Christopher Farrall. 

“Lenore!” he cried, in a voice which 
made her very heart-strings vibrate. Then 
his eyes fell on her. She knew that he 
recognised her, and yet—he turned away 
his head. 

“Lenore,” he moaned. ‘Why don't 
you come ?—I want you.” 

“ But—but my name is not Lenore.” 
The room seemed to twist round, and Pris- 
cilla found herself clinging to the arm of 
the quiet-looking man. She divined dimly 
why he had not wished her to come in. 


He led her out of the room, and she 
felt cold air blowing on her face. ‘They 
were standing behind a curtain, by an 
open window. She could see down the 
passage, however. Some one was coming 
along it: a very tall woman, with a cold, 
proud face. Priscilla recognised her ; it 
was Lady T'itzGerald. 

She knocked at the door. The Sister 
opened it. 

“You can go now,” said Lady Fitz- 
Gerald. “I will watch by him.” 

The Sister murmured something, then 
glided away down the passage. 

Again the cry came: “‘ Lenore, Lenore ! 
Won't you come to me?” 

The cold, proud reserve of Lady Fitz- 
Gerald’s face melted away like snow at 
the first touch of the sun. ‘‘ Yes, darling 

-I have come,” she said, and went in 
closing the door behind her. 

“1 don’t understand,” said Priscilla. 
* Please tell me what it all means.” 

In a low voice he answered: ‘A long 
time ago—more than ten years—those 
two were engaged. She was a Roman 
Catholic, and he a Protestant. She tried 
to convert him, and they quarrelled. He 
went away, and she—she married.” 

Through Priscilla’s brain rang the words: 
“The secrets of all hearts shall be 
known.” 

This, then, was fs secret. A great 
shock, he had said, would reveal what 
had been carefully guarded for years, 
Life or Death. Priscilla shuddered 
Death had unlocked the secret chamber 
of his heart. 

*T shall never hear him say he loves 
me now,” she thought. “Oh! I must 
see him just once more.” 

She moved towards the door. 

“No,” said her companion, laying his 
hand on her shoulder—‘‘no, you mustn’t 
go in. Leave them alone together at 
last.” His clear grey eyes were wondrous 
kind. ‘There was something in the elderly 
man’s face that soothed Priscilla with its 
very sadness. 

“T know it is hard,” he said; ‘but 
you must be brave. I can understand, 
because, you see, she is—my _ wife. 
You and I are both— outside the 
door.” 
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“TWO HUNDRED FEET OF SHOD DEATH.” 


A WEEK ON A TORPEDO-BOAT DESTROYER. 


BY H. JENNER-FUST III. 


I’ any one wants a cure for his liver, 
I can recommend one. Let him 
stand on the chattering black deck 
of one of His Majesty’s torpedo-boat 
destroyers when she is doing a full-speed 
trial. It will be more efficacious than any 
amount of matutinal rides. It will even 
give better results than any of the liver 
pills at present on the market. It will, in 
fact, make him a new man, in a very 
literal sense as regards certain portions 
of his anatomy if the weather is rough. 
My boat was lying at Southampton 
pier, and I got on board about seven one 
lovely evening in March. After falling 
over everything on the upper deck, and 
barking my shins against the companion 
ladder, I was introduced to the ward- 
room. The introduction was hardly 
reassuring. Imagine a room about 14 ft. 
long by 12 ft. wide, two sides occupied by 
bunks, and a third by two cupboards and 
a stove. A table to seat four —or five ata 
pinch—filled up most of the remaining 


space. ‘The room was thick with smoke 
from the stove, and the light of a dingy 
oil lamp hanging from the ceiling only 
half penetrated the haze. Remember 
that this room was to be bedroom, dining- 
room, drawing-room, and smoking-room 
for myself and three others during the 
next week, and then wonder, if you will, 
that I, who had just come from the 
spacious rooms of a London club, was 
somewhat taken aback. I was lucky in 
that it was 6 ft. high, and that one was 
able to stand upright, which, mark you, 
is by no means always possible on a ship 
of this class. ‘The port-holes were about 
the size of a cheese-plate, and were so 
near the water that they had to be shut 
when steaming, except in an absolutely 
flat calm. On investigation it appeared 
that the stove often did not smoke, and I 
was thereby somewhat comforted. 

When my bag had been stowed away 
in the hold, and my kit jammed into the 
drawers under a bunk, we sat down to 
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dinner. As may be imagined, the food 
on * a destroyer is not exactly luxurious, 
but it is all perfectly eatable, and I was 
well satisfied. 

Late that night a soft-stepping signalman 
came into the wardroom, and said some- 
thing which I could not catch to the first 
lieutenant. ‘“ By Jove!” said that officer, 
when the man had disappeared, ‘ we 
shall have to clean the Roman Catholics 
pretty early to-morrow ” ; which, on inter- 
pretation, meant that whereas the Roman 
Catholics of the ship’s company were to 


and the like, which, on being struck, 
impart a sensation of severe pain to the 
skin. One gets used to it after a bit, but 
it is in very truth a stumbling-block to 
one’s enjoyment at first. 

Destroyers are of two classes—thirty 
knotters and twenty-seven knotters. We 
belonged to the latter class, and, conse- 
quently, were more cramped for room 
than some of the flotilla. She was 204 ft. 
long, 19 ft. broad at her broadest part, 
and drew 84 ft. of water. She had eight 
water-tube boilers, a coal storage of 70 

tons, which en- 











abled her to steam 
fourteen hours at 
full speed without 
coaling, and, when 
pressed, she would 
go _— twenty - five 
knots. Her horse- 
power was 4,c00. 
She carried as 
armament two 
torpedo-tubes, one 
12-pounder (on 
the bridge), six 
6-pounders, twelve 
rifles, twenty cut- 
lasses, and twenty 
revolvers. The 
crew consisted of 
thirteen A.B.’s, 
twenty _ stokers, 
and fourteen petty 
officers. The 
officers were the 
captain, first lieu- 








The crew: coaling time. 


attend Mass on shore at eight, it would 
be necessary to see that they were properly 
cleaned and dressed by 7.30. ‘The ex- 
pression soon becomes familiar, for it is 
in constant use. For instance, if the 
captain wants to go ashore in the dinghy, 
the order is given in this form: “ Have 
two men cleaned for the dinghy by such 
and such a time.” 

On Sunday morning we went over the 
ship. There are traps galore for the un- 
wary—ropes, guns, torpedoes, ventilators, 


tenant, gunner, 
and artificer- 
engineer. The 
captain’s naval 


rank, by the way, is lieutenant, and the 
second in command is only a sub. Now 
what, gentle stranger, do you imagine to be 
the thickness of the armour which encloses 
all this. Six inches? Five inches? No, 
sir! ‘Three-eighths of an inch of steel is 
all there is. Everything is sacrificed to 
speed and mobility on these boats ; ‘‘ two 
hundred feet of shod death that cover a 
mile in two minutes, turn in their own 
length, and leap -to racing speed almost 
before a man knows he has signalled the 


* It has been pointed out to me that the expression ‘‘on” one of His Majesty’s ships is 


incorrect. It should be 
she is a ‘‘ship.” 


‘Son beard” or ** in.” 


It is also wrong to call a destroyer a ‘* boat 
Inasmuch, however, as this article is written from a landsman’s point of view, 


and will be read chiefly by landsmen, the use of common shore-going terms, even though technically 


incorrect, seems to me to be defensible. 
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engine-room.” ‘The ship is 
simply a shell to contain the 
death-dealing mechanism 
inside. 

On the Monday we left 
Southampton at nine, and 
cruised about off the Isle 
of Wight till three, doing 
“out collision mat” and 
“out boats” drill, and 
firing a torpedo from the 
deck tube at a buoy in 
Cowes Bay—a very fair 
shot. I expected an ex- 
plosion when the lever was 
pulled; but the long, 
devilish, steely-grey body 
leapt out almost. silently, 
and, plunging into the 
water like a live thing, 
travelled in a well-marked 
course at thirty miles an 
hour in. the direction of 














the buoy. When its in- 
fernal strength was ex- 
hausted, it was taken in tow by a_ boat 
which had been already despatched for 
that purpose, and was again brought on 
board. At three o’clock we rejoined the 
flotilla. ‘The commodore wreathed him- 
self in flags—what a wonderfully pretty 
sight a ship signalling is!—and_ after 
manceuvring for a few minutes we 
anchored in Stokes Bay. Once more 
the commodore ; 


Captain of Flag, Captain, and First Lieutenant. 


commend me to one of these boats. 
Everything you touch makes you black : 
you have to wash your hands each time 
you wish to read a book, and the mere 
act of going on deck sends you down 
again to resume your washing operations, 
unless you have taken the precaution of 
wearing gloves for the ascent. This, 
mind you, in spite of herculean exertions 





dressed himself in 
all the colours of 
the rainbow, and 
his last signal was 
interpreted, 
“Steam in all 
boilers to-morrow 
by nine,” which 
meant, I knew, 
that we should |! 
get our livers | 
shaken out. 

One of the first 
things that strikes 
you on a destroyer 
is the dirt. Iam 
a Londoner, or at 
least I live there, 
and I have spent 
some weeks in 
Liverpool; but for 
pure, unmixed, 














unadulterated, un- 
get-rid-of-able filth 


Fixing the truck. 
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on the part of both officers and crew to 
keep her clean. She looks fairly clean 
when at rest, for she is painted black 
all over—funnels, guns, bridge, conning- 
tower, and _ torpedo-tube; but when 
steaming ! Why, after every run at 
any pace the funnels must be repainted. 
They have become a dirty white in a 
few hours—all the paint scorched off. 
Early next morning the signalman came 
into the wardroom and said we had orders 
from the “ Flag” to go down.to the fort, 
and find out if any of the Portsmouth 
flotilla were going to Dartmouth. As this 
probably meant leaving after the rest of 


And here I was introduced to that form 
of clothing known as a “ Duffle suit.” 
‘The suit consists of a heavy blanket 
jacket and trousers which gO on over 
everything. ‘The jacket has a large hood 
which turns up over the head when re- 
quired. Having jumped into a jacket 
and got the needful permission, I went 
up on the bridge. It is the safest place 
by reason of its airiness and its com- 
parative freedom from vibration. It is 
placed well forward, just at the end of 
the turtle-backed deck, and when you 
look over the side you look sheer into 
the water. In the middle is the 12- 

pounder, and, as you may 











———| suppose (the breadth of 
the ship hereabouts being 
15 ft. or so), there is not 
much room for dancing 
lessons. Immediately be- 
neath the bridge is the 
conning-tower. In _ this 
stands the man at the 
wheel, and the orders from 
the bridge are conveyed 
to him through a voice 
tube. If, however, you 
are keeping station, and 
steering by your next 
ahead, the steersman stands 
on a little platform just 
outside the conning-tower, 
and his head and shoulders 
come up through a trap- 
door in the floor of the 
bridge. ‘The front of the 
bridge canvas is necessarily 
left open that he may see 
the next ahead, and con- 








A corner of the wardroom, showing bunks. 


The officer in this photograph sat for thirteen minutes without moving a muscle. 
I gray & 


the flotilla, and being, as we were the 
slowest boat of the lot, left clean out of 
sight, the captain’s language was reported 
to be terse. Fortunately for his peace 
of mind—and ours—we got an answer in 
time to be back and start with the rest. 

Now, I was in a pleasing condition of 
entire ignorance as to my capabilities of 
resisting the motion of the sea, but I had 
been told that the vibration upset even 
first-class sailors, and that the captain 
himself was frequently ill in a_ breeze. 
Consequently, in eating a fairly large 
breakfast and putting a sma// pipe on 
top to keep all snug, I was only showing 
reasonable care. 


sequently, when the sea 
is making a clean sweep, 
his lot is not exactly a 
happy one. Most of the water takes 
him full in the face, and the rest, coming 
round the corner, nobbles him just below 
the belt. 

At 9.30 We were running out past the 
Needles, and soon afterwards we began 
our steam trial. 

Now indeed one began to understand 
what vibration really means. ‘The ship 
shook to her very foundations, the decks 
rattled and chattered, the jarring ran up 
one’s body till one’s brain hummed, and 
the cinders flew like hail. Soon we 
passed St. Alban’s Head, and a following 
swell began to get hold of us. 

“ A very moderate swell,” said the first 











“TWO HUNDRED FEET OF SHOD DEATH.” i 


lieutenant —may he be forgiven !—but it 
was quite enough for me. 

“ How are you getting on?” asked an 
officer. 

‘* Capitally,” 1 assured him. 
be forgiven for that ! 

* Ah!” he said, ‘‘she hasn’t begun to 
dance yet. We shall be in Portland Race 
in half an hour, and we may get a bit of 
a swell then.” At twelve o’clock we were 
in it. 

“By Gad! sir,” the captain had said 
when I was introduced to him, ‘we'll 
show you some- 
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into line in front of us when we were 
going seventeen knots made one’s hair curl. 
By six we were inside the breakwater, and 
there was at least one man on board who 
was very glad of it. The run from Berry 
Head round Prawle Point to Plymouth is 
exceedingly pretty; we were sufficiently 
close in shore to see its great beauty, and 
the captain’s dictum that it was the 
prettiest coast in England found a ready 
echo in my heart. 

I went into the engine-room when at 
full speed. It was a weird experience. 





thing in this -— 
ship.” They 

were — showing 

me. 


At 12.30 came 
a summons to 
lunch. This 
made me give 
pause. Should 
I face the music 
and upset the 
apple - cart, or 
should I stay on 
the bridge?’ | 
determined — at 


last that if I 
had to make a 
show it should 


at least be a 
good one, and 
descended to 
the wardroom. 
Here the vibra- 
tion was worse, 
and there was 
no fresh — air. 
The captain, I 
noticed, seemed 














in a_ consider- 
able hurry for 
his lunch. Could it be... ? But no; 
I dismissed the unworthy thought. Lunch 
hurriedly swallowed, we adjourned to the 
bridge, and I soon felt better. We were 
now in the open on a line from Portland 
bill to Berry Head, the southernmost 
point of ‘Torbay. We reached the Head 
a few minutes before our time. ‘This 
ultra-punctuality carried with it its own 
punishment, for, lying to in the trough of 
the sea waiting for the rest of the flotilla, 
we rolled till I thought the funnels would 
dip. When the flotilla turned up we got 
orders to proceed to Plymouth at full 
speed. “lhe way our next ahead nipped 


A corner of the engine-room, showing steam stearing gear. 


Kipling’s description of the engine-room 
of a cruiser is well known, and I need 
not reproduce it here. On a destroyer 
double the rattle and vibration is com- 
pressed into half the space. The result 
is appalling. ‘lo watch a stoker crawling 
about among his engines, fecling for 
heated bearings by letting the racing 
piston hit the back of his hand, is a 
startler. Notice how limp is his whole 
arm—hung like a rope from his shoulder. 
Should he stiffen it, his hand would be 
smashed. 

I went, too, into the 
This is cramped on a destroyer. 


stoke-hold. 
Mind 
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the average duration of 
( | a stoker’s life is no more 
than forty years ! 

‘The day after reaching 
Plymouth we went round 
to Dartmouth—a two hours’ 
run. What an exceedingly 
pretty harbour it is, especi- 
ally the entrance between 
wooded hills! Here we 
spent our time cleaning 
and painting ship in readi- 
ness for the Royal visit. 
When it was over, we 
retraced our steps to Ply- 
mouth at full speed. 
Every funnel belched fire 
—not a smoky haze with 
occasional flashes of red, 
but good, honest, clean- 
cut flame rising to a 
height of a foot or more 
above each funnel, and as 
big round as the funnel 








Coaling ship: bags coming on board. 


your cap as you go down the ladder, or 
the fan will make short work with it. 
This miniature hell is about the same 
size as the wardroom, and has _ four 
furnaces. When-I got down the doors 
were all shut; but we were running full 
speed, and they soon began to open one 
by one. The modus operandi of stoking 
is this. The man with the shovel stands 
ready about two yards away from the 
furnace. Another man, 


itself. An enemy could 

have seen us thirty miles 
away. By the time we reached Plymouth 
our funnels were white, and had conse- 
quently to be repainted. Here I stayed 
another day to see the ship coal—a filthy 
amusement—and then I was reluctantly 
obliged to leave her. 

You learn things on a destroyer. You 
learn, in the first place, to write letters 
under difficulties. I pity a_ special 
correspondent on one of these boats. 





keeping well out of the 
direct glare, swings open 
the door, and in goes a 
shovelful of coal. The 
door is shut, the shoveller 
picks up another shovelful, 
and, just as he straightens 
himself for the throw, the 
door swings open, and in 
it goes. About fifteen 
quick, steady strokes, the 
first feeding the further 
corners of the _ fire-box, 
and the last spreading the 
coal nearer the opening, 
and the worker ceases fire, 
his face, neck, and arms 
glistening with sweat. 
After an hour or so of 
this sort of thing he goes 
for air into the freezing 














gale. What wonder that 


A contrast: the Britannia in Dartmouth Harbour. - 
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While you are 
writing your letter 
they are washing 
down overhead and 
making a most in- 
fernal din. The 
engineer is dress- 
ing, and occasion- 
ally banging up 
against the table. 
The first lieutenant 
on the other side 
of you is banging 
up against your 
chair. ‘The captain 
is slanging the 
steward, and the 
gunner is having 
his tea with his 
elbow in your 
mouth most of the 
time. You have to 
keep your atten- 
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tion pretty well 

concentrated. You 

learn to shave balancing yourself with 
one foot in your bath, the other on 
the end of the curtain which divides 
you from the pantry and leaning against 
the support so obtained. What time the 
steward bumps up against the other side 
of the curtain, and the first Heutenant, 
with both feet in the bath, is shaving 
by the reflection of himself in the 
water through the scuttle, and is between 
times giving you his opinion on things 


Signalling from the bridge. 


in general and destroyers in particular in 
an excruciatingly funny undertone. You 
learn to tub in a minus quantity of space, 
with a minus quantity of water, in a minus 
quantity of time—because other people 
are waiting—and to tub thoroughly 
into the bargain. You learn to” dry 
yourself without moving more than two 
muscles of your body—because, if you 
move more, severe abrasions of the skin 
will be your lot. You learn to dress 
with the _ firs. 
lieutenant on 











your bunk, 
the captain 
reading the 
paper in your 
allotted portion 
of the room, the 
gunner and the 
engineer prowl- 
ing round for 
clothes, and the 
steward laying 
the table. Ina 
word, you learn 
concentration, 
adaptability, and 
quickness, and 
with it all an 
unvarying good 
humour under 











Destroyers alongside the jetty at Southampton. 


oft-times trying 
circumstances, 

















LOVE AND DEATH. 
A SONNET. 
ILLUSTRATED BY PHILIP CONNARD. 

EAR, if you died the sun would give no light 
Unto mine eyes, the moon and every star ‘ 
No more should shine for me, but dark and far 

Would spread around me all the fearsome night. 

And I should weep for you—for sound and sight, 

For all the sweet and loving things you are, 


Until perchance my prayers would rend the bar Pa 
And gates of death. . . . Softly a vision bright 


Would come to me and touch my hands, my hair, 
Pitying so... the while I clung to you 
And gazed upon you, sweet, with sorrowing eyes. 
Ah! love, my own, I could not anywhere 


Find hope or peace if you had journey’d through ‘ 
The dim dread gulf ’twixt earth and paradise. 
128 : 
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THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF ST. PAUL’S. 


BY H. C. 


“TT. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL and 
S electric light! What is there in 
the association which produces a 
passing sense of incongruity? Perhaps 
it is a back-wash from the lately spent 
conflict between science and _ religion, 
now externally the best of friends ; perhaps 
an instinct (which one could sometimes 
wish were more general) that it is dese- 
crating to impose the modern upon the 
ancient, to put a new patch upon an old 
garment, as the parable says. Actually 
there is less cause for sentiment on this 
ground in the case of St. Paul’s than there 
would be, for instance, in the case of 
Winchester or Canterbury; for St. Paul’s 
is more truly a modern than an ancient 
building. Its two hundred years cover 
nothing medieval, and the _ historic 
associations clustered round the name 
belong to the site, and to the old Gothic 
church destroyed in the Great Fire ; not to 
Wren’s edifice, however grand and imposing 
it may be. ‘Thus we are spared whatever 
doubts might have arisen in the case of 
Old St. Paul’s as to the propriety of com- 
bining the tomb of John of Gaunt or of 
Saint Erkenwald with electric light, and 
have to deal with traditions which are 
classical only in style. Even had it been 
otherwise, the recent transformation of 
the interior from surfaces of plain stone 
to the glowing splendour of colours and 
gold sufficiently prepares us for further 
Innovations ; and, as a matter of fact, the 
question of electric lighting synchronises 
with, and is dependent on, this question 
of decoration, for by no other means 
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could the work be expected to retain its 
quality and freshness. Gas is a notorious 
destroyer of fair surfaces ; and after all, 
when one comes to think of it, the taint 
of modernity rests quite as distinctively 
upon gas as upon electric light. And 
with considerably greater reason; for gas 
is dirty, and defies artistic treatment, 
whereas electric light is a clean and 
civilised thing, and may be (though it 
too often is not) adapted to almost any 
requirements ot style and taste. 

The electric lighting, then, of St. Paul’s, 
is part of the modern decoration scheme, 
and should be so considered. It came 
under discussion first in comparatively 
early days of the electrical industry, when 
Messrs. Bodley and Garner were putting 
up their magnificent reredos and altar, the 
first step in the glorifying of the church, 
At their request, a well-known electrician 
was invited to make experiments according 
to a plan devised by themselves, which 
was to place the lights out of sight from 
the body of the building by grouping 
them behind the pillars, and as arc lamps 
were used a cold, unpleasant, theatrical 
effect was produced, which for a time 
effectually disposed of the scheme. It 
came up again for discussion, however, 
during Sir William (then Mr.) Richmond’s 
work on the vaulting of the choir; and 
the Dean and Chapter were fortunate 
enough to find, in Mr. Pierpont Morgan, 
a supporter with sufficient sympathy and 
means to undertake the burden of expense. 
This has proved a heavy one already, for 
the installation in its still incomplete state 
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Showing some of the electrical devices. 


has cost nearly £10,000, and possibly 
£2,000 more will be needed to finish it. 
‘The system of lighting adopted is the 
outcome of many trials and experiments 
carried out in 1899 between Mr. Somers 
Clarke, F.S.A. (the surveyor to the 
Cathedral), Sir William Richmond, and 
Mr. W. A. S. Benson, the expert called in 
by the Chapter. The fittings have been 
designed in the main by Mr. Somers 


Clarke, and cast in the Benson foundry at 
Chiswick. Briefly enumerated, they con- 
sist, first, of six large pendants of gilded 
brass, of the “spider” pattern, hanging 
from the vaulting of the choir in a double 
line. ‘These have a device of a second 
set of lamps concealed in upturned cups 
which cast a soft reflected glow upon the 
mosaics ; and in connection with this idea 
it may be mentioned that the surveyor, at 
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A pendant. 


his own expense, has run a gilded railing 
round the cornice above the choir stalls, 
so that people may stand on this giddy 
parapet and examine the work above 
them. The dome and transepts are 
lighted by ten very heavy bronze pen- 
dants, of which four only are actually 
in position at the present time. ‘The 
places of the remainder are temporarily 
occupied by substantial skeleton fittings 
carrying the same amount of light. Under 
the dome these hang from iron beams 
let into the solid masonry of the quarter 
galleries. Inthe transepts they hang from 
the vaulting, and are to be reinforced 
later by smaller ones hung from the coffer 
arches of the aisle. ‘The choir aisles are 
not yet lighted. The nave, in which a 
strong light is not required, retains the 
fine tall bronze standards designed by 
the late surveyor, Mr. Penrose, for which 
new heads have been designed. The 
lights in these are softened by bowls of 
a white moulded glass of beautiful dis- 
persive quality, which was an outcome 
of Mr. Benson’s experiments, and has 
been used throughout the Cathedral. 
Farther down the nave, facing the main 
entrance, are the two enormous bronze 
standards designed by Mr. Pegram and 
presented to the Cathedral at a cost of 
41,000 each. For these, also, new heads 
with bowls have been designed. The 
chapels on either side of the entrance, in- 
cluding theconsistory court, which is shortly 
to be converted into a chapel for the Duke 
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of Cambridge’s new order, will be lighted, 
probably by pendants in the aisles, which 
are still under discussion. Of mino1 
fittings in the body of the church, there 
may be mentioned a heavy iron pendant 
behind the reredos, which lights the apse 
and the so*called Jesus Chapel, and four 
bracket lights fixed to the screen gates 
on either side of the altar. These 
brackets, of gilt hammered work, match 
the screens so exactly that they are hardly 
to be distinguished, except when lighted. 
The crypt, which was one of the first 
portions of the church to be wired, pre- 
serves its handsome gas pendants of 
Roman lamp pattern, which have been 
adapted most successfully to carry electric 
lamps. 

It is in the crypt that the complicated 
arrangements for the electric light 
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A candelabra. 
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most in evidence. To one side, within 
view of the Wellington tomb and the 
great black sarcophagus which was built 
to hold the remains of Cardinal Wolsey 
before his disgrace, but used in later days 
for Nelson, is a huge switch-board locked 
under glass, which controls all the in- 
dividual lights in the chancel. The 
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that the lights are supplied by the two 
companies alternately all down the church, 
and thus no portion could be plunged 
into total darkness by an accident such 
as that which destroyed one of the City 
of London Company’s electrical stations 
not long ago. 

The wiring of a building like St. Paul’s, 









































A candelabra in position. 


main switch-boards, of almost equal size, 
are concealed in a recess off one of the 
stairways that thread the main piers of 
the building. There are two, because 
current is taken from two companies, to 
minimise the risk of a breakdown ; and 
so minute are the precautions on this 
head that each company has to bring 
in mains from more than one of its 
sub-stations. The fittings are so wired 


with stone walls sometimes twenty feet 
thick, and stone slabbed floors, is a 
task of extraordinary difficulty ; besides 
which the runs to the various fittings are 
of great length and require an unusual 
thickness of cable, otherwise the energy 
required to light the lamps would be all 
swallowed up on the way, It is 120 ft. 
from the switch-board in the crypt to 
the space above the vaulting whence the 





THE 


choir pendants are hung, and then the 
wires have to be carried 70 ft. down to 
the fittings. ‘The result is that for a mere 
six lights (the concealed lamps being on a 
separate wire) cable has to be used of a 
section that would ordinarily supply the 
whole of a London house. ‘The lateral 
distribution of the wires is mostly hidden 
under the paving of the crypt; but its 
extent is revealed by a perfect network of 
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hand, but where Wren failed them, 


channels had to be carefully and laboriously 
cut in the face of the solid masonry. 

It may not be generally known that the 
Cathedral keeps a large staff of stone- 
masons and _ iron-workers constantly 
employed, under a clerk of the works, and 
that in the lower regions, not far from the 
Duke of Wellington’s car, there exists a 
large mason’s yard and workshops, with 
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The key-board. 


inspection-boxes, the profusion of which 
is partly due to the necessity of going 
round and in between the mass of tombs 
with which the crypt is honeycombed. 
At intervals, where required, the wires 
are carried up to the floor above, or to 
the roof, use being made in the latter 
case of some of the main shafts, which, 
with an apparent instinct for what was to 
come, Wren had left hollow in the middle. 
Many other convenient apertures were 
found by the electricians to exist ready to 


machinery driven by a gas engine. Here, 
too, isthe electrical workshop, distinguished 
by rows of great models which were used 
in the lighting experiments, uncouth forms 
as they appear at close sight, constructed 
chiefly of carved wood, gold paper, and 
hoop-iron. St. Paul’s is full of such 
discarded relics, outof which an interesting 
museum might be formed. Foremost is 
the great wooden model which Wren 
himself had made, showing his first idea 
of the Cathedral, without a nave, and 
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without the side towers. Poor Wren had 
a “Board” to deal with, and was con- 
trolled and hampered at every turn; but 
perhaps it is as well that he was forced to 
build a nave, seeing the enormous crowds 
with which the church is occasionally 
filled on festival or ceremonial occasions. 
Of the earlier church no models exist, but 
fragments of it may be traced, and in the 
Library, over one of the aisles, are remains 
of still earlier temples, Roman and British 
(or Saxon), which were unearthed at the 
rebuilding, or else during Mr. Penrose’s 
excavations to determine the foundations 
of Old St. Paul’s. Outside the Library is a 
series of huge coloured cartoons, displayed 
upon the walls, Sir Edward Poynter’s 
and the late Lord Leighton’s designs for 
the decoration. Leighton’s picture ‘“‘ The 
Sea giving up its Dead ” was designed for 
this purpose, and exists as a cartoon fifteen 
or more feet in diameter. More interesting 
than these is the complete series of 
models—sections of a doll’s cathedral— 
showing on a small scale the architectural 
alterations and decorations of the interior 
proposed by a succession of artists. The 
earliest was Alfred Stevens, whose rough 
designs for the spandrils of the dome 
were actually carried out in mosaic by 
Salviati of Venice, after Mr. G. F. Watts and 
Mr. Britten had translated them on to the 
full-sized scale. Mr. Watts’s one cartoon 
hangs in the Trophy Room, a chamber in 
one of the galleries, so-called because 
after the Duke of Wellington’s funeral the 
mass of colours and banners used in the 
church were stored here. In some ways 
it has been judged a pity that Stevens’s 
design was not pursued throughout, and 
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that he was not permitted to do it ; but 
the poor man did not even live to finish 
the Wellington Monument. Next in date 
to his model came a pair of very gorgeous 
ones submitted in competition by Mr. 
3urges and Mr. Penrose, with a series of 
paintings for the dome. It is interesting 
to notice that Mr. Burges wished to case 
the whole interior of the Cathedral with 
marble. Apart from the gigantic expense 
involved, it would certainly have altered 
the proportions. Sir Edward Poynter’s is 
the next model, also with paintings, both 
quarter and full scale, and in competition 
with his a model by Mr. Stannus. Last 
is the model showing Sir William Rich- 
mond’s scheme, which was_ adopted. 
‘These models are all most delicately and 
elaborately made, and painted in colours 
and gold ; they show in some cases rich 
designs for a reredos which were never 
carried out, an erection on the baldaquin 
pattern, recalling that of St. Peter’s at 
Rome, with which St. Paul’s is so often 
compared. It seems rather a waste to 
store these instructive relics in a lumber- 
room which is never traversed except by 
workmen ; and when the decoration work 
is completed, one may hope that they 
will be brought out and placed in some 
historical collection. By that time, 
perhaps, electric light will have yielded to 
a yet newer and more attractive method 
of illumination, and the massive pendants 
and fittings over which so much thought 
and work have been lavished will take 
their place amongst the discarded gas 
and candle fittings, which in their day 
were doubtless thought no less worthy of 
remark, 
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“LOVE AS A WANDERING 
MINSTREL CAME.” 
BY WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. 
OVE as a wandering minstrel came— 
Came on a sweet September day ; 
Sang to my heart in words of flame, 
Carolling care away. 


Love as a wandering minstrel went— 
Went on a dark December day ; 
And e’en God’s sunshine seemeth spent 
In Life’s eternal grey. 























THE PERFECT WIDOW. 


BY &.° ¥. 


R. GOSSE recently directed some 
of his adroit and entertaining 
eloquence against the practice of 

permitting widows to become the biographers 
of their late husbands ; his objection being 
the heightened and inhuman level of merit 
consequently reached by the subject of the 
memoir, to the detriment of good biography 
and the confusion of friends who had 
believed themselves to know those husbands 
in the flesh. Rather, Mr. Gosse seemed to 
say—I have difficulty in giving his words 
accurately, for he wrote in a periodical (now 
in Elysium) that cost a guinea—rather than 
that widows should continue to practise 
biography on these lines, he would vote for 
the immediate acclimatisation of suttee. 
Before he goes to this extreme I wish 
he would read the Life of Dame Partlet. 
That is the biography not by, but of, a 
widow ; and in the excess of rectitude and all 
the virtues that it grants to the good lady it 
goes far to adjust the balance. Dame Partlet 
is the Perfect Widow. Not a blemish is on 
her character. And a widow resigned, too, 
a widow to the end, as those inspired authori- 
ties, Sir Willoughby Patterne and Mrs. Berry, 
otherwise unlike enough, would have her be. 
She made no mistake. She lived to be 
sixty-nine, catching the chill that carried her 
off on her birthday—it was June 1oth—and 
when she died her every neighbour mourned. 
This, in England, in a village, is a great 
triumph. Nor to the best of my belief has 
the Devil’s Advocate yet arisen, although the 
Dame flourished more than a hundred years 
ago. Of how many widows can this be said ? 


LUCAS. 

Dame Partlet’s Life was written for 
children, and, I believe, read by them for 
generations. It may easily be held that 
without the example of this Perfect Widow 
England would be different to-day. To 
every child in her village who never told a 
lie, the Dame had the pleasant habit of 
giving a slice of cake and a glass of wine 
(cowslip, elder, or currant), a cheesecake, 
and a pie. An illustration depicts her 
making her annual distribution: to ten 
children in all, boys and girls equally divided, 
five of each. How these ten children must 
have radiated influence! A slice of cake, a 
glass of wine, a cheesecake, and a pie, are 
worth telling the truth for. It may be that 
it is to this custom of the Dame’s that we 
owe our exemplary Press. 

The title-page of the book, in the earliest 
edition I can find, runs thus : 


DAME PARTLET’S FARM 
Containing 
an account 
of the 
Great Riches she obtained by Industry 
The Good Life She Led, 
and, alas! Good Reader! 
HER SUDDEN DEATH ; 
to which is added 
A HYMN 
written by Dame Partlet 
just before her Death, 
and an 
EPITAPH 
for her ‘Tomb-stone. 


London: Printed for J. Harris, corner of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. 1804. 
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But I have a feeling that 1804, though it 
may represent the original date of publication, 
is much later than the book’s composition. 
The flavour is more mellow, and throughout 
one seems to see the influence of John 
Newbery. Now, John Newbery died in 
1767; and Harris, who had managed the 
business for Elizabeth Newbery, one of the 
interim holders, acquired it himself about 
1802. Possibly Harris had some of his 
great predecessor's gift for insinuating adver- 
tisements into the text; but I have a sus- 
picion that this little book had been for some 
reason held over from John Newbery’s time. 
It is so exactly in his manner. Another 
link with John Newbery is the reference to 
Margery, or Goody-Two-Shoes, who is said 
to have instructed the infant Partlet; 
Margery being one of the brightest figures 
in the Corner - of - St. - Paul’s - Churchyard 
mythology. Her history has even been 
attributed to Goldsmith himself, although I 
think there are more signs of Goldsmith's 
pen in that of Dame Partlet. , 
The Dame’s biographer was certainly a 
master. That no ’prentice hand was in- 
volved is again and again apparent. Look at 
this, for example, quite early in the book : 


Indeed Dame Partlet often observed, that ove 
good turn deserves another; and ‘* How happy 
and comfortable,” says ske, ‘‘might a whole 
village live, even if they were all poor, if every- 
body would try to shew each other all the 
kindness in their power.” But Dame Partlet 
never said anything of that kind without en- 
deavouring to shew it by her practice: and 
though Squire Takeall, the Lord of the Manor, 
was a very rich man ; and had a very great house 
in the middle of a large park, and had a whole 
room full of books which he never read, and wore 
a great many fine cloaths, and kept a great many 
servants with brown liveries turned up with red 
velvet ; and though he kept a great many horses 
and dogs, and rode over poor people’s fields, and 
trampled down their corn ; and though his grey- 
hounds had all the nice victuals that came from 
his own table, and his hogs were fed upon the 
skim milk such as Farmer Wheatear gave Dame 
Partlet for her children; yet for all he was so 
rich and so fine, and everybody in the village 
pulled off their hat or made a curtsey when he 
passed ; yet Squire Takeall did not do so much 
real good in the village as Dame Partlet, with 
only a garden and orchard, and a-few books on a 
shelf just over the salt-box. 


That touch about the salt-box is no accident : 
the writer knew his business. 


Again, there is a capable artificer at work 
in the description of the village—-‘ situated 
a very long way from London, in the direct 
road to the South, upon a very pleasant 
large green, or small common, with a fine 
pond of water in the middle of it, and 
Dame Partlet’s cottage was in the pleasantest 
part of the village—viz., at the back of the 
pond, with a full view of the church anda 
fine prospect of the distant country beyond 
it. The rectory was avery handsome house, 
on the szgfz side of the churchyard, so that 
she had only a side view of the front, and 
nobody would look through the windows to 
see what was doing within.” A hint of 
Defoe’s method is in this particularisation. 
No ordinary writer would have italicised 
the word “right,” or have gone to such 
pains to explain the situation. 

The description of the village ends on the 
following naive note, introducing a copy 
of verses with a picture (which, like all 
the others in the book, obviously comes 
from Harris’s reserve store of woodblocks 
“Tt is said to have been in this village 
that the following beautiful little poem was 
written; but whether by Mr. Lovetruth, 
Mr. Singclear, or Dame Partlet, was not 
known.” “Was not known” is delicious, 
The poem begins : 


Now the nymphs and swains advance 
O’er the lawn in festive dance. 


In Newbery’s Aistory of Little Goody 
Two-Shoes, 1765, the same artless device 
is found for introducing both pictures and 
verses. Thus: “On this occasion the 
following hymn, or rather a translation of 
the twenty-third Psalm, is said to have been 
written, and was soon after published in the 
Spectator.” The History of Little Goody 
Two-Shoes and Dame Partlets Farm are 
alike in the unobtrusive obtrusiveness of 
the advertisements of St. Paul’s Churchyard 
wares. For example, Goody Two-Shoes’ 
father is said to have died miserably because 
he was seized with a violent fever in a place 
where Dr. James’s powder could not be 
had—the sale of Dr. James’s powders for 
fevers, small-pox, measles, colds, etc., being 
one of Newbery’s patents. And in Dame 
Partlets Farm we find this :— 


To those who attended the most constant, 
and behaved best at church, as well as to those 
who soonest learnt those little books, the Rector, 
at his own expense, gave a larger book every 
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New Year’s day, which he got from the Corner 
of St. Paul’s Church Yard: So that besides 
The History of Young Edwin and Little Jessy, 
and the Zales of the Cottage, Polly Partlet had 
a beautiful Common Prayer Book in a blue cover 
with gold edges (for which she made herself a 
green baize case) that Mr. Lovetruth had given 
her the last New Year’s day, because she had 
said her catechism so well, and behaved so 
properly at church, And that good man, Bishop 
Puresoul, had observed, that of ail the children 
who came to him at the Cathedral for Confirma- 
tion from the neighbouring villages, none were 
so well prepared as those which Mr. Lovetruth 
brought from the village of Innocence. 


This trick, of course, spread. Even 
Charles and Mary Lamb consented to play 
with it in Ars. Leicester's School, where, 
in Emily Barton’s story, the coachman is 
ordered to drive to Skinner Street, Mrs. 
Godwin’s publishing house, for some books. 
Lamb, however, who possibly held the pen 
here, although it is one of his sister’s stories, 
scores a point beyond Newbery by making 
Emily’s father debate on the respective 
merits of the wares at the Corner of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard and at Skinner Street, and then 
decide deliberately upon the latter. 

The nomenclature of the Dame Partlet 
book comes midway between that of John 
Bunyan and Thackeray. The village of 
Innocence, where the Dame lived and 
eventually ruled, in the County of True 
Delight, would not have been so called had 
not the spiritual adventures of Christian 
come before. (The County of True Delight 
is, however, an error in tact, for our counties 
are few and known, and the narrator thus 
loses a point in realism. It was not worthy 
of the author who wrote the passage about 
the books over the salt box, on an earlier 
page.) The name of the parson, Mr. Love- 
truth, smacks also of 7he Pilgrim’s Progress. 
But Farmer Wheatear and Giles Joltem, 
the waggoner, and Cousin Coverup, the 
sexton, and neighbour Trollop the feckless 
villager, and Mr. Spellright the school- 
master, have affinity to Lord Southdown 
and the Countess of Bareacres. ‘The fitness 
of these old names must have simplified life 
immensely. The question “What to do 
with with our boys?” can have had no 
terrors for the fathers of Giles Joltem, 
Cousin Coverup, and Bishop Puresoul. 

Dame Partlet’s husband was Simon 
Partlet, a gardener, whose reading in his 
profession was, it need hardly be said, 


confined to books published or supplied by 
Harris. He died of a decline when only 
thirty. His wife not only had been taught 
by Goody Two-Shoes, but was a_ near 
relative. Her maiden name is not given. 
She had read her Bible three times through, 
knew many psalms by heart, and possessed 


also Thomas a Kempis, The Whole Duty of 


Man, The Christian's Datly Walk with God, 
and The Economy of Human Life. 1 
suspect Harris had editions of all these. 
From the last-named book, which is still 
very common in fourpenny boxes, and 
has just been reprinted once more, Mr. 
Coverup, the sexton, a distant cousin of 
Mr. Partlet’s, copied moral sentences, which 
were pasted on a card and “hung up in 
the kitchen by the side of the clock, for the 
Dame’s monishment.” 

It was some time after her husband’s 
death ere Dame Partlet drew attention from 
what are known as the right people. She 
had friends, it is true, but not the influential 
ones. Cousin Coverup, the sexton, “came 
every Saturday afternoon, when he had no 
graves to make against Sunday, and dug 
such part of the garden as required it ; and 
Mr. Singclear, the parish clerk, who super- 
intended the Rector’s garden, and who had 
read the ‘Gardener’s folio Dictionary,’ and 
‘Riders Almanack,’ trained the vines and 
pruned the trees ; in return for which kind- 
ness, Dame Partlet always joined Mr. Sing- 
clear in reading and singing the psalms on 
Sunday, and said Amen the loudest of any- 
body in the church, except Miss; Deborah 
Crabface, the Rector’s maiden aunt by the 
mother’s side.” But what is the help of a 
sexton and a parish clerk in the great battle 
of life? We must seek our allies from 
higher ranks—from the Crabfaces, for ex- 
ample, and the Lovetruths. Deborah Crab- 
face, by the way, according to the author’s 
system of naming his characters, would 
seem likely to possess a sour and grudging 
nature. Not so: 


The Rector had no black cherries in his 
orchard, and Dame Partlet happened to mention 
one day at his house that cherry-brandy was 
very good for the cholic, and as Miss Deborah 
Crabface was not only often seized with the 
cholic herself, but also wished to assist those 
poor women of the village who were afflicted 
with the same complaint, she had expressed a 
wish to have the black cherries. Miss Deborah 
sometimes gave the child a silver sixpence who 
carried them; and one season, when the tree 
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produced more than usual, she sent Dame Partlet 
a beautiful gown, which had been the Rector’s 
grandmother’s, and from which she made no 
doubt but the notable Dame could make a frock 
for one of the children to wear on Sundays. 


At last, however (I have been anticipating 
a little in the matter of the cherries)—at 
last came Dame Partlet’s true recognition. 
The Rector, Mr. Lovetruth (how could he 
have been otherwise named ?), held an epoch- 
making conversation with the Dame by the 
road-side. ‘The incident is thus recorded : 


‘* Sir,” says she to Mr. Lovetruth, who called 
her Good Woman, and asked her how she kept 
herself and her children so clean upon so small 
a pittance? ‘* My children gather up the dead 
branches which are continually dropping from 
some of those large trees, and they serve to 
kindle my fire in the winter, and to boil my 
tea-kettle both morning and afternoon in the 
summer, without the expence of keeping a fire 
all day ; and the leaves which are blown off in 
the autumn they gather into a heap on _ that 
waste part of the green, where by being frequently 
wet they become dung, and make excellent 
manure for my garden, which I could not other- 
wise procure. The geese, the ducks, and the 
fowls range upon this common, and only require 
a little barley (which my children glean in the 
time of harvest) to be given them every morning 
and evening, by way of making them know their 
home, and preventing them laying their eggs 
abroad. Giles Joltem, the waggoner, buys my 
eggs of me every fortnight, as he passes by 
with the stage waggon to London; and when 
I have any poultry to sell, Biddy Brighteye, 
Farmer Wheatear’s dairy-maid, is so kind as to 
take them to market for me. By these means, 
and the kindness of the farmers in the village, 
T have hitherto been able to bring up my children 
decently ; but I also get something by my honey, 
for bees (continued the Dame) are so very pro- 
fitable to the owners, that I wonder all the poor 
people in the village do not keep them; by 
their industry they obtain that which is provision 
for themselves, and an useful article to mankind, 
without injury to any one, as the sweets which 
they sip from the flowers, and the honey dews 
which they collect from those lime-trees, would, 
without their care and labour, be entirely lost.” 


Thenceforward the Dame forged ahead, 
aided by the last will and testament of her 
Cousin Coverup, the sexton, who had been 
in the habit of putting one of her apple 
pasties in his pocket, “to eat when he was 
making a grave in the cold churchyard.” 
Cousin Coverup’s legacy was all his goods, 
a bull and fifteen cows. Also the Dame 


o 


inherited £71 from her uncle and (the bio- 
grapher is minute) £3 12s. from her sister. 
Then came the fortunate incident of Farmer 
Tipple’s death by drowning in his own horse- 
pond. What Farmer Tipple was doing at 
all in the village of Innocence is not ex- 
piained ; possibly he was permitted to sojourn 
there merely to serve as a humble instru- 
ment for the Dame’s advancement. Anyway, 
“in going home from the public-house one 
dark night, he slipped into his own horse- 
pond, and was drowned.” ‘The passage that 
follows is quite perfect, both technically and 
in its commentary on human nature in 
villages : 


As soon as Farmer Pleasant heard of this 
accident, he sent Mr. Lovegold, the Squire’s 
steward, a present of a nice sucking-pig, and re- 
quested that he would let him have Tipple’s farm, 
because it was so much larger than his own on 
the green. Peter Partlet told this to his sister 
Polly as a great secret ; and Polly happening by 
chance to mention it in the kitchen in the rectory, 
just as Miss Deborah Crabface stepped into the 
private pantry, to fetch a bottie of currant wine, 
after supper on the Sunday evening, Miss Deborah 
overheard it, and spoke of it in the parlour to Mr. 
Lovetruth, very kindly adding, that she thought 
now was the time when the good Dame should be 
rewarded for the services she had done in the 
village, and be assisted to take Pleasant’s farm, 
which was situated just by her own cottage. 

Miss Deborah enforced her good intentions by 
observing, that it was entirely owing to Dame 
Partlet that not a child in the parish now would 
put its hand through the rails and pluck any of 
the Rector’s roses ; because she had taught them 
it was naughty to do so. 

The next morning, at Mr. Lovetruth’s request, 
his aunt Deborah paid a visit to Mrs. Lovegold ; 
for Mrs. Lovegold sometimes looked in the great 
folio prayer book with Miss Deborah at church; and 
Mrs. Lovegold stated the matter favourably to her 
husband, the farm was obtained for Dame Partlet, 
and Mr. Lovetruth assisted her to purchase those 
articles which Farmer Pleasant wished to leave on 
the premises. 


The thread of the story (a hint to bio- 
graphers) is here broken very agreeably by 
a versified account, in the metre of Gold- 
smith’s fad Dog, of Dame Partlet’s farm, 
in which, straying from the farm to its owner, 
we have most of that lady’s virtues repeated. 
There are new merits too: 

Her home-brew’d ale she made so strong. 
The Sexton came and prov’d it; 


The Rector thought ’twas not amiss 
And harvest-men all Jov’d it. 
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Can we see here a cause of the fortunate 
defection of Farmer Tipple? Can he have 
acquired his taste for liquor. ... ? 

Dame Partlet had the great man’s trick 
of saving herself: no leader more so. The 
tedium (if it is tedium) of her sententiousness 
and invincible economy and foresight, for 
example, is entirely compensated for by such 
a stanza as this: 

Her dress was always clean and neat, 
Her face was never nasty ; 
She always wash’d her hands before 
She made an apple pasty ; 
and against the somewhat chill Spartanism 
expressed in these lines : 
To all the poor when sick she went, 
And cheer’d them in their illness ; 


And if they murmur’d in their pain 
She urg’d the use of stillness ; 


we have the Dame’s very human way with 
children, as described in the epitaph upon 
her, written by one of Mr. Spellright’s young 
gentlemen, which Mr. Lovetruth ordered to 
be cut on a fine piece of black marble : 


To boys and girls who said their pray’rs 

She sent her apples and her pears ; 

To those who never told a lie 

She gave a cheesecake or a pie; 

To those who learn’t their book by heart 

She gave a custard or a tart; 

But those who best could read and spell, 

Or who in writing did excell, 

Were ever welcome to her kitchen, 

For cake and sweetmeats she was rich in: 

And those who went to church on Sunday 

Were sure to have some buns on Monday ; 

But they who best their collect said 

Receiv’d a cake of diet-bread. 

I have described the poetic interlude as 
being in the metre of the E/egy on a Mad 
Dog, but there is an exception, an artistic 
blunder, in one stanza. Here may be seen 
the hand of Harris (or Newbery) once more. 
In so far as he coerced his hack into 
introducing advertisements of other of the 
Corner - of - St. - Paul’s - Churchyard publica- 
tions, he was within his rights. And to 
insist upon the introduction of blocks was 
permissible, so long as they did not mar 
the author’s conception. Never, of course, 
if they did; and, griévous to relate, the 
publisher had by him a woodcut which he 
seems to have determined should go into 
this little book though the heavens fell. It 
represented a lady walking in a trim and 
expensive garden, reading a book, with a 
little spaniel frisking before her. Figure 
the despair of the author. One seems to 


hear him protesting : “ But the Dame read 
nothing but the Bible, and certainly not 
that out of doors. There were no green- 
houses in her garden. What would she 
want with a toy spaniel? A_ sheep-dog, 
yes.” But Harris was inexorable. The 
result is that, in the midst of the history of 
the simple, industrious, economical Dame 
of the Rector’s patronage, we have this 
bewildering stanza : 


She daily in the garden walk’d, 

But always took her dog and book, 
And told the gardener to cut 

Some vegetables for the cook. 


A new dame emerges : a great lady. “And 
told the gardener to cut.” The Dame of 
the earlier and later pages has no gardener 
and does her own cooking. She is not 
to be conceived giving these orders. The 
conscientious student of Dame _ Partlet’s 
character and career will, of course, ex- 
punge this stanza altogether. Vade retro, 
Barabbas ! 

Even in her death Dame Partlet’s radiant 
good sense prevailed. Her biographer 
remarks : 


Notwithstanding Dame Partlet died so very 
rich, she had directed by her will that a great 
deal of money should not be expended on her 
funeral ; for she thought it much better to have 
something given to the poor, than to have a deal 
spent in making a pompous shew over a dead 
body. However her son Peter and Farmer 
Safeguard, whom she left executors, thought it 
proper to have that respect shown to her last 
remains which her character and situation in life 
required ; therefore they gave directions to Mr. 
Screwdown, the undertaker, to have what he 
called a handsome funeral ; which directions you 
may see observed. 

Never did any person die in the village of 
Innocence more lamented, or whose funeral was 
so numerously attended as that of Dame Partlet. 
Though the Rector was so old and infirm, yet he 
would attend himself to read the service ; Mrs. 
Teachem was in the Squire’s pew with all her 
young ladies, and Mr. Spellright was present with 
his boarders The poor people, not only of the 
village, but from many miles round, also attended, 
so that the church was crowded with people, and 
filled with grief and lamentation. 


And so we bid adieu to this exemplary 
character. In death her fame blossoms 
and smells sweet. In life she did nothing 
amiss, and refrained from writing the 
biography of her husband. 





NURSERY PICTURES. 


BY S. H. SIME. 








IDE a cock-horse to Banbury Cross ; 


See a fine lady on a white horse, 
Rings on her fingers and bells on her toes: 
She shall have music wherever she goes. 
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MY SPECTACLES, 


BY G. 58. 


HE man of taste is commonly 
unwilling to write about his 
personal and private experiences. 

Poets, to be sure, are an exception, and 
we are glad to accept the result, though 
sometimes a slight surprise may mingle 
with our admiration as they reveal their 
intimacies. But to set down in plain 
prose one’s sensations in love and be- 
reavement would be monstrous (it has 
been done), and must bring overwhelming 
discomfort upon the sensitive reader. 
Even the minor accidents of private life 
are felt by the man of taste to be no 
subject for his pen, to be at once a 
prodigality ot himself and an intrusion 
on the. public. His friends have not 
this feeling, and are constantly urging 
him to “make an article” of some 
pleasant event, an excursion or what not, 
but (when the man of taste is concerned) 
without success. So, I feel that it is 
no business of a magazine that I am 
short of sight, and that I have lately 
been fitted with spectacles which enable 
me to see like other men; and I feel, 
moreover, that the readers of a magazine 
might be apt to agree. 

Nevertheless I shall break the rule. 
The affair does not, after all, touch the 
secrets of my heart: I am full of it, and 
it will be interesting, I am_ convinced, 
to other people. It is not as though a 
blind man had been made to see, but it 
is something in that way. 

I had been conscious of short sight 
almost as long as I can remember, but 
in the last ten years or so my sight had 
become much shorter. But I did not 
know how bad it was—how far inferior 
to the sight of ordinary men. I increased 
the strength of a single eyeglass I wore, 
and imagined that when I wore it I saw 
pretty well. Constitutionally averse from 
doing anything definite, I postponed and 
postponed an interview with an oculist. 
Eventually, however, I saw one (I wish 
aman of taste might advertise him), who 
prescribed spectacles which, he told me, 
would bring my sight very near the 
normal. And ever since I have had those 
spectacles I have been aware of thronging 
new sensations and experiences. In- 
tellectually, ssthethically, socially, the 
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world—and not the visible world alone— 
is changed to me. I see definite objects 
where I saw nothing, I see faces where 
befere I merely inferred that faces were, 
I see expressions where before I saw 
only faces. ‘The comparative effect of 
all this should be interesting, I believe : 
if it merely tells the lucky-sighted how 
much they score, or send the unlucky 
and neglectful to the oculists, it is worth 
the writing. One thing I must premise. 
It is al! literal and true, not metaphorical. 
By spectacles I mean_ spectacles, not 
philosophy nor religion of any sort, old 
or new. Itis as well to say it: the subtle 
are so easily misled. 

I will take the broader effects first. In 
my walks abroad in the country I like 
to think as my eye suggests: I dislike 
ruminating over life, I avoid trying to 
solve my private troubles, and 1 refuse 
altogether to make schemes for work. 
Consequently, when my vision was so 
limited and blurred as it was, I was often 
bored for want of mental incitement, I 
was driven upon what a prig of my 
acquaintance used to call “my own 
thoughts.” There might be nothing 
round me but a bare plain, or the slope 
of a hill, which is all very well for a 
mystic, but little good for a matter-of- 
fact intelligence: the esthetic emotion 
excited or the vague mood suggested 
cannot-—I challenge any candid person 
to deny it—pleasurably last. But now 
I see many small objects I should have 
missed, and see many larger ones—houses, 
flocks of sheep or the like—long before 
I should once have seen them. ‘There, 
clearly, is an intellectual gain. But of 
course there is also a loss, Dimness 
of sight was a better minister to one’s 
mood, when one was for romance ; it was 
for certain scenes a more gracious intro- 
duction. The world now looks plainer 
and brighter, but somehow not quite so 
natural, something painted, a picture 
under glass. It invites to a_readier 
criticism, less easily to dreams. But if 
all our gains were unqualified, life would 
be all self-reproach. 

A similar loss and gain holds of faces: 
I mean the faces of people I pass in the 
street or see in other public places. 














They used to be simply faces; at a 
distance merely tokens for that part of 
the human body, nearer seen, they were 
objects with eyes and noses. If the 
general presence suggested an acquaint- 
ance, I put my single glass in my eye and 
with increasing inaccuracy came to a 
decision : otherwise there was no chance 
of interest. Now I am aware of a definite 
type at some distance, and when the 
face passes me I see it in all its peculi- 
arities of fashioning and life. Another 
intellectual gain, and a large one. At 
first speculation ran riot, and I was never 
dull. I have not so far, it is true, seen a 
large number of fervid ambitions, intense 
enthusiasms, rapt passions of love and 
despair, patent on human faces, But I 
find it interesting yet to note the obvious 
signs—or so one thinks them—of ordinary 
characteristics: anxiety, greed, benevo- 
lence, sulkiness, intolerance, — servility. 
Children—they especially delight me. Of 
old I appreciated those I knew, and 
caressed, and saw close: the others I 
thought vaguely charming little animals. 
But now I see and marvel at the range of 
expressiveness in nearly all children—their 
wonder, amusement, curiosity, furtive 
appeals to one’s sympathy, conscious 
appeals—how wonderful that is when one 
passes in a moment and will never see 
them again !—to one’s interest and almost 
to one’s affection. I am bound to say that 
it is amusement I personally most excite 
in them. For some reason or other 
children find something diverting in my 
appearance or my carriage ; they nearly 
always smile at me, and when I smile 
back they laugh outright. That reassures 
me. When children of my private ac- 
quaintance used to laugh at me before I 
said a word I used to fear that their 
parents might have told them I was a 
funny man. (I am not, but ever since I 
fell off an omnibus, in the early ’nineties, 
certain of my friends have thought so.) 
Now I perceive that to a child’s eye there 
is something really comical about me, and 
“Courage!” I say to myself, “we have 
our uses, . 

But this is one side only. Except for 
the children, whose beauties are more 
evident, I lose esthetically by this clear 
envisaging of faces. Well, I have said 


it: I meant to hint it only. But, reader, 
In your ear: we ourselves are handsome 
creatures, and there is no one by to over- 
hear and take it to himself. You have 
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always been clear-sighted : tell me, has it 
ever struck you how very ugly most 
people are? I have been astonished. I 
used to take it for granted, with an 
optimism I am proud to remember, that 
the average man I passed was more or 
less inoffensive, the average woman more 
or less comely. And now! I was quite 
unprepared. My friends are all ex- 
ceptionally beautiful, and the pictures 
of people in the illustrated papers are 
presumably doctored. It is rather heart- 
breaking. I see some one coming towards 
me in the distance, and lo! thinks I, 
a fine, pleasant-looking man, or a quite 
attractive woman, as the case may be. 
And then he or she comes up, and I see 
the features distinctly, the colouring, and 
so forth. Are our women really the 
most beautiful in Europe? Since the 
advent of my spectacles I have had no 
means for a fair comparison.... But 
all this is little to set against the gain of 
interest. 

I come to social changes. The first is 
the probability that I shall be much more 
popular than in the past. My single eye- 
glass and very short sight gave between 
them innumerable offences. Why any- 
body should be worse annoyed by one 
glass than by two I do not know, but the 
fact is notorious. I have often noticed an 
angry scowl as I stuck my one glass in 
my eye, as though the intention to see my 
interlocutor more plainly were an insult 
to him. I gather from novels that forty 
years ago, or so, the single eyeglass was 
used as a kind of offensive weapon. It 
was the mark in Ripton Thompson’s 
mind of the aristocrat, and so of course, 
if Mr. Meredith was right, quickly became 
the assumption of the pseudo-aristocrat. 
The heavy swell in Caste wears it tradi- 
tionally. But that use of it surely ceased 
many years ago, and it was rather hard to 
be thought an imbecile and anachronisti- 
cal impostor. The offence given by one’s 
short sight was even more foolish. If I 
did not see a new acquaintance quite 
close, or saw him only for a few minutes, 
I was apt to forget his face when next we 
met. It is almost inconceivable that any 
man should be fool enough to think this 
forgetfulness due not to a very common 
physical imperfection, but to a piece of 
silly and gratuitous rudeness. Yet so it 
was. I have more than once been told 
that some idiot accused me of having 
“cut” him, and I was rendered so nervous 
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by the mistake that over and over again 
I accosted complete strangers on the 
off-chance of their being sensitive and 
stupid acquaintances. ‘This offence will 
now pass. I shall fix the faces of new 
acquaintances on my mind, and insist on 
their recognising me, for a change. 

That is an advantage, but one not 
so great as the increased fulness and 
animation of social intercourse. I can 
now see the expressions of my friends 
across a dinner-table, and so on: I can 
see if the gaiety of their words is belied 
by the weariness of their eyes; I can see 
if their pessimism is real or the mere 
naughtiness of repletion; I can see the 
irrepressible faint smile, the quickly 
banished moisture of the eyes. I shall 
be a shrewd observer. 

The thought occurs to me _ that 
Frenchmen must have better sight than 
Englishmen. When a man describes a 
character in a book of fiction, unless he 
be describing an actual intimate ac- 
quaintance—which I hope is not often 
done-—he sees the character with the 
vision he has for the casual face. Have 
you never observed that, whereas in 
English fiction you get faces and sizes 
in a general way, a long nose, sparkling 
eyes, a manly expression and the like, 
in French you get so often very much 
more? You get the quality of the skin, 
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the exact degree of puffiness under the 
eyes, the warts on the chin, the pimples 
on the cheek. I have a fancy that the 
average Frenchman sees all this in real 
life more commonly than the Englishman, 
and therefore writes of it; and I offer the 
fancy as the subject of a critical article. 

The brief digression does not mean 
that my subject is exhausted. But it 
is well to set a term to one’s smaller 
egotisms, and I doubt this one has run 
away with my pen, and I may have been 
mistaken in its interest for others, 
Neither short sight nor spectacles is an 
uncommon thing. But these rough heads 
of discourse may suggest their own 
reminiscences to my readers, or their own 
good fortune: the perfect in sight may 
read them with an agreeable superiority. 

I record in conclusion that I find the 
world worth seeing clearly. ‘There was 
produced a little while ago a play by 
M. Clemenceau—which of our famous 
politicians is likely to write a play ?—a 
play half metaphorical, no doubt, in 
which a blind Chinaman, restored to 
sight, finds, in place of the kindly and 
affectionate relations and friends he 
thought were round him, knaves and 
hypocrites who humoured him for their 
purposes. He decides that it is wicked 
magic, and that he will go blind again. 
So would not I. 





A NOTE ON THE COVER. 


HE central design on the cover of the present number is a reproduction of the 
well-known portrait of Madame Marie Le Brun, painted by herself, and now in 


the Uffizi Gallery at Florence. 


Madame Le Brun has never quite achieved the fame 
in this country to which her undoubted abilities entitled her. 


She has not been deemed 


worthy even of notice in that thoroughly British institution, 7e Encyclopedia Britannica, 
although her unblemished character should have made her inclusion a certainty. In 


her day she was a great beauty, and the fashion of both Paris and Versailles. 


She 


was the wife of a Parisian picture dealer, and the life-long friend of Marie Antoinette, 
painted. Above all, member of the French Royal 
Academy of Painting, and of many other institutions which, under ordinary circumstances, 
close their doors to women. But her art and her beauty would stand no refusal, and 


whose portrait she she was a 


when she came to London in 1802 she was commissioned to paint portraits of the 


Prince of Wales, of Lord Byron, and of other celebrities. She died in 1805, and one 
of the galleries in the Louvre, most carefully avoided by the lover of art, contains many 
of her pictures. 
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